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Ir5t caſt your Eye upon a Rultick Seat, 
Þ3% ſtrong and plain, yet well contriv'd, and ncat; © 
And ſcituated on a healthy Soyl, 

Tielding much Wealth with little coſt or toyl. 
Near by it ſtand the Barns, fram'd to contain 
Enriching ſtores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn and Grain; 
With Bartons large, and places where to feed 
Tour Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with their breed. 
0z th'other ſide, hard by the Houſe, you ſee 
The Apiary for th induſtrious Bee. 
Walk on a little farther , and behold 
A pleaſant Garden from high Windes and Cold 
Defended (by a ſpreading fruitful Wall, 
With Rows of Lime and Fir-trees ftreight and tall,) - 
Full fraught with neceſſary Flow rs and Fruits, 
And Natures choice$t ſorts of Plants and Roots. 
Beyond the ſame are Crops of Beans and Peaſe, 
Saffron and Liquorice, or ſuch as theſe 3 
Then Orchards ſo enrigh'd with fruitful ſtore, 
Nature could give (nor they receive) no more : 
Each Tree ſtands bending with the weight it bears, 
Of Cherries ſome, of Apples, Plums ad Pears. 
Not far from thence ſee other Walks and Rows 
of Cyder-truits, ear unto which there flows 
4 Gliding Stream : The next place you diſcover, 
Ts where St. Foyn, La Lucern, Hops and Clover 
Are propagated : Near unto thoſe Fields 
Stands a large Wood, Maſt, Fewel, Timber yields. 
In yonder Vale, hard by the River, ſtands 
A Water-Engine, which the Winde commands 
To fertilize the Meads 3 on th other ſide 
A Perſian Wheel is plac't, both large and wide, 
To th' ſame intent ; Then do the Fields appear 
Cloathed with Corn and Grain for th enſuing Tear. 
The Paſtures ſtockt with Beaſts, the Downs with Sheep ; 
The Cart, the Plough, and al/ good order keep : 
Plenty #-to the Husbandman , and Gains 
Ars his Rewards for's Induitry and Pains. 

Peruſe the Book, for here you only ſee 

The following Subje® in Epitome. 
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Syitema Agriculture; 
The MYSTERY of 


HUSBANDRY 


DISCOVERED: 


Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Advantagions Ways 
or 
T:Uling, Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving 
Of all ſorts of 


GARDENS, CERES FT TS 
ORCHARDS, S 2PASTURES,CL }WOODS & COPPICES. 


As alſo of 


FAuTrTs, CoRN, GRAIN, PuLSE, NEw-Hars, CaTTLE, 
FowL., BEASTS, BEES, SILk-WokmMs, Ec. 


With an Account of the ſeveral INSTRUMENTS and 
ENGINES uſdin ths PROFESSION. 


To which 1s added 


| KALENDARIUM RUSTICUM: 
OR, 
The Hnssandmans Monthly Directions, | 


|; 
! 


ALSO 


The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, 
Cold, Froit, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. 


AND 


DICTIONARIUM RUSTICUM: 


OR), 
The Interpretation of Rus Ticx Tzxms. 


The whole WORK being of great Uſe and Advantage to 
all that delight in that moſt NOBLE PRACTICE. 


The Secomm Evition, , carefully CorreFed and Amended ; with many large 
and uſeful Additions throughout the whole Work: By the Author. 


Publiſhed tor the Common on Good : By F. W. Gent. 


Virgil. O fortunatos niminm, ſua ſe bona norint, 
Agricolgs.----- | 


— 


and Tho- Burrell, at the Angel necr the Inner-Temple-gate, and the Golden Ball 


under St. Dunitans Church in Fleet-fireet. 1 6 7 5. 
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==X 0) you formerly was Dedicated the Firſt 


1 Rt Edition of this ſucceeding ; though 
oY 2 then mperfet Tract, and for your 
ALRLD ſakes principally did it then ſubmit it 
ſelf ro the Cenſure.of thu Critick Age, Its now a 
bad time for ſo mean and Ruſtick a Subject to 
appear again, when every Shop and Library « re- 
. pleat with the Fruits and Labours of the moſt A- 
cute W its. Yet I hope it may obtain a better Wel- 
come than heretofore,being Reviſed and ( orrefed, 
in many places Enlarged, and many new and ne- 
ceſſary Experiments and Obſervations added : You 
alſo being every day more and more additted to this 
N oble, thowh heretofore neglefled Science ; as 
is manifeſt from the Effetts in moſt places diſcern- 
able : It being eafie for a Paſſant Traveller to 
diſlinguiſh-the Villa's of the Ingenious from the 
Slothful, by the Improvements made in them ; ſome 
being well Manured, and Planted with many curt- 
ous Plantations of Fruit, and Avenues of Timber 
and other Trees , when others are bare and naked, 
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to the ſhame and Ignaminy of their Owners. { hope 
what 1 formerly wrote on this Subjel , might be 
ſome inducement towards ſuch improvement ,amon 
the many Elaborate and more Excellent Works : 
end I queſtion not but this Second Edition , fo 
much Enlarged, may more encourage and aſſiſt you 
in the Culture of your Farms to your beſt advan- 
vantage, in the propagating and encreaſing of ſuch 
things that may moſt retaliate your Coſt and In- 
dultry , and woſt improve your Lands , not only 
for the benefit of your ſelves and Poſterity , but 
the Kingdom in general ; The ſeveral ways and 
means to accompliſh the ſame, being bere preſent- 
ed to your view , 'well Pruned and Advanced, 
For which end, and no other , theſe Experiments 
and Obſervations have formerly been not with a 
little care compoſed, and contratted into fo conve- 
nient and brief a Method, and in ſuch a fami- 
liar Stile , ſuitable to the apprebenſtons of thoſe 
they moſt concern ; and now alſo maide more uſeful, 
that they may anſwer. your Expefation; which iu 


the defre of 
J. W. 


Virgil, «oem L audato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguam colito. ---- 
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PROOEMIUM 


. IN LAUDEM 
AGRICULTURE, 


BEING 


The Prxrraceg or [nTtRoODucTiION 
TO THE 


WORK: 


Shewing the ExCELLENCY, UTILITY, and 
NECESsSsSIiTyY of 


HUSBAND EE 


I HIS is an Age, wherein to commend or 
. extol an Ingenious Art or Science , mighe 


in a Country ſo highly improved in every 
. " thing ; bur that we finde the more Noble, 
| ann Uſeful or Neceſlary any Art, Science, or 
; Profeſſ on is, the ſtronger Arguments are framed a- 
gainſt it ; and more particularly againſt this Ruſtick, - 
Art, and its infinite Preheminencies and ObleQations, * 
by the vainer and more Pedantich, ſort of perſons, de- 
ſpiſing the worth or value of what they are ignorant 
( of ; who judge it below their Honour or Reputation, 
| ro take any notice of ſo mean a Profeſſion; that eſteem 
| the Country no other than a place for Beaſts, as Cities 
: for men. This makes us tread in the ſteps of more 
; Worthy Ruftick Autbors, and givea ſhort Preface, 
; nor to (cek Credit of the Enwious, bur to ſatisfhe or 
J 


confirm the Ingenious of the Excellency and Ineſtimable 
value of this Art , not only for the exerciſe and health 
of our Bodies, the increaſe of our Fortunes, and our 
Univerſal benefit, uſe and advantage, bur alſo for the 
| cranquillicy and peace of our Minds,and improviagour . 
; | C Under- 
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UnderRandings ; wbich they will affuredly Gnde dock 
proceed fromgſuch Noble, pleafagt and neceſſary Enter- 
priſes. If chey diligently read and peruſe the;Ancient 
Writers, they may oblerve that many Wile and Learn- 
ed Men, worthy of praife, were exceedingly delighted, 
not only in a Rural Habitation , but did alſo! exerciſe 
chemſclves in Telling the Earth : That the Study of A- 
oriculture was of ſo high an eſteem, and fo -0i.fr of 
honour , that Poets, Philoſophers, Princes, and Kings 
themſelves, did nor only acquire an Homurable and 
an Immortal Name, by their Writings and Precepts 1n 
this Art left to Poſterity ; 3 bur have alſo diligently per- 
formed the Office of a Countryman, and wrought wich 
their own hands, and obtained thereby nor a litcle 
Fame and: Renown. For which cauſe, Xenophon in 
his Elegant Tra of Oeconomicks tells you , That no» 
thing can be of a' more Regal ( or Noble ) Eftimation 
and Splendour , than Judicious Agriculture. Socrates 
alſo gives you a Relation , how Cyrus, that 'moſt Re- 
nowned King of Perſia, a Man of a Sublime VVit and 
moſt 1luftrious Fame, when Lyſander of Lacedemonia, 
a Man endowed with excellent Vertnes, came and 
brought him Preſents3 Ara certain time, for their Re- 
creations, he conduGed Lyſander into his Garden , on 
every fide incloſed with a Noble Fence, and cultivared 
with moſt curious Art and fingular Induſtry. Then 
Lyſander (admiring the compleat order of every thing, 
and the height of the Trees planted in ſuch dire& 
lines, and every way lineal, the Earth adorned with 
Plants, the fairneſs of the Fruits, the beauty and order 
of the plealant and fragrant Flowers) ſaid, That he did 
exceedingly admire, not ſo much at the Study and D1:l;- 
gence, as the Induſtry and Ingenuity of the Workman, by 
whom the ſame was ſo Artificially ordered and contri- 
ved. Then Cyrus being well pleaſed with the praiſe 
and commendation of his VVorkmanſhip, anſwered 
Lylander : Al theſe things were performed by my. own 
Induſtry; theſe curious Orders were by me delineated ; 
theſe Trees,” Plants, Flowers, and all theſe things thou 
Jo admireſt at, were all planted and performed by my 
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own hands. Then Lyſander beholding his Purple Ha- 
bit, the Excellency of his Perſon , and his Perſean Or- 
naments glitrering with, Gold and Precious Stones, ſaid : 
O Cyrus! how deſervedly may you of all men be e- 
fteemed bappy , ſeeing ſo high an Honour and Fortune 

is conjoyned and united with ſo Excellent a Spirit | 
Pliny writes, that the Romans had ſo high an eſteem 
for Agriculture, that their Laws did extend to the Re- 
formation of the negligences and abuſes in the exerciſe 
of that neceſſary and Honourable Art. The ſame Au- 
thor brings ſeveral Prefidents of many worthy and ho- 
nourable Perſons that addicted themſelves unto, and aft- 
fected this Art; and highly ſers forth the praiſe and 
commendation thereof; and ſhews how the Ancient 
Romans did execute their Ruſtick Laws, and incoura- 
ged the induſtrious and ingenious Husbandman : As 
by the example of C. Furius Creſinus, who out of a 
ſmall piece of Ground gathered much more Fruits and 
Profits, than his Neighbours about bim out of their 
great and ample Poſſeſſions ; which highly contracted 
their envy and hatred againſt him, inſomuch as they 
accuſed him, that by Sorcery , Charms, and VViech- 
craft, he had tranſported his Neighbours Fruits, Ferti- 
lity and Increaſe, into his own Fields : For which he 
was ordered by Spurius Albinus peremptorily to an- 
ſwer the matter. He therefore fearing the worſt, at 
ſuch time as the Tribes were ready to give their Voices, 
brought into the common place his Plough , and other 
Rural Inſtruments belonging to Agriculture, and placed 
them in the open face of the Courr.. He fer there alſo 
his own Daughter, a Iuſty ſtrong Lals, and big of bone, 
well fed, and well clad; alſo his Oxen full and fair : 
Then turning to the Citizens of Rome, My Maſters 
(quoth he) theſe are the Sorceries, Charms, and all the 
Inchantments that I uſe : I might alſo alledge my own 
Travel and Toil, my early riſing , and late ſutting up, 
and the painful ſweat I daily endure, but I am not a- 
ble to preſent theſe to your view , nor to bring them 
with me into this Aſſembly. Which when the people 
had heard , they unanimouſly pronounced him Not 
C 3 Gxalty ; 


The Prztacs; 


Guilty ; and he was highly, commended of all NE" IA 
for his Iogenuity and Induſtry, 

It is moſt evident, that this Art of Agriculture doth 
not reGuire ſo great charge and exPence, as it doth 
judgment, labour and indaſtry ;, which ro polleſs men 
withal , and _ incourage them unto, is the intent and 
fcope of our Learned , both Ancient and Modern Au- 
chors, thar we may not ſpend the beſt of our times in 
the moſt vain, coſtly, un neceſſary and trifling Studies 
and Aﬀeirs; for in former times ( Cato teſtifies) he was 
highly commended and praiſed that was efteemed a 
good Husband. It cannot be thought that ſo Learned 
and Wiſe Men coutd ſer fo high a value and eſteem 
upon this Art of Agriculture, but upon very ſolid and 
weighty grounds and reaſons. Not to ſpeak of the va- 
rious Delights, Pleaſures and Contents char theſe Ru- 
fticaties plenrifully heap upon us, they ſupply us for 
our neceſſities and advantages; for withour this. Art 
none in City or Country could ſubſiſt : as the Morher 
ſuckles the Infant with her Milk, ſo dorh the Farth, the 
Mother of us all, univerſally feed and nouriſh us at an 
caſte, liberal, and profitable rate; whereof we have 
daily experierce, that our induſtry, labour and coſts, 
are returned upon us, with a manifold increaſe and ad- 
vantage, unlefs the Celeſtial influences impede. Chry- 
ſoſtom allo ſhews how neceſlary the Art of Agriculture 
is ( when cnumeracing the ſeveral advanrages of Mecha- 
nick Arts) at length concludes, that this Art 1« by far 
more worthy, excellent and neceſfary, tan al] the 0- 
ther. We all krow how ill we can (ubfiſt withour 
Carments, and other neceſlaries of that nature; bur 
wichour the Fruits, and other increaſe of the Farth, we 
cannor Jive, The Secythians, Hamaxobians, and Gym. 
noſopbiſts, eſteemed all other Arts as _ and unpro- 
firable ; bur chis Art of Agricalture rhey accounted 
the only neceflary for humane life ; they cxecrciſed ard 
applied all their induſtry, 1ngenuicy, praGiles and ſtu» 
dies, principally ro this only Arr. 

Romulus and Cyrus knowing the neceſlarinels and 


ulefulnel(s of this Are above all other Fxerciles and 
| Arts, 


Fe hr 
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Arts, did firſt Inftitute or introduce thei SubjeRs in . 
Military Aﬀairs and Agricultare , judging theſe only 
ſufficient ro preſerve and defend them from the inja- 
ries of others, and to ſuſtain their-lives. We alſo read, 
that the Helwetians or Swit%ers , a very Wile People 
in their management of Afairs, inhabit or -poſleſ(s a- 
bout one hundred Towns , out of which they yearly 
ſend a thouſand choſen men jmto their Army; the reſt 
remain behinde to Till the Gronnd. The next year 
ſome of them that ſtaid go forth ro the War, the other 
return 3 by which means they are as well exerciſed in 
| War as in Husbandry. It is allo noted. of Romulus, 
that he uſed co prefer Has bandmen above Citizens , e- 
ſteeming thoſe that Jived in- Towns with their wealthy * 
Scocks and Trade, not equa] nor worthy of compare 
with thoſe that Tilled the Land, and: wearied them- 
ſelves daily in Ruſtick Exerciſes. The Romans, when 27iiy. 
they gave names to their Tribes, [called the chiefeſt of 
che States the Ruſftich, Tribes, and the meaner in degree 
the Urbane. | 


| Nama Pompilius, to incourage Agriculture , com- 
; manded the Fields ro be divided inco a certain number 
; of Villages, in each of which he conſtituted a Super- 
R viſor; whole principal Office it was to oblerve and 
; 


caquire, who diligenely and induſtciouſfly did Til! their 
Land, and who neglefed it, whole Names were 
brought unto him. He ofcentimes called for the Indu- 
; ftrious Husbandman, and courteoully received him, and 
| ſomecimes di{mifſed him with Noble Gratuities : And 
. contrariwile, the idle and flothful he rebuked ; where- 
; by ſome for fear of ſhame and diſgrace, the reſt in hope 
of favourand reward, were all continually intent on 
their Aﬀaics, that chey mignc reader themſelves and 
their Lands praiie- worthy co their King : A Worthy 
and Noble Preſident for the incouragement of our 
| Engliſh Hasbandmer that are Ingenious and Induſtri- 
; ous, and for the Regulation and Reformation of rhe 

infigite abules, injuries and negleRts, fo frequently com- 

mitced and ſuffered ia every Village, by the ſlorhfal, ig- 

norant, and envious Ruftick, The like examples we 


finde 
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finde to be 1n feveral Countries, as Spain, Germany, Ve. 
nice, Holland, &c. of Compulſive Laws, and excellene 
Cuſtoms for the propagation of Trees for Timber, and 
for Fruits: In Burgundy, where Wallaut- Trees a- 
bound, whenever they fel] a Tree, they always plant a 
young one near that place : And in feveral places be- 
ewixt Hanaw and Francfort in Germany, no young 
Farmer 1s permitted ro Marry a Wife, cill he bring 
proof that he hath Planted , and is a Father of ſuch a 
ſtated number of Wallnut-Trees; which Law 1s in- 
violably obſerved to this day. It hath been a long 


time deſigned, and attempted by ſeveral V Vorthy Per- 


ſons, AﬀeGers of Ingenuity , and the Publick Good of 
the Kingdom, that there might be ſome Conſtitutions 
or Orders for the advancing and propagating of this 
Noble Art, eſpecially that part relating ro the in- 
creaſe and preſervation of Timber and Fruit-Trees3 
and that there might be Judicious and Experienced S#- 
perwiſors in every place for that purpoſe. I muſt needs 
confeſs we have ſeveral good Laws relating to oar Ru- 
ral Aﬀairs, but none more (lighted nor neglected than 
thoſe. Our hopes and expeQations are now great, that 
ſomething will ſhortly be done therein, ſeeing that 
Royal and moſt Excellent Society at Greſham-Colledge, 
make it one of the moſt principal Obje&ts of their Sru- 
dies and Care ; it being ſo Univerſally neceſſary for 
our well-being and preſervation, if not the moſt neceſ- 
fary, all things conſidered. 

Maximus Tyrius, a moſt Grave Philoſopher, compo- 
ſed a Dialogue, wherein, with many ſufficient and firm 
Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Arc of Agriculture 
Lath the Precedency of, and is more necetfary than the 
Military ; and Elegantly and Learnedly dilcufſerh ma- 
ny things, and very much of the profits and advanta- 
ges of the Kuſtick Art, and Rural Afﬀairs. 

As to its Antiquity, no Art or Science can precede it; 
every one knows that a Country-lite was the moſt An. 
cient, and char men did in the Infancy of time inhabie 
in Country-Habications, and ſuſtained themlelyes by 
the Fruits of the Farth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods, 
@c. inſtead of Houſes. A3 
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| As to: FE "ay BER FP and condition of a 
| Country-lite, we may confidently maintain , that ir far 
excels the Ciry-life, and 1s much to be preferred before 
|  1e. Plato aiticms, thac a Country-life is the Miſtreſs, 
; and as it were the partern of Diligence, Juſtice , and 
Frugality 3 thac he could finde nothing more profita» 
| ble, pleaſant or grateful, than to live in the Counery 
remote and free irom Favy, Malice, Calumny, Cove- 
couſneſs 2nd Ambition : which occaſioned this Grave 
Author to o:dain ſeveral peculiar Laws relating to this 
Noble Arc, which were brought unto and canfirmed by 
the Empcrour J«ſtinzan, &c. Cicero dilcourfipg of the » 2: ofic 
Urilicy of feveral Arts, ar length concludes, that of all 
thingsnecefliry and uſetul, nothing is bercer, more ad- 
vanragious, ſtable, pleaſanc , nor more worthy a Noble 
and Ingentous Soicke, than Agriculture, &c. Virgil alfo 
had as high an eſteem thereof, and did very much ex- 
? rol and celebrate this Ruſtick Art ; inſfomuch that when 
| he was almoſt loſt amongſt the pleaſant Groves , and 
ruminating on the Felicities the Country yielded, he 
; brake forth into this expreſſion. 


; 0 Fortunatos numum, ſua ft bona norint, 
| ,  Agricolas; quibus ipſa procul diſcordibus Armis 
; Fundit bum: facilem viftum juſtiſſuma tellus. 


And Horace 1n a certain Ode fings thus. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortaliun, 
Paterna Rura, bobus exercit ſuis, 
Solutus omnif anore, &C. 


Mo nan NIN 


Alto hear the Divine D#« Bartas 1 in his Commenda- 
tion of Husbandry. 


_ x 
hot. nn” a ee? 


O thrice, thrice happy he who ſhuns the cares 
Of Cuy-troubles, and of State-affairs; 
And ſerving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem, 
| His own Free-land left by bis Friends to him, 
The 
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The Pleaſures and ObleQarions are ſuperabundane 
and infinite which we daily enjoy and receive from the 
Verdant Fields and Meadows, from the ſweerneſs and 
beauty of the flowers, the ſpringing Woods , the deli- 
cate fruits, and the variety of 'Domeſtick and Pleaſant 
Animals educated even to the very hand, and from the 
various and harmonious Notes of the Nymphs of the 


Woods. 


The winged Fancies of the Learned Quill, 
Tell of firange Wonders, ſweet Parnaſſus Hill, 
Caſtalia's Well, the Heliconian Spring, 
Star-ſpangled Vallies where the Mules ſing. 
Admired things another ſtory yields, 

Of pleaſant Tempe and th' Elyſian Fields : 
Tet theſe are nothing to the ſweet that dwells 
In low-built Cottages, 4rd Country-Cells, vc. 


We may well admire at ſuch as are not highly de- 
lighted at the Proſpe@ of the moſt of our Country- 
Villages, whoſe beauty and luſtre daily encreaſe, (where 
their [nbabitants are Induſtrious) and appear more and 
more neat, adorned and enriched, and in every part 
yield innumerable of pleaſant and fruicful Trees. Can 
there be a more raviſhing and delightful obze&, than to 
behold the Towns planted wich Trees in even lines be- 
fore their doors, which skreen their habitacions from 
the Winde and Sun, where they may fit or walk under 
the dark ſhadows of the Woods 'and Groves, and 
where are always the gliding Streams, moſt clear and 
bright Rivolers , pleaſant Hills, and ſhadowie Vallies, 
delightful Meadows, and many other the like ObleQa- 


tions ? 


Fair, firm, and fruitful ; various, patient, ſweet, 
Sumptuouſly cloathed in a Mantle meet, 

Of mingled colour, Iac't about with Floods, 

And all Imbroidered with freſb Blooming Buds. 


That che higheſt and moſt abfolute Content any 
man 
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man enjoys or finds in any Sublunary thing, is in this 
Science of Agriculture; and the ſeveral Branches and 
Screams of Pleaſure and Delight proceeding or flow- 
ing therefrom , none but ſuch as are ignorant thereof 
will deny. Of ſuch that affirm it, we could produce 
infinite of Teſtimoniesz alfo of many that ſo highly 
affected chis Art and Life, that they deſerted their Pow- 
ers, Dignities, Kingdoms, Victories and Triumphs, and 
wholly applicd themſelves to Agriculture, and a Ruftick. 
Habitation; ſome whereof we ſhall here inſtance, as 
Manlius Curius Dentatus , who after he had not only 
Conquered the Warlike King Pyrrbus, but had ex- 
pelled him out of all Italy, and had three ſeveral times 
Triumphed with Glory and Renown , and had very 
much inlarged the Rowan Empire by his Honourable 
Atchievements, returned with infinite afteQation , and 
very joytully, to his former Exerciſes and Ruſticities 3 
and there concluded the reſidue of his days with much 
tranquillity of minde and reſt. No leſs delight did 
L. Quintus Cincinnatus take in that Country-life, who 
when he was called by the Roman Senate to the Dicia« 
torſhip (an Office of very high Dignity) was found at 
Plough ina rude and dirty habie or condition in his 
little Farm : and afcer he had obtained his freedom 
from the Office, he immediately returns to his Rural 
Occupations. 

Alſo Attalus, that rich Aſran King, who left his Re- 
gal Dignity, and refigned his Empire , was then ſo in- 
cent on Agriculture, with ſuch inceſſant care and dili- 
gence, thac he formed, planted, and contrived ſeveral 
peculiar Gardens, by his own fingular Ingenuity and 
Induſtry. We muſt not omit Diocleſtan the Emperour, 
who lefr the croubleſome- Empire , and affecting a Pri- 
vate Life, berook himſelf ro the Country ; and there 
lived a long time, and enjoyed che Experience , and 
reaped the Fruits of moſt pleafing Tranquillity and 
happy reſt. And although that he were oftentimes in- 
vited and follicited by Letters and Embaſſadours from 
che Senate ro return again to his Empire, yet could he 


| never be cempted away from his Beloved Village. 
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We read allo of that moſt excellent perſon AttiJins 
Calatinus, who for his ſingular Vertue was called from 


the Plough and Harrow to be a DiGator; yer ſtill fo 


perſiſted in his pleafing Frugalicy and Parſimony , for 
che preat love he bare tro Agriculture , that he rather 
choſe to live privately in the Country , and to weary 
himſelf with digging and ploughing his Land , than to 
be a Prince of the Romans, and poſlels the higheſt place 


amongſt the Senators. 


And likewiſe of Abdo/onymus, who from a poor 
Gardiner ( yet of Princely Race ) was choſen to the 
Crown of S:don. 


Noah the Fuft, Meck Moles, Abraham, 

(Who Father of the Faithful Race became ) 

Were Shepherds all, or Husbandmen at leaſt, 

And in the Fields paſſed their days the beſt. 

Such were not yerft, Attalus, Philemetor, 
Archelaus, Hiero, and many a Pretor : 

Great Kings and Conſuls, who oft for Blades 

And glift ring Scepters, handled Hooks and Spades ? 
Such were not yerſt, Cincinnatus, Fabricious, 
Serranus, Curius, who un-ſelf-delicious, 

With Crowned Coulters, with Imperial hands, 

With Ploughs triumphant plough'd the Roman Lands ? 


How much honour wece Piſo, Fabius, Lentulus, 
and Cicero worthy of, who invented and brought 1n- 
ro ule the Commodious way of ſowing of the {everal 
Pulſes chat from that rime have born their names? We 
muſt not forger our Famous and moſt Ingenious Coun- 
tryman the Lord Verulam, a Perſon, who though 
much concerned in the Publick- Aﬀairs of the Kiog- 
dom, yet ſpent much of his time and Studies in the 
diligent ſcrutiny of che Nature and Cauſes, and pro- 
poled means for the advancement and propagation of 
this part of Natural Philoſopby ; as his Sylwa, and ſe- 
veral other of his Works teſtifie. 

Many other Examples of this Nature might here be 


inferred : Bur theſe, cogether with the mulcicude of the 
like 
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like Prefidents our preſent Age and Country affords 
us, as well of the Induſtrious and moſt Judicious O- 
perations of our Nobles and Gentry in theſe Raftici- 
ties, as of their Noble and plealant Palaces, and Rural 
Habitations3 and the Contentments and Delighes they 
place in chem, may be ſufficient to convince all Ingeni- 
ous Spirits that are nor prejudiced againſt chis Art, not 
only ol the Dignity , Pleaſure, and Delight thereof, 
bur of ics Utility and Neceflity. 

Here they enjoy all things neceflary for the ſuſten- 
tation of life, and are freed from the perturbations, 
cares and rroubles, that in other places diſturb the 
mind; and live content with their Lot, 1n tranquillity 
and moderation of ſpirit. Here 1s 


Secura quies, Q neſcia fallere Vita, 


Dives opium variarum,------ 


This Country-life improves and exerciſes the moſt 
Noble and Excellent parts of our IntelleQs, and af- 
tords the beſt- opportunities to the inſatiable hamane 
ſpirit ro contemplate and meditate on ; and to pene- 
erate into, and diſcover the obſcure and hitherto-oc- 
cule Myſteries and Secrets of Nature; the fixity or 
mobilicy of the Farth, the nature of the Air, its weight 
and divers Mutations; the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea 3 the narure and matrer of Comets, Meteors, &c. 
the Myſtery of Vegetation; the narure of Animals, and 
their difterene Species 3 the diſcovery and improve- 
ments of Minerals, and to attain the higheſt perfeQions 
1n Science and Art : yea, this condition capacitates a 
man to the ſtudy and practiſe of the moſt ſecret and 
myſtical things Nature affords, if adapted thereunto. 

Thar there is no place fo fir for ſuch ſtudy or con- 
templarion of Natural Philoſophy, or any of the Libe- 
ral Arts, Plato the Prince of Philoſophers teſtifies by 
his deſerting Athens, that Splendid City , and ereGing 
his Academy in a remote and Raftichk place. Alſo Pe- 
trarchus, for the quietude and ſolitarineſs of that kinde 
af. lite, was ſo much delighted therewith , that he moſt 
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pleafingly ſpent thoſe years he lived, alone in a ſecret 
Valley; which cauled him fo often to invice his 
Friends to come and enjoy with him che contentments 
of ſo happy and grateful a Country-life, as ir appears by 
many of his Epiſtles. You will alſo finde that all tu- 
dious and learned men have exceedingly delighted in a 
ſolitary and Rural Habitation , and to have much pre- 
ferred it : for befides the ſerenity of the Air, and the 
pleaſing Viridity, which much quickens the Genius , it 
15 moſt certain that the Spirits alſo are thereby recrea- 
red, and the IntellſeGual parts wonderfully acuated ; 
as the ſame Petrarcha ſays : 


Hic non Palatia, non Theatra, nec atria, 

Sed ipſorum loco Abies, Fagus, &» Pinus, 

Inter herbas wireſcentes, & pulchrum montem vicinum, 
UVnde & Carmina deſcendunt, &» Pluwie, 
Attolluntque de terra, ad ſidera noſtram mentem. 


By which it is moſt apparent; that the Study of Arts 
and Sciences, and the exerciſe and fruition of' a Coun- 
rry-life, are of ſo near a Reſemblance, that they may 
both be practiſed without impeding each the other. 


This R#ftich life alſo moſt certainly hath the Prehe- 
minence above the habirations in great Towns and Ci- 
ties 3 for that it yields a perpetual Rotation of its infi- 
nite variety of Oblecations and Contents, as the va- 
rious times and ſeaſons of the year with a pleaſing Face 
ſucceſſively preſent themſelves. Sometimes the Spring 
approaches, the moſt certain Fore-runner of the Sum- 
mer all Trees then exercifing, as it were, a mutual E- 
mulation , which ſhould be arrayed with the moſt ver- 
dant leaves , and adorned with the moſt excellent and 
curious bloſſoms, that they afford (beſides moſt fragrant 
Odours every way breathing from them) incredible de- 
light and pleaſure co all. To theſe may you add the 
pleaſant Notes of the Chanting Nymphs of the Woods 
finging their Amorous Dicties, raviſhing our Ears with 


their ſweet Harmony. Then follows the Summer, a- 
| dorned 
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dorned with various Flowers, the Lilly, the Roſe, the 

Gilliflower , and infinite other moſt curious and plea- 
fant ; and allo ievera] delighrful Fruits, Animals, and o- 
cher pipes” eM for humane uſe. Then alſo ſucceeds 
the Autumn, or Harveſt, wherein we reap the fruits of 
our paſt labours : ch+1 doch che Earth diſcharge ir felf 
of irs infinite variety of 1ts Grain and Pulſe, and the 
Trees of their delicacics : then alſo doth the Air be- 
pin to wax cool, to recollect and refreſh our ſpirits, be- 
tore debilicared with too much heat. Arlength enters 
cold Hyems; which of all the reſt conduces moſt to the 
healch of our bodies : for then our ſuperfluous hu- 
mours are with cold compreſſed, or eHe concocted ; and 
che Natural hear being rhe more concentrated, renews 
irs power, and more eafily performs digeſtion ; and 
expelling Obnoxious Humours, as Philoſopbers ſay, 
Powers uniced are of preater force than diſperſed ; fo 
chenare we more firm, active, and ſtrong. The end of 
IWinter gives a beginning to the ſablequent Spring : An- 
ns in Angue latet ; ſo are the Rural Pleaſures and 
ObleQations —— ad infinitum. 


The Heathexs of old had alſo a very high eſteem of 
Agriculture , as appears by their ſeveral Gods and God- 
deſſes whom they judged had a Tutelar care over thoſe 
Fruits of the Earth, and other things under their Tui- 
tion; as Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, 
and {everal others. But leaving them, we finde many 
Learned men, of Profound parts, and moſt excellenc [n- 
genuity, to have taken delight, and to have been very 
ſtudious of: this Art ;. as Cicero, who (o highly affected 
and eſteemed theſe Ruſticities, that (amongſt ſeveral 0- 
ther Rural. Habitations, wherein he took much de- 
light)he was ſo well pleaſed wich the pleaſant Scituation 
of the Tuſculan Fields or Country,as there to inſticute 
as it were another Academy, and cempolſe thoſe Philo= 
ſophical Queſtions, which from the place he named 
Tuſculan. Cato the Roman Cenſor, and Excellent Mo- 
raliſt,was wone to ſay, that he placed his whole Recrea- 
tionand the Univerſal Tranquillity of his minde in the 
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exerciſe of Rural Aﬀairs : therefore with infinite of 
pleaſure and affeGation did he inhabir in the Village 
Sabine, poſitively affirming , that a bercer and more 
pleaſant life was not co be found. Seneca allo was of 
the ſame Opinion, that he could carry in no place more 
williogly than in his own Village ; into which, with a 
very great Art, he brought an Aquadutt ro water his 
Gardens. What ſhall we ſay of Varro, Palladius, and 
Columella, who publiſhed fo many uſetul and profitable 
Precepts of Agriculture, and (o induſtriouſly exerciſed 
and dclighted themſelves 1g a Ruftick life? We might 
produce many more inſtances of moſt Honourable, 
Learned, and Worthy Perſons, who rather ele&ed and 
preferred to ſpend their remaining days in the Coun- 
try, than in the moſt Pompous Palaces and Cities, bur 
that we judge ir needleſs. Such that defire ro hear 
more, we refer them to Pliny, and other Authors more 
Copious in Hiſtorical Relations. 


Tc is for no other reaſon that Gardens , Orchards, 
Partirres, Avenues, vc. are in luch requeſt in Cities 


and Towns, bur that they repreſent unco us Epito- ' 


mized, the Form and Idea of the more ample and ſpa- 
CiOUS pleaſanc Fields, Growes, and other Ruſtick, oh 
Jes of pleaſure. Formerly Gardens were not in Ci- 
ties and Towns, bur in Villages without, as Pliny wit- 
nefſeth , until Mlwrn ( the Doctor and Maſter of 
Pleaſure and Volupruouſneſs ) firſt planted chem in A- 
thens;, which was afterwards imitated and brought in- 
to ule by ſuch who loved their Pleaſures. Gardens, 
where ever planted, were always in eſteem; as the Fa» 
mous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinons, and thoſe Hort: 
Penſiles of Semiramis Queen of Babylon, or Cyrus 
King of Aſſyria, elevated (o high from the Earth on 
Tarraces and other Edifices, that they were numerated 
amongſt che moſt ſtupendious and wonderful works 
that were in the World. Alſo that Renowned and Fi- 
Ctitious Garden of the Heſperides,Hieroglyphically and 
Philoſophically repreſenting unco us the Summary of 


Eternal Archievements or Enjoyments. The Romans 
. alſo 
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alſo made great ſtore of Gardens, and placed prear 
pleaſure in chem. We muſt not forget the fingular care 
and induſtry of the Egyptians in Tilling their Gar- 
dens ; wherein, by reaſon of the temperature of the 
Air, the goodneſs of the Earth, and their exquifice [n- 
duſtry, flouriſh and grow chroughour'rhe year , the 
green Herbs, and infinice variety of pleaſant Flowers. 
How many rare and excellent Gardens , and places al- 
lorted and defigned for Pleaſure, are in every part of 
chis Kingdom, and in our Neighbouring Countries ; 
bur more eſpecially in Renowned Italy , the Garden 
it ſelt:of the World ? The great ſtudy, care, ingenui- 
ty , colt and indaſtry beſtowed and imployed abodat 
chem, are Arguments ſufficient to convince the greateſt 
Antagoniſt of che infinite contentmene and delight 
they had and enjoyed in Agriculture, and thoſe kinde 
of Rural exerciſes : the commendations whereof , the 
great advantages, obleQations, ' and its univerſal uſes 
and plealuresare ſo many, and too redious here to enu- 
merate, that it requires an eloquent Pen, and an ex- 
pert hand ro diſcover its worth , and not to be crowd- 
ed into fo narrow a confine as a Preface. More you 
may read in ſeveral Authors of its praiſe, praGiſe and 
worth ; as Horace in ſeveral of his Poems hath writ- 
ren in the praiſe of Agriculture, and a Country-life. In 
Tibullus allo you have one of his Flegies full of prai- 
{es and delights of a Country life. So alſo Angelus Po- 
litianus his Sylva Ruſtica, and Pontanus his ſecond 
Book De Amore Conjugali : Allo Cicero in his Book 
De SeneGte, writes in praile and commendation of the 
Country, and of Agriculture; where he ſays in one 
place, Venio nunc ad woluptates Agricolarum, quibus 
ego incredibiliter dilefior , &c. Du Bartas alſo in his 
Divine Poems, omits not che praiſe of this, as moſt 
praiſe-worthy. But Virg:l hath more fully and am- 
ply (et forth its praiſes and commendations in his Geor- 
gicks , where he treats particularly of that Subje& 
and doch nor only recount the pleaſures and profits 
that proceed from it, but very Learnedly and logeny- 
ouſly allo treats of the Art ic (elf, and gives many 
Precepts 
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Precepts which are neceſſary to be obſerved in the ex- 
erciſe of Agriculture, which renders ic more delight- 
ſome and beneficial. Heſrod alſo, one of the prime 
Poets amongſt the Ancients, hath written an excellent 


exciting and neceſlary Poem treating of this Art. Se-_ 


veral others there are that have copiouſly and learned- 
1y- treated on this Subject. 


Alſo a moſt evident demonſtration and ſure Argu- 
ment of the Urtilicy , Pleaſure and Excellency ct this 
Branch of Natural Philoſophy , 1s the principal care 
the Royal and Yoſt Jſuſtrious Society rake for the ad- 
vancement thereof, and for the diſcovery »of its 
choiceſt and rareſt Secrets, and the moſt tacile and 
advantagious means to improve the ſeveral Experi- 
ments and PraGiſes relating to thar Subje& ; as the 
ever-honoured Mr. Ewelin, a moſt Worthy Member of 
that Soczety, in particular hath done on one of the moſt 
principal parts of Agricaltare; wiz. the planting of 
Trees both for Timber, Fruits, and other neceſlary y- 
ſes , and of making that Incomparable Liquor,Cider. 


But nothing could more conduce to the propaga- 
ting, incouraging, and improving of this moſt neceffary 
Art, and of all other Ingenious and Mechanick Arts, 
Inventions, and Experiments , than the Conſtitution of 
Subordinate Societies (after a Provincial manner) in ſe- 
veral places of the Kingdom, whole principal care and 
Office might be cocolle@ all ſuch Obſervations, Expe- 
riments, and Improvements they finde within their 
Province, relating to this or any other Art within their 
Inquiry ; which particular Societies might annually 
impart ſuch Colleftions, Obſervations, Experiments, 
and Improvements that they have obtained, ro the 
Grand Society; and from them alſo might Copies or 
Duplicates of the whole Colletion be Annually 
tranſmitted to each Subordinate Society , thar any per- 
lon may havea place near unto him for the diſcovery 
of his Obſervations, Experiments, Inventions, or Im- 
provements; and that diligent , induſtrious and inge- 

nious 
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nious perſons may have und chereunto, for the in- 
quiry and ſearch into the feveral Inventions, Diſcove- 
ries, and [Improvements of others : by which means e= 
very perſon may have an opportunity to publiſh oc 
diſcover his Obſervations, Experiments, ec. which o- 
therwiſe have been, and will be, for the moſt part, 
with their Auchors buried in Oblivion; and every one 
may alſo have the like opportunity or advantage to 
ſearch into, or enquire after the ſeveral Ways, Me- 
thods, Inventions, &9c. uſed or diſcovered 1n any 0- 
cher place of England, of ſuch things relating to this 
Society 3 which of neceſſity muſt abundantly improve 
Science and Art , and advance Agriculture and the 
ManufaGures, two of the Principal SE of this 
Nation , Wealth and Honour, 


That the particular proceedings ( already made 
known) of that moſt Illuſtrious Society , and the 
more Univerſal much defired and expected from them, 
(nexc unco the Publick Peace and Tranquillity of the 
Nation ) are eſteemed the only ways and means to 
promote Induſtry and Ingenuity, to imploy our nu- 
merous People, to cultivate our wafte Lands, to con- 
vert our barren Fields into fruicful Gardens and Or- - 
chards, to make the Poor Rich, and the Rich Honour- 
able, every man is willing ro aſſiſt in fo Univerſal a 
work (unle(s thoſe who thrive by others ruines.) VVe 
finde many have aGed their parts, and diſcovered to the 
World what they apprehended or had the experience 
of ; which though much ſhore of what may be done, 
yet have they nor loſt their Aim. Many by their Rules, 
Precepts, Obſervations and Experiments, have highly 
advanced this Noble Science of Agricultzre. Burt ſee- 
ing fome of thoſe Treatiſes are relating to particular 
Countries or places, or to ſome branch only or part of 
this our Subje& , and thoſe allo difficult to be obtain- 
ed, and many of them filled with old obfolere and im- 
pertinent directions and things, and too voluminous for 


_ our Laborious Husbandman , whom they principally 


concern, I thought it no time 1ll ſpent in ſuch times 


and 
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and hors, as other neceſſary Afﬀeairs detain me nor, to 
cole ſuch uſeful Obſervations, Preceprs, Experiments 
and Diſcoveries, which I finde diſpers'd in the ſeveral 
Atithors treating of this Subje, and ro reduce them 
into the following Method ; omitting ſuch things as 
have been found to be uſcleſs, falſe, or meerly puta- 
rive or conjeQural, or tclatiog co other Climates : and 
adding allo ſuch Diſcoveries, Obſervations and Experi- 
ments as[ have obtained from others, and my ſelf dif- 
covered'] and never before publiſhed by any. You 
have here'Epitomized the Subſtance and Marrow of all 
or moſt of the known Authors treating of this Sub- 
Je&, or any part thereof ; and alſo ſuch new and ne- 
ceſſary Obſervations and Experiments as are for the 
benefit and improvement of our Country-habitations : 
which I hope may gratifie ſuch Readers as defire a work 
of this Nature, until our Philoſophers and Heroes of 
Science and Art, handle the Plough and Spade, and un- 
dertake the more Plenary Diſcovery and Deſcription 
of theſe Ruſtick Operations; which indeed require 
not only an experienced Hand, but a judicious and in- 
genious Pen: until when, 1 hope this indigeſted Piece 
may finde a place in our Raral Libraries; and then I 
ſhall willingly be the firſt that ſhall commir this to the 
Flames, to give way for a better; which that we may 
ſuddenly obtain, is my earneſt defire. 
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CHEE 
Of Hubandry and Improvements in general 
plainly diſcovering the N ature, Reaſons, and 
Cauſes of Improvements ; and the Growth of 
Vegetables, &c. 


Griculture hath been (not undeſervedly) eſteem+ bat 48i- 
ed a Science , that principally teacheth us the *#*"**: 
Nature, and divers Properties and Qualities, as 
well of the ſeveral Soils, Earths and Places, as of 
the ſeveral Productions or Creatures , whether 
Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral that either natu- 
rally. proceed, or are artificially produced from, 

or elſe maintained by the Earth. Agricultura eſt Scientia docens 

que ſunt in unoquoqz Agro ſernnda & faciunda, gue terra maxi- 

mos perpetuo proventws ferat, \aith Varro. | 

_ The Judicious and Underſtanding Hu5bandmar muſt firlt con- 0f the $4bje7 

fider the Subje&t whereon to ſpend his Time, Coſt,and Labor,viz. F922 , 7 

the Earth,or Ground;which we uſually term either Meadow, A- befows his 

rable,Paſture, Woodland,Orchard,or Garden-ground : then, whe- 
ther it be more Commmodious or Profitable Pe Meadow, for Pa- 
ſture,or for Woods, which in moſt places are naturally produced, 

to the great advantage of the Hwwbandman;or with what particu- 

lar Species of Grain,Pullſe, Trees, Fruits, or other Vegetables, it is 

beſt to Plant or Sowe the ſame, to his greateſt benefit; And with 

what Beaſts, Fowl, or other Animals, to Stock his Farm or other 

Lands. Alſo he is to conſider the beſt and nioſt commodious way 

of Tilling, Improving,Propagating,Planting,and Manuring all ſuch 

Meadows, Arable and Paſture Paſture-Lands, Woods, Orchards 

and Gardens ; and the Reaſons arid Cauſes of ſuch Improve- 

ments. All which we ſhall endeavor to diſcover, to the ſatisfa- 

ion and content of the diligent and laborious Huſbandman. 

But before weenter upon the particular Ways and Methods 

of Agriculture treated of in this enſuing Work, we ſhall endea- 

vor to unvail the ſecret Myſteries (as they are commonly elteem- - 

ed) of the Productions and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain 

and familiar Method,not exceeding the Capacity of our Huſband- 

. men, whom this Treatiſe doth principally concern z by _ true 
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verſal Spirit 
87 Mercury. 


De Fermen- 
tatione. 


'Of the Univer- 
ſal Sulpenre 


De Fermen- 
tatione. 


knowledge whereof,a gate is opened to Propagate, Maturate, or 
Advance the Growth or Worth of any Tree, Plant, Grain, Fruit 
or Herb, to the higheſt pitch Natwre admits of. 

This Globe of Earth that affords unto us the ſubſtance, not on- 
ly of our ſelves, but of all other Creatures Sublunary,is impregna- 
ted with a Spirit moſt ſabtile and Ethereal, as it were, divinioris 
Aure 'particala(as the Learned Willis terms it)which the Origizal 
or Father of Nature hath placed in this World, as the Inſtrument 
of Life and Motion of every thing. This Spirit 1s that which in- 
ceſſantly adminiſters unto every Animal its Generation, Life, 
Growth, and Motion 3 to every Vegetable its Original and Vege- 
tation : It is the Vehicle that carricth with it the Sulphureoms and 
Saline parts,whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all Vege- 
tables and Animals are formed or compoſed. It is the Operator or 
Workman, that tranſmutes by 1ts active heat the 81/phureoxs and 
Saline parts of the Earth or Water ito thoſe varieties of Objects 
we daily behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Ma. 
trix wherein 1t operates : It continually perſpires through the 
pores of the Earth, carrying with it rhe S#/phureoys and Saline 
parts, the only treaſure the Haſband-man ſeeks tor , as hath been 
by ſome Ingenious Artiſts mechanically proved, by receiving the 
ſame between the Yernal and Autumnal Equinoxes 1n an Alem- 
bick-head, where it hath condeaſed,and copioully diſtilled into the 
Receiver, at that ſeaſon of the year ; the Earth then more liberal- 
ly affording it,thaa in the Winter-ſeaſon : which Spiritual Liquar 
fo Leved, is not a Treaſure to be {leighted or neglefted, carry- 
ing with it the only Matter of Vegetables, as the ſame Artiſts af- 


firmed, that having placed the ſame under a Melon-Glaff near 


ſome Yegetable,it was thereby wholly attratted externally,and con- 
verted into that Yegetable;they concluded alſo the ſame to be that 
Materia Prima que abſq; omni ſumptu,/abore &* moleſtia reperta 
eſt, & quam in cor me te oportet antequam ad terram perveni- 
at,&c.This Liquor ubtedly would be of ſingular Vertue and 
Eft in advancing and maturating the Growth of the-more ex- 
cellent Flowers or Curioſities,being irrigated therewith. It is eaſily 
obtained,and that in great Quantities,by ſuch that think not a lit- 
tle time and labor loſt,to ſcrutine into the Myſteries of Nature.But 
whether we obtain it ſingly,or-fimply.or not,this we know, that it 
is to be received by placing the more natural Receptacles,the Seeds 
and Plants in the.Earth, which gives it us tranſmuted into ſuch 
Forms and Subſtances as are maſt delired gnd neceſſary. 
Although the Spirit or Mercury be that active and moving 


_part,. and that principally appears in the Generation or Con- 


ception of any Vegetable or Animal, and is allo the firſt that flies 
m theſeparation or diſlolution of Bodies, yet is it imbecile and 
defective without that moſt Excellent,Rich,and S»/phureows Prin- 
i <6 ome (according tothe $29 yaa ofthe Learned Willzs ) is 
O1 


a little thicker conliftence:than the Spzr;t, and next unto it the 


moſt active ; for when any mixture or compound 1s ſeparated, the 


Sprrits firſt fly,then follow after the $u/phareows Particles.The tem- 
; 7 perature 
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perature of every thing, ſo far as'to the Heat, Conſiſtence, and cu- 
rious Texture thereof, doth principally depend on Slphur ; from 
hente every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thoſe infinite va- 
rieties of Forms, Colours, Guſts,Olours, Signatures, and Vertues 
it is that which is the proper M:dium to unite the more Volatile 
Mercury or Spirit to the more fixed Salt. Spiritus Mediante Anima 
cum corpore conjungitur & ligatur,@s fit unum cum eis,lay the Phi- 
Loſophers. This Sulphur, or oyly part, is eaſily ſeparated and diſtin- 
2ui{h'd in Vegetables by the more curious : it ariſeth out of the earth 
with the aforeſaid 27:rcury or Aqueoxs Spirit,though not at the firſt 
diſcernable, yet 1n every Plant more and more maturated and aug- 
mented by the Suns influence,as the Seed or Matrix 1s more or.lels 
inclined to this Principle : This is alſo that which gives to our hot 
and ſtinking Dungs, Soils, or Mannres, the Oleaginous pinguidity 
and Fertility, and which begets that fiery heat which is in Vege- 
tables, as Hay, Corn, &+c. laid on heaps not throughly dry. _ 
Not only the Duration of 12dividuals, but allo the Propagati- 7," > 

on of the Specics dependeth much on the Principle of Salt : for the wills de fer- 
Growth of Minerals, the Fertility of Land, the Vegetation or Temarione. 
Growth of Plants, and. chiefly the fruitful Faetation and Progeny 
of Animals, have their Original from their $alize Seed. This Salt 
obſcurely paileth with the 2ercurial Spirit and the Sulphur, and is 
aſſociated therewith ; where ever that paſſes, and where it finds a 
convenient Aeceptable, Seed, or Matrix, it is mare fixed than either 
the Sulphur or Spirit, The Salt 1s that which gives to every Crea- 
ture a Snbſtance or Body, without which neither the Spirit nor 
Sulphur could be reduced or coagulated into any Form 3 It is in e- 
very thing: Sal auterr reperitur in rebus omnibas. Its volatile, 
when carried in the wings of the Spirit and Sulphur, by the natu- 
ral Fire or Motion : But afterwards it is more: fixed, when ſepara- 
ted from the Spirit, or Mercury, and Sulphur by artificial Fire, as 
appears in the aſhes or Capnt Mortuum of all Vegetables, Animals,or 
Minerals diſtilled or burnt ; much alſo of the Sulphureows or Mer- 
cnrial parts are coagulated by, or tranſmuted into the Sa/zne by 
natural or artificial Heat or Warmth, as is evident in the Sea, the 
nearer it 15to the EqaizoGial Line, and the more it receives of the 
Perpendicular or dire Beams of the Sun, the greater quantity of 
Salt it contains, not only by the exhalation of the Aqueoxs or 
Phleematich parts, but the Maturation, Tranſmutation, or Fixatt- 
on of the more Volatile, Spiritual, and Sulphureoxs parts, into the 
more $alize or fixed : For in thoſe hotter Cl;mrates the Land it 


in ſo high a degree, are not ſo Fertile, nor abound {o- much. with. \'F 


But we will leave theſe Philoſophical Principles as they are ſimply camo re 
tables. 


F 2 more 


of 1 Husbandry, and 


trhere Watey or 
Spirits abound, 


more-Secret, Myſtical, and Afechanick Indagations of Nature, and 
diſcourſe only of that Univerſal Spirit or Yapor, which daily and 
every moment perſpires and proceeds out of every part of the 
Earth, .and 1sin every thing, containing 1n it ſelf the Spzrit or Aer- 
eury, the Sulphur and the Salt in one body united : and without 
Art indiviſible, yet ſome one Part or Principle abounding more 
orlefs in every thing ; as the Water containeth more of the Spiri- 
tuz} or Aqueons part ſeveral Fruits, Plants, Flowers, and Soils,more 
of the Sx phureous > and Barks of Trees, Blood of Animals, and ſeveral 
Minerals,more of the Saline. And whereſvever theſe Prixciples are 
molt equally tempered or mixed,there is moſt of Fertility, as is evi- 
dent in the ſeveral Natures, Tempers and Qualities of Places, for 
the Produttion or Propagation of Yegetables; and whereſoever any 


or either of theſe Principles do over-much abound, Vegetables are 


not produced; as Waters, or any other Liquors, or Spirits, are not 
Fertile in themſelves as to Vegetation, unleſs they are either con- 
joyned with ſome other Subſtance or Matter, of the more Phleg- 
matick parts evaporated, and the remaining part maturated by 
the Sun or Air into an augmentation of the other Prizciples, then 


4s it capable of yielding naturally ſome fort of Vegetables : For 


although ſeveral Plants ſet in Water only, do emit fibrous roots, 
and flouriſh therein for a time ; yet is it meerly an attraction of 
the moſt Saline and Sulphareoxs parts or Principles toits ownrelief, 
as iSevident by its better thriving, if the Water be often changed : 
At beſt, this nouriſhment 1s but weak, having ſo little of the $x- 
phur and Salt; as the Withy, Poplar, and other Aquatick Plants de- 
monſtrate. Therefore out of any fort of Waters only, it is in vain 
to attempt any material or eftectual increaſe of Vegetables, other 
than that are naturally Aquatick, becauſe they contain a ſuper- 
aboundant Spirit or Moiſture, Therefore vain is the new received 
Opinion that Trees and other Vegetables,and alſo other Minerals, 
proceed from Water only. But our Spiritzs Mundi, or Materia 
propinqua Vegetabilium, although it appear in a Liquid form, yet 
it contains actually an equal proportion of the three Principles : 
And the more any Subſtance or Matter is impregnated, or irriga- 
ted therewith, the more prone or apt it is to Vegetation; as Rain- 
water being animated with it by the continual Exhalations or 
Fumes aſcending from the Earth, and by it coagulated and detain- 
ed, is more prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, as you 
may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by its ſudden Ge- 
neration of Animals and Vegetables in the Spring-time, then the 
Farth more copiouſly breathing forth that Spiritzs Mundi, which 
returned again, doth by the vivifying heat of the Sun, eaſily tran- 
ſcend 'into another Species. How ſoon will Horſe-hairs receive 
life, lying in Rain-water but a few days in the heat of the Sun in 
the Spring-time ! whereof IT have ſeen many in the High-ways at- 
ter Rain m the Month of May, yery nimble. and quick, that had 


_ not Fyetloft their ſhape of a Horſe-hair. This is worthy our further 


enquiry, to what Period this may be advanced : it may aiſo ſerve 


as an 7dex to point at ſeveral other Excellent Diſcoveries. 
= Neither 
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Neither is the more Szlphureozs part or Principle of it ſelf capable #* _ 
of yielding Yegetables, being of too hot and/pinguid a Nature, as zfon, x 
the Dung of Animals (and eſpecially of Volatiles that eject no 
Urine, whereby the more fiery and S#/phureoze part of the others ' 
1s diluted ) containing much of that pinguidity, produce no Vege» 
tables of it ſelf, unleſs commixed or allayed with ſome other Mat- 
ter abounding with the other Prizciples, or that it looſeits too fie- 
ry or deſtrufive Nature, by being expoſed to the Sun or Air, un- 
till it be evaporated, then willit emit ſeveral Vegetables : Of the 
like Nature alſo are the fleſh and bones of Animals, yielding a very 
| rich Compoſt, though of themſelves (through over-much heat 
| and pinguidity ) ſterile. 1 
The Saline, or more fixed Principle, which is eſteemed by moſt | _y 4s 
Authors the only. thing conducing to Fertility, yetis of its ſelf, 
or in an over-bounding quantity, the moſt barren and unfruit- 
ful. Itis preſcribed as aſure way to deſtroy Weeds (Pegetables ) 
by watering the place with Brine or Salt-water ; yet what more 
fruitful, being moderately commixed with other Materials of ano- 
ther nature, than Salt ? But obſerve, that Salts extrafted out of 
the Earth; or from Vegetables or Animals, are much more Fer- 
tile than thoſe of the Sea, containing in them more of the Vege- 
tative Power or Principles, and are therefore much to be preferred, 
Glauber makes it the higheſt improvement for the Land, and for Continuatlo 
Trees alſo, affirming that by it you may enrich the moſt barren' Mracul 
Sands, beyond what can be performed by any other Soils 'or Ma- 
nures, in caſe 1t be deprived of its Corroſive Qualities; for then 
will it naturally attract the other Prizciples, continually breathing 
out of the Earth, and in the Air,and immediately qualifie it ſelf for 
Vegetation ; as I obſerved in a parcel of Field-Land of about three 
Acres ot or bxrn-beaten 1n a very hot and dry Spring,of it ſelf 
naturally barren, and after the burning and- ſpreading the aſhes, 
wherein was the Fertile Salt deprived of its Corrofive ſterile qua- 
lity, the Land was plowed very ſhallow, and Barly ſown therein 
about the beginning of ay, in the very aſhes as it were (no Rain 
falling from the very beginning of cutting the Turf) yer in thirty 
and (1x hours was the Barley ſhot forth, and the Ground coloured 
green therewith:this Salt attrating and condenſing the ever-breath- 
ing Spirit. The like you may obſerve-in Walls and Buildings, 
where ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, yea, trees of a great bigneſs will 
thrive and proſper remote from the Earth, and without any other 
nouriſhment than! what that Fertile Salt attra&ts and condenſes, as 
before ; which it could not have done, had it not been purged of 
Its Corrolive and Sterile Nature by Fire when'it was made into 
Lime : For all Chymifts know; that noSaltsmore eafily diffolve per 
deliquum, than thoſe thatare moft-calcined.'.- oo © 
he Salt alſo of the Sea is not without -its Fertile Nature, being 
ordercd with Judgment and Diferetion, asyeſee evidently, that 
the Salt Marſhes ( out of whichthe Sea isdrain'd ) excel in Ferti- 
lity : and many places being irrigated with the Sea-Water, yield a 
notable increaſe ; Corn: alſo therewith imbibed, hath mn _ 
| aqvan 
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- advanced, as appeared in the Preſident of the Conntry-man that 
caſually let his Seed-Corn fall into the Salt-Water. And inthe 


Itle of Wight. it is-abſerved,that Corn flouriſheth on the very Rocks 
that are bedewed with the Salt-water by the Blaſts of the Southern 
Winds., The ſhells of fiſh, being as it were only Salt coagulated, 
have proved an excellent Manure for barren Lands after they have 
lain a competent time to diflolve. PAIL 

From what hath been before obſerved, we may conclude that 
the higheſt Fertility and Improvements are to be advanced and 
made from the moſt equal Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeveral 
Principles, or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures,or Com- 
poſts that more or leſs abound with either of them, having regard 
unto the nature of ſuch Yegetable, whole propagation or advance- 
ment you intend : Some. delighting in a more Hot or Cold, Moiſt 
or Dry, Fat or Barren, than others. And next unto that, from 
due Preſeryation, Reception, and rtght diſpoſing and ordering- of 
that Spiritys Mundi, every where found, and to beattained with- 
out Coſt, and as well by the poor as rich. C 

It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and is 
diffuſed in the Air, and loſt unleſs we place convenient Recepta- 
cles to receive it, as by Planting of Trees, and ſowing of Pulles, 
Grain, or Seed. Out of what think you ſhould theſe things be 
formed or made ? Out of Rain-water, .is'the common Anſwer 'or' 


= Opinion. But we experimentally, finde, that this Vniverſal Subje# 


gives to every Plant its Eſſence or Subſtance, although afliſted by 
Rain or Water both in its nouriſhment and condenſation, 


We ſee how great a Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall Plat of Ground; 


Improvements in General. 


| Lands defended from the violent heat of the Sun, and from the 
ſiveeping, cleanſing, and exficcating Air or Winds, grow more 
Fertile, not ſo much from the warmth it receives, asfrom the pre- 
ſervation of that Fertile Subje@ from being waſted ; as we evi- 
dently ſee it to be 1n all open Champion Lands, when part of the 
very ſame Species of Land being incloſed with tall and defenſive 
Hedges,.or Planted with Woods, are much more Fertile than the 
other : yea,we plainly perceive, that under the Covert of a Buſh, 
Bough, or ſuch like, any Vegetable will thrive and proſper better 
than on the naked Plain. Where is there more barren, dry, and 
hungry Land,than og the Plains and Waſte Lands? and yet but on 
the other (ide of the hedges Fertile,cither by Tnclofire,or ilanted 
with Woods: an evident and ſufficient demonſtration of the high 
Improvements that may be made by Incloture only. Alſo Land 
hath been found to be extraordinary Fertile under Stones, Logs, 
of Wood, ec. only by the condeaſation and preſervation of that 
Univerſal Subjef, as appears by the flourithing Corn in the moſt 
{tony Grounds, where it hath been obſerved that the Stones raken 
away, Corn hath not proved ſo well:and Trees having Stones laid 
on the Ground about the Roots of them, have proſpered wonder- 
fully from the ſame cauſe + As the Learned Yirgil hinted on the 
{ame occaſion. 


Jamque reperti _ 
ui Saxo ſuper, atqz ingentis pondere teſt e 
Oreerent, ——— 

In the watering of Meadows, you may obſerve that the ſuper- 
ficial gliding watering thereof doth infiaitely advance its ferti- 
lity, and accelerates its growth-or vegetation 3 not ſo much from 
the fruitfulneſs of the water, (although that be a very great help, 
and ſome waters abound very much wath that Univerſal 8ubjeF#) 
but by its condenſation and preſervation of that 8#ubjet# ; as ap- 
pears by the warmth and early ſpringing of ſuch Meadows, where 
the water thinly and ſuperficially moves over it 5 where on the 
contrary, water ſtanding and ſubmerging fuch Meadows, and ly- 
ing and ſoaking long under the ſuperficies of the Farth, pede 
the motion of that SxbjeF#, and makes the ground moreſterile,and 
backward in its growth or fpringing. That this &pirituys Mundi 
hath in it a ſenſible heat as well as tertyity, we may perceive by 
Springs in great Froſts, when the Peres of the Earth are ſhut ; the 
Body from whence the Springs flow is warms on the contrary, 
when the Pores are open, and this Spirit walted,and transformed. 
into Vegetables, Animals, &c. and exhauſted by the heat of the 
8x, then is the Body taternally cold, as we ſenlibly perceive'by 
the waters in Wells 1n Summer-time. FE LIT 

This Spiritas Mund; whereof we treat , 1s that which in ſome 
places perfpires more freely than in other,and cauſes that different 
werdant colqur of the Grals in certain rings or circles, : where the 
. Country-peaple fancite the Fairies dance. ook 

The more the Aqueous:/humour.or part'is concotted or exhauft- 
ed by the heat.of the Syy'in tho Summer-time, the thicker and 
more 
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more viſcous 1s this ſubje#; as appears by its condenſation in 
the Air into Mildews, which after a more glutinous manner than 
other Rains or Dews, 1s by the cool Air condenſed into a fat and 
fruitful matter, part thereof reſting on the cloſe and glazie Jeaves 
of the Oak, and ſuch-like Trees, is collected, and with very little 
Art transformed by the induſtrious Bee into that noble ſubſtance 
Honey; other part thereof falls on the young Ears of Wheat, and 
the Buds of ſpringing Hops , where ſuffering a further degree of 
congelation, impedes their growth , unleſs a timely ſhower waſh 
it off: It alſo by its heat tinges the ſtraw of corn and the leaves of 
ſome Trees in ſpots. At that ſeaſon of the year alſo it uſually co- 
agulates in ſome places into Muſhrooms, which are meerly formed 
and made up of this ſubje& undigeſted, and perſpite forth in ſuch 
places in great plenty,ſo that I have ſeen a Muſhroozz near an El] in 
compaſs of leſs than two days growth: the Owner in whoſe Gar- 
den 1t grew, affirmed it to be of one night only. You may alſo 
perceive it in aclear and cool — condenſed into ſmall lines 
like unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface of the earth, eſpecially 
on the lower and richer Lands. 

This is that Y7/coxs Vapour that being concotted and _— 
long in the Air by the heat of the $-,.or otherwiſe, is condenſed 
at length into that Sul/pherozs and Saline Matter 3 and which, by 
its combat in the Air,occafions thoſe Igneal Flames, and Claps of 
Thunder, which more frequently happen at ſuch ſeaſons of the 
year,and in ſuch Climates when and where this more concocted 
Yapour abounds; and leſs in the colder Climates and Seaſons, 
where it is more aqueous. 

This is that inexhauſtible Treaſure the Country-man is to pre- 
ſerve, much more than the Soils and Dungs, and ſuch-like mat- 
ters waſhed away with waters into the Sea, which are inconſide- 
rable 1n compariſon of this: for although Land be never ſo much 
impoveriſhed through over-tilling thereof, yet duly order'd and 
defended, by this only Subject may it be recruited and fertilized, 
as is evident in the pooreſt Land where Trees are grown, after 
the removal of them, the Land is much inriched by their ſhelter. 
Alſo the return of the Soil or Dung that is made of the Produ& 
of any Land either by Paſturing or Tilling the ſame,is a principal 
part of a good Huſband ; and not to feed Cattle, cut Hay, and 
ſowe corn on ſome Lands, and ſpend their Soil and Manure on 
other ; which 1s a grand neglect, and a main cauſe of ſo much 
barren and unfruitful Land in Erglard. | 

Another thing worthy our conſideration concerning this U-7- 
werſal Subje@,is the abating or removing the Impediments of its 
Fertility, which do as it were ſuffocate or conceal that fertile or 
vegetating quality that is in many things; As in Chalk,and ſeveral 
other Stones, Minerals, and Earths,the Acid or ſterile Juice doth 
prevent that Fertility, which otherwiſe might be raiſed from it. 
Therefore do our Huſband-men uſually burn Stones into Lime, 
_ which gradually evaporateth the Acid quality, and coagulateth 
and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, which cauſeth it to Row 
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ſo plentiful a nouriſhment unto Vegetables more than before it 
was burnt into Lime. | BE 

For the ſame cauſe 1s the Superficies or Turf of the Earth burnt 
in many places, which Country-men uſually call dezſdiring or 
burn-beating 3 only they ſuppoſe that the Aſhes of the Vegetable 
contained in the Turf occaſions.the Fertility.:. Bat although'that 
doth yield a part, yet it is the heat of the fire. evaporating, and 
conſuming the Acidity of the Earth,” which makes the Eatth it ſelf 
ſo prepared, to be the more fertile 3 As you may obſerve by the 
very places where thoſe hills of fire were made; that although you 
take the Aſhes wholly away,yet the Earth under thoſe hills being 
fo calcined, yields a greater nouriſhment to ſuch Vegetables grow- 
ing thereon , than on any other part of the ground where the 
Aſhes themſelves are ſpread, Bet $2 3M 

For the fame reaſon are the Summer-Fallowings advantageous 


- to the Huſbandman, not only for'the deſtroying ofthe weeds, but 
for the evaporation of the Acid barren Juyce, and' digeſting and 


fixing thefertile; by which way of Calctnation may ſeveral Stozes, 
Minerals,and Earths be made fertile, which unprepared are not lo : 
this may alſo prove of great uſe for the advancement of the growth 
of many excellent Plants and Flowers, as I have been credibly in. 
formed hath been ſecretly practiſed to that purpoſe. a 

The laſt and none of the leaſt conſiderable means for the re-re- 
viving and improving this $#bje@,is not only the planting,ſowing, 
and propagating of Yegetables in every place, but to plant,ſowe,or 
propagate ſuch that delight in the Soy{ or Place under your im- 
provement: be the nature of the $9y/ or Earth what it will,there is 
ſome Plant or other delights in it : from the higheſt,cold, hot,dry, 
or barren hill, to the loweſt valley, although in the water it ſelf, 
you will finde either Trees, Pulſes, Gratſes, Grains, or ſome other 
Vegetable may be found that will thrive init. Hzic ſegetes,ilic ve- 
niunt felicius nve; Arborei fetus alibi; atque myriſſa vireſcunt 
gramina, &Cc. Virgil. The want of the right underſtanding hereof 
hath been one of the greateſt checks to our Engliſh Improve- 
ments; there being ſo great variety of Land in this Kingdoni, yea 
almoſt in every Pariſh doth the Land vary , that when we tiave- 
had any new way or Method of Improvement urged, by ſowing 
or propagating any new ſort of Grain, Pulſe,or Hay, or otherwile, 
ſeveral have attempted it, few only perhaps have hit the mark, or 
applied it to the right Soil ; the reſt having loſt their labour and 
colt meerly through their own ignorance of the true nature and 
way of ordering of what they undertake, have caſt a ſcandal on 
the thing it ſelf, to the great diſcouragemement of others, who 50- 
therwiſe might have reaped great advantage by it. 

Having thus given you a ſhort Deſcription of the Growth of 
Vegetables, and of that Univerſal Subje@, or Spiritus Mundi, out 
of which they are formed, and of the general Cauſes of Improve- 
ments, | will now deſcend to the more particular and practicable 
Application thereof 3 And firſt 
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Of the great Benefits and Advantages of Enclo- 
(ng Lands, © ASg 


"*Nclofing of Lands,and dividing the ſame into ſeveral-Fields, 
TL, Paſtures,@*c. 15,and hath been ever eſteemed a moſt principal 


wal of Improvement, it aſcertaineth every man his juſt and due 


Propriety and Intereſt, and preyenteth ſuch infinite of Treſpal- 
fes and injuries, that Lands'in common are ſubject unto-;. occaſio- 
ning ſo much of Law, Strife, and Contention : It capacitates all 
ſorts of Land whatſoever for fome of theImprovements mention- 
ed in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe; ſo that a good huſband-may plant 
Timber,Fruit, or other Trees in his Hedge-rows, or any other part 


'of his Lands,or may convert the ſame to: Meadows, Paſture, Arable, 


or Gardens,&c. And ſowe or, plant the ſame-with any ſorts or ſpe- 
cies, of Grain, Pulſe, or other Tillage whatſoever, without the 
check or controul of his unthrifty or envious Neighbours. 


It is alſo of its ſelf a very conſiderable Improvement : And take 
it, asit 1s the moſt general, fot is one of the higheſt Improve- 
ments in Englqnd, and it ſeems to have-born! an equal honor and 


preheminence, above Lands in Common. in other Countreys ; and 
s Antiquity with the Plough it ſelf ; clic why 


ſhould Yirgzl fay ? 


Ante Joverm nulli ſubjgebant arva.Coloni, 
Nec ſignare quidem, ant partire limite Campum, 
Fas erat, -— | 


Encloſure with a gopd tall Hedge-row, preſerves the Land 
warm, and defends and ſhelters it from the violent and nipping 
Winds, that generally nip and deſtroy much of the Corn, Pulte, 
or whatſoever grows on the open Field or Champion Grounds, 
and preſerves it alſo from thote drying and ſcorching Winds more 
frequent in hot and dry Springs, much damaging the Champion 
Lands : It much preſerves that fertility and richneſs the Land is 
either naturally ſubje& unto, or that is by the diligent care and 
coſt of the Hasbandman added, It furniſheth the Owners thereof 
with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulſe,or what ever is ſown there- 
on : Alſo where it1s laid down for Meadow or Paſture, it yields 
much more of Graſs than the open Field-Land ; and the. Hedges 
being well planted with Trees, affords ſhelter and ſhadow for the 
Cattel both in Summer and Winter , which elſe would deſtroy 
more with their feet, than they eat with their mouths, and 
might loſe more of their fat or fleſh in one hot day,than they gain 
in three cool days ; and affords the induſtrious Hawbandmar plen- 
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ty of Proviſion for the maintenance of Fire-boot, Plough-boor, 
Cart-boot 3 and (if carefully planted and preſerved) furniſhes 
him with Timber, Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Syder, as we 
have 1n ſeveral other parts of this Treatiſe caſually hinted. 

It 1s one of the greateſt Encouragements to good Huſbandry, 
and a good Remedy againſt Beggery 3 for it brings Employment 
to the poor, by the continual labour that is beſtowed thereon, 
which 1s doubly repaid by the fruitful crop it annually yieldeth, 
and generally maintains treble the number of Inhabitants or more 
than the Champion, as you may eaſily, perceive if you compare 
ſuch Counties and Places in Erglard, that are for the moſt part 
upon Encloſure, with the Champion and Chilterne Counties 
or Places : And compare alfo the difference of their manner and 
condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, exc. it muſt 
needs convince you that Encloſure is much to be preferred. above 
the Champion, as well for the publique as private advantage. 
Our Predeceſlors were very ſenſible of the ditference, as appears 
by what ingenious old Tyer (who took upon him Huſbandry it 
; Edward the Sixth's days ) faith in his Rythws in his Compariſon 
between Champion Country, and Several. 


25- Tone barefoot and ragged doth goz 
Und ready in Winter to ſterve3 
Chen t'other ye ſee donot ſo, = 
Blit hath that is needful to ſerve, 
Tone pain fn a Cottage doth take, 
When t'other trim Bowers do make; 


26, T'one layeth fo2 Turf and fo2 Sedge, | 
And hath it with wonderiul uit, | | of 
Then t'other in every Hedge _ | 
Dath plenty of Fuel and Frult 3 
Evils twenty times wozſer than theſe; 
Encloſure quickly would eaſe. 
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27, Jh TUod-land the poo? men that have : 
Scarce fully two Acres of Land, | 
VYo!2e merttly {ive, and do fave, _ | 
' Than t'other- with twenty in hand, po 


Pet pay they as much fo2 the two, 
As t'other fo? twenty mitt do; 


The Differences alſo, and the Profits thereof, are plainly to be * 
diſcerned and proved by the Severals, or encloſed Parcels of Land 
that have been formerly taken out of the Field-land or Com- 
mons, and how much they excel the other in every reſpe&,though 
of the ſame Soil, and only a Hedge between 3 and what a yearly 
value they bear above the other. 49 

And alſo by the great quantities of Lands that bave within our 
memories lain open, and in common, and of little value, yet when 
encloſed, tilled, and well ordered, have proved excellent good 
Land, and ſuddenly repayed the preſent and greateſt expence in- 


cident to Encloſure. | 
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Of all which, and many other infinite Pleaſures,Contentments, 
and Advantages that Encloſure yields above the Champion and 
Field-Land, were they but ſenſible who fo much affe& and con- 
tend for the Champion, e*c. they could never be fo brutifh as to 
perſiſt in ſo injurious and unthrifty a method of Huſbandry, both 
to themſelves, to their neighbors, to the poor, and to the Com- 
monwealth in general. 

Thas great Improvement meeteth witHthe greateſt difficulties 
and- impedimentsz amongſt which none appears with a bigger 
face; than the ſeveral Intereſts and diverſity of Titles and Claims 

toalmoſtevery Common-field or waſte Land in Ezeland. And al- 
though (by many ) the greater part of the Intereſted Perſons are 
willing to divide and inclofe it, yet it but one or more envious 
or 1gnorant perſon concerned oppoſe the Deſign, or that ſome 
or other of them be not by the Law under a capacity of aſſuring 
his Intereſt to his Neighbour, the whole muſt unavoidably ceaſe ; 
which hath proved a general Obſtuction, and hath been frequent- 
ly complained of : For the remedy whereof, a Statute to compel 
the Minor party to ſubmit to the Judgment and Vote of the Ma- 
jor, and equally to capacitate all perſons concerned for fuch an 
Enterpriſe,, would be very welcome to the Country-man, where- 
in all particular Intereſts might be ſufficiently provided for; as 
well the Lord of the Soil, as the Tenant, and the poor. 

It isa common thing to have very many great and large High- 
ways over moſt of the Common Fields and Waſte Grounds in Ex- 
gland, which prove a very great Check to the Deſigne of Erclo- 
ſare, and may moſt eaſily be reduced, if a Statute may be obtain. 
ed for that purpoſe, which was not long ſince in agitation,though 
not compleated ; than which , as well for the Compulſion and 
Enabling of oppoſite and uncapacitated perſons, and providing 
for ſeveral Intereſts, as for the Regulating and right Diſpoſition 
of common and necefſary Ways,no A&# or Statute can be of grea- 
ter or more pxblique Advantage to the Kingdom, in the more vul- 
gar way or method of Hwbardry. 


Trees not thrui= There are ſeveral Common- fields, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte 


Lands, that ſhould they be cncloſed, it would be very difficult, 
and in ſome places ſeem impoſhible to advance or propagate any 
quick Fences, or conſiderable quantity of Trees, as before is hint- 
edat, by reaſon of the great drought ſuch Land is ſubject unto in 
the Surmer,aud d ive cold Winds in the Winter and Spring. 
To which we reply, That after, or according to the uſual man- 
mer of Planting,ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows come to little, becauſc 
the young Cions they remove, are commonly brought from a ter- 
tile, warm, or moiſt Soil, into a cold, barren, or dry ; which muſt 
needs produce ſuch an inconvenience. | 
Alſo they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agrecing with 
the Soil they remove them into, or elſe plant them deepnato the 
barreneſt par of the Earth ; or at leaſt take little or no-caxe to 
defend them ( when planted ) from the external Injuries of 
Draught, Cold, ec. x 
? ut 
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- But 5f any are willing, or 1atend to raiſe a Quick-fence,or pro- 
pagate Trecs on ſuch open Land ſubject to ſuch-Inconvemtences, 
the only ways to raiſe a ſufficient quantity betore-hand in a Nur- 
{cry for that purpoſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally de- 
Iight in that Lind where you intend to plant them, and then to. 
place them in ſuch order, (as you will finde hereafter deſcribedin 
the Chapter of Woods) that the Roots be not. below the beſt Soils: 
and that they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter then on the one: 
fide, and an artificial dry Hedge on the other, which may be con- 
tinued til] the quick Flants are advanced above common Inju- 
ries : Or you may ſowe the Seeds of fuch Trees you intend to 
propagate in Fuurows, made and filled with a good Earth, and fe-: 
cured from Cattle,cifher by a double: Hedge, or by ploughing the 
Land for ſeveral years ; and not feeding the fame with Cattle, till” 
ſuch time as the Trees are grown up,-which will ſoon repay the 
imaginary lots of the Herbage, or Grafing , eſpecially-1t the young 
Cions be (the firſt and ſecond years of their growth) a little ſhel- 
tered from the ſharp Winds, by ſhattering a little Straw, Brake, or 
Hawm lightly: over them, which will. alfo-.rot,'and provea good 
: Manure, and qualifie the. heat and drought of the Suramer. 
| -:-And when once you have advanced an indifferent Bank,Hedge, 
ec. about-your new Encloſures, you may much more ealily plant 
and multiply Rows and Walks of Timber, Fruit, and other ne- 
cetlary Trees, the deſtruQtive edge of the cold Winds being aba- 
ted by the Hedges, exc. We frequently have obſerved on fever: 
: high and ſuppoſed barren Hills and Plains, Woods and Trees floi'- 
riſh; and inopen Fields or Gardens within the ſhelter of thoie 
Woods, Trees and other Plants prove as well as in the lower Val- 
| leys3 that. tis enough to convince any rational perſon, that by 
4 Encloſure only, may moft, if not all the Open, Champion, Plain, 
« Waſte, andſuppoſed barren Lands in Erglazd, be highly impro- 
ved and advanced to an equal degree of Fertility to the Eaclo- 
ſures next adjacent, uſing the ſame good Huſbandry to the one 
as tothe other 5 which can never be whileſt it is in Common. x 
It is obſerved that of moſt forts of Land, by how much the —_— ww 
ſmaller the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly value they 1; a» - 
bear, and the better burthen of Cora or Graſs, and more flourj- #oumen 
{hing Trees they yield ; and the larger the Fields or Encloſures 
are, the more they reſemble the Common Fields or Plains, and 
are moſt ſubject to the like inconveniencies, We generally finde 
thata Farm divided into many Severals, or Encloſures, yields a 
greater Rent, than if the ſame were in but tew. 
 Toomany Hedges and Banks 1nrich or watered Meadows waſte p,,1yg 
much Land,and injure the Graſs by their ſhadow, & by dripping, watred Mze- 
; for that needs no ſhelter : Graſs abides any weather ; and in calc —_ 
, the cold Spring keeps it back, it fears not drought, but hath wa- | 
ter and heart ſufficient to bring it forwards,unleſs you plant ſuch 
proving Agratick Trees, whoſe ſhrowds ſhall exceed in value the 
Graſs they injure 3 which may well be done in Rows, and on the 
| edges 
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edgesof the Banks, ec. and will amount unto a conſiderable Im- 
provement, if you ſeled& the right kinds, | 

| That Wheat ſown ih "as. eninges any Land under the Winds, 
is ſubje& to Mildew, is a general opinion amongſt Huſbandmen : 
And the only great Inconveniencie Encloſute is ſubject unto, 
Mr. PBartlib faith, is Mildew. But this is only an injury to. one ſort 
of Gtain ; Neither is it yet certain that Encloſure is the cauſe, for 
we finde and obſerve that Wheat in the Fielden Country is ſub- 
jet to Mildews, though not ſo frequent as-in the Encloſure, by 
reaſon that the Land is not ſo rich generally, nor ſo moift as En- 
cloſures are, which in Summer-time emit a greater quantity of 
that Moiſt 8p7riz, or Univerſal Matter of Vegetables (whereof we . 
diſcourſed before ) than the dry, hungry, open Field-Land doth ; 
which being coagulated in the Air, falls inform of a Dew, ſome- 
times on the Oak, and is then food for Bees; ſometimes on Hops 
and on Wheat, whether high or low, encloſed or open : Nay, 
ſometimes on the one half of a Hop-garden,or a Wheat-field, and 
not on the other. 

But Bleſtirg hath commionly been miſtaken for M:ldew, Wheat 
being ſubjet alſoto it in the beſt and richeſt Lands in moiſt years, 
(whereof more in another place) fo that we cannot finde Enclo- 
ſure only to be the cauſe of either Blaſtizg or Mildew, other than 
that it is the richeſt and beſt Land. Alſo we may obſerve, that in 
the Wood-lands, or Countries where moſt Encloſure is, there the 
Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat, as well as other Grain, 
and more rarely fails than in the Champion Country; wet Sum- 
mers being not ſofrequent as dry ; the Yales and Encloſures alſo 
being by Nr the greater Support of our Engliſh Granary, than 
the Open, Champion, and the Hills z which yields us , 'tis true, 
the greater part of our Drink-corn, delighting in the more hun- 
gry Soil , and proves a good Supply in a wet Summer for the + 
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"Of Meadow and Paſture 'Linvids, ard the ſeverd] 
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Ways of their Improvements,. either. by. watring 
or drowning ; or by ſowing vr propagating ſeve- 
ral forts of extraordinary Graſſes or Hays, &c. 


Eadow and Paſture Lands are of fo conſiderable uſe and ad- 
M vantageto the Huſbandman, that they are by forme prefer- 
red above Arable, in-reſpeCt of the advatitage they bring annuaſty 
- into his Coffers, with ſo little Toil, Expence and Hazard, far ex- 
ceeding in value the. Corn Lands; and-*of principal, uſe for the 
Encreaſe and Maintenance of his Cattle, his' better food , and 
the chiefeſt ſtrength he' hath for'the Tilling and Tmproving his 
other Lands: Meadow and Paſiyre*Linds are generally of two 
forts; Wet or Dry; the Wet Meadows are ſuch,that the Water over- 
- flowsor drowns at ſome times ofthe year; under which term we 
| ſhall comprehend all fach Meadows', or other Lands that are at- 
q ificially watrcd or over-flown, or that are under that capacity of 
n -Improvement, The Dry Meadows of Paftures are ſichthat arenot 
7 over-flown or watered by any River or Stream, under which we 
ſhall comprehend all fuch- Z4cloſaves or Severals that he warm and 
in a fertile Soi], yielding an annual burthen of Hay or Graſs,or that 
are capable of Improvement, by ſowing or propagating of new 
Grafles, Hays, &c. or other ways of Improvement: 


1$'se T; I: 
Of the Watring of Meadyws. 


Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity of being over- 
flown or watred, there are ſeveral ſorts. 

Firſt, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on the Banks of 
great Rivers ,' andare ſubjed& to the over-flowing of ſuch Rivers 
in times of Land-floods only. 

Secondly ,, Such . Meadows that lie near to leffer River or 
Streams, and are capable of being drowned or watered by divert- 
-1ng ſuch River, or ſome part thereof out of its natural Current 
over the lame. 

Thirdly, Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the level of the 
Water, and yet are capable of Improvement by railing the Water 
by ſomeartificial ways or means over them. 

All which fort of Meadows or Lands under thoſe capacities are 
very much improved by the Water over-flowing them , as every 
Country and place can ſufficiently evidence and teſtzfie, 
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Humida Majores herbas alit. 
Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Country in the World, 
where this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could 
Egypt ſubſiſt, unleſs Nz/zs did annually Fertilize its Banks by its 
Inundation ? iSeveral other Potent and wealthy, Countries there 
are in thoſe African and 4ſiar: Territories, whole richeſt and mott 
Fertile Lands are maintained in their Fertility by the Sediment 
of the over-flowing Waters. 


Virgil. | —— Huc ſummis liquuntur rupibus Ames 
Felicemque trahunt limum. 


But theſe are Natural; yetare not ſome Countries without their 
Artificial ways of advancing this ponderous Element to a very 
conſiderable Improvement, as Perſia, Italy,&c. abound with moſt 
Ingenious ways for the raiſing of the water, as well for their Mea- 
dows as other neceſſary uſes; 

of Meadows On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Currents,are 

o '1#2y the moſtand richeſt Meedown,confiliag generally of a very good 

fat Soil, as it were compoſed of the very Sediment of the Water 
overflowing the ſame, after great and haſty Rains : ſuch Mea- 
dows are capable of very little Improvement, eſpecially thoſe 
that border on the greater Rivers , as Thames, Severn, Trent, 
Oxſe, &c. uncapable of abitruftion at the pleaſure of the Huſband- 

- . man. PM | * 

Yer where ſuch 4:adows lying on the borders of great AKivers 
are ota dry and hnngry Soil, and not frequently overflowed by 
Land-floods, may Artificial Works be made uſe of for the railing 
the water over the ſame, to a very conſiderable advantage:where- 
of more hereafter in this Chapter. 

& 1rradows Other Meadows there are, and thoſe the moſt general in Erg- 

watrred by di- [4yg, that border on the leſſer Rivers, Streams,&c. and in many 

Tx 7 £- placesare overflown or drowned by diverting the Water out of 
its natural and uſual Current over them : This is of late become 
one of the moſt univerſal arid advantageous Improvements in Ezg- 
land within theſe few years, and yet not comparable to what it 
might be advanced unto, in caſe theſe ſeveral Obſtruttions were 
removed that impede this moſt noble and profitable Improve- 
ment. 

Hinderances ta. Firſt, The ſeveral Intereſts that are in Lands bordering on Ri- 

#romnns. vers, hinder very much this Improvement, becauſe the Water can- 
not be brought over ſeveral quantities of Land under this capa- 
city, but through the Lands of ignorant and croſs Neighbours, 
who will not conſent thereunto (although for their own advan- 
tage alſo) under unreaſonable terms 3 and ſome will not at all : 
others are not by the Law capacitated for ſuch conſent ( as we 

© noted before concerning Encloſures.) 

Secondly, That great and pernicious impediment to this Im- 
provement, Mills ſtanding on ſo many fruitful Streams, prohibi- 
ting the Laborious and Ingenious Huſbandman to _ = 

| EneEnte 
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benefit and advantage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, carrying in 
their bowels ſo much Wealth into the Ocean, when the Mil them- 
felves yield not a tenth of the profit to the Owners that they hin- 
der to their Neighbours, and their work may as well be perform- 
ed by the ind as by the Water 3 or at leaſt the Water improved 
to a better advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the 2&4 ; 
whereof more hereafter. | 

Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the Ignorance of the 
Conntrey-men, who in many places are not capable of apprehend- 
ing neither the Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof : But becauſe 
ſome certain Neighbours of theirs had their Land overflown a 
long time, and was little the better,therefore will they not under- 
g0 that charge to ſolittle purpoſe ; or becauſe they are common- 
ly poſſeſſed with a fooliſh opinion, that the Water leaves all its fat- 
neſs on the Ground it flows over, and therefore will not advan- 
tage the next 3 which 1s moſt untrue 3 for I have ſeen Meadows 
ſacceflively drowned with the ſame Water, tp almoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles together. Tt is trye,the Water leaves 
its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hz and High-ways in the time 
of great Rains ; but we finde by daily experience, that Meadows 
are fertilized by overflowing as well in froſty, clear, and dry wea- 
ther, as in rainy, and that to a very conſiderable Improvement : 
And alſo by the moſt clear and tranſparent Streams are improved 
ordinary Lands, that they become moſt fertile Meadows. 

Foxrthly, From a greedy and covetous Principle,they ſuffer the 
Graſs to ſtand fo long on the watered Meadows, that it is much 


diſcoloured and grown ſo hawmy, and neither ſo toothſom nor | 


wholeſome, as that on unwatered Meadows ; which brings an ill 
name on the Hay ; which if cutin time would be niuch better, 
and in moſt watered Meadows as good as any other 3 And the Af- 
tir-graſs, either to mow again, or to be fed on the place, will re- 
pay the former ſuppoſed Los. 

The former Impediments may with much facility be removed 
by a Law, which would be of very great Advantage to the King- 
dom in general. The later only by the good Examples and Preſ- 
dents of ſuch induſtrious and worthy Perſons that underſtand bet- 


ter things; the generality of the world — introduced to, . 
xample than by Pre- \ 
cept; although ſome are ſo ſordid and felf-willed , that neither ** 


any ingenious and profitable Enterpriſe by 


apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argument whatſo- 


ever, can divert them from their Byafs of Il|-huſbandry and igno- 


rance : whom weleave, 


On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lie ſeveral 0 radows 


Picces of Land that are not capable of being overflown by the 


than the expedted advantage would recompence 3; which may 
notwithſtanding be improved very conſiderably, by placing of 
ſome Artificial Engine in or near ſuch River or Stream, for the 0- 
vertlowing thereof, : 


H The 


waterid by 4r« 
; : 6 = # tificial En- 
' obſtruction or diverſionof the Water, without a greater injury ge. 
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Of the Perſian 
Wheel, 


.. The moſt. confiderable and univerſal is the Perſia Wheel, much 
uſed in Perſ6a;from whence it hath its name, where they fay there 
are two or three hundred in a River, whereby their Grounds are 
improved extraordinarily : They are allo much uſed in Spain, 7- 
taly,,and in France, and is eſteemed the moſt facile and advanta- 
geous way of railing Water in great quantity to any Altitude 
within the Diameter of the' Wheel, where there is any current of 
Water to continue its motion 5 which a ſmall ſtream will do, con- 
ſidering the quantity and height of the Water you intend to raiſe. 

This 
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This way, if ingeniouſly proſecuted, would prove a very conſi- 
derable Improvement ; for there is very much Land in many 
places lying near to Rivers that 1s of ſmall. worth, which if it 
were watred by fo conſtant a ſtream as this heel will yield, 
would bear a good burthen of Hay; where now it will hardly bear 
Corn. | | FEED 

. How many Acres of Land lie on the declining ſides of hills by 
the Rivers ſides, in many places where the Water cannot be 
brought unto it by any ordinary way ? . yet by this Wheel placed 
in the Kzver or Current, and a Trough of Boards ſet on Treffles to 
convey the Water from it tothe next place of near an equal al- 
titude to the Ciſtern, may the Land be continually watred fo far 
as 15 under the level of the water. _ | 

Allo there is very much Land lying on the borders of Rivers 
that is flat and level, yet neither doth the Land-flovds overflow 
the ſame, or at moſt but feldom; nor can the water be made by 
any obſtruction thereof, or ſuch-like way to overflow it. But by 
this Perſear Wheel placed in the River in the neareſt place to the 
higheſt part of the Land you intend to overflow, therewith may 
a very great quantity of water be raiſed : For where the Land is 

' but little above the level of the Water", a far greater quantity 
of Water, and with much more facility may be raiſed;than where 
a greater height is required 3 the Wheel eaſier niade, and with leſs 
EXPENCE, Pa ER, On YI : 4 

There are alſo many large and flat pieces of Land bordering 0f vind-zs- 
near unto ſeveral Aiversor Streams, that will not admit of any Swi 
of the aforementioned ways of overflowing or watering, either ze. * 

becauſe the Current cannot eaſily or conveniently be obſtructed, 

.- or becauſe ſuch a Perſia Wheel may not be placed in the water 

without treſpaſſing on the oppoſite; Neighbour, or hitiderance to 

others, or the Water not of force fafficient, ec. which places 
may very well admit of a Wind-engine or Wind-mill erected in 
ach part thereof, where the Winds may moſt commodiouſly 
command it, and where the Land ſwells above the ordinary lev<l 
you intend to Water or overflow, though it be remote from the 
Current or Stream, the water being eaſily conducted thereto by 
an open or ſubterraneal paſſage from the Stream. Such WPind-mils 
raiſing a ſufficient quantity of water for a reaſonable height for 
many Acres of Land, muſt needs prove a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the owner, as well for the overflowing thereof, as it 
hath done to many for the draining large Fens of great quantities 
of water to a conſiderable height : Neither is it altogether ne- 

ceſlary that fach Land be wholly plain, and open to all Winds 3 

for in Vallies that are oneach {ide defended with Hills, or in ſuch 

Lands that are on ſome fides planted with Woods, may ſuch 

Wind-mills well be placed; where the wind may at ſome certain 

ſeaſons perform its wotk' ſufficiently, though not ſo continually 

as where theplace is free to all winds. FTE | _ 

. Several have been the Inventions of Tagenious men to accom» nhat wind- 
plith this defigne, and much _ _P promiſed ta perform 3 ooo - 1 
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] ndmi Wheel with Buckets 
| by the Horizontal Windmil, and by a 
STE fixed unto chains ; Alſo by a Wheel carrying mo = 
ter up in Buckets fixed thereto, and caſting the ſame forceably 


from it by the ſwiftneſs of its motion: Others by the perpetual 


Screw, which you may finde mentioned or = 1+ woarhpchnen 
Bliths Engliſh —_— Improved, But there 15 none __ -” 
more feafable, leſs expenſive, of longer rpg" W _ 
pair or danger of Winds, nor more effectual to rail _ _ 

with little Wind,than Vertical Sails like the ordinary W1nd-mills, 


HL —_—_— — 
SSSS_= 
only more 1n number, and not fo long, placed on an Axis of a 
length proportionable tothe length of the Yaxes ; the one end 
reſting on an Tron fork upon the top of a ſingle poſt, the other 
end moveable to ſeveral points on a Quadrant of a Circle, that 
be the Wind which way it will,by only moving the one end of the 
Axis on the Quadrant, it will be dire& to the one' or the other 
fide of the Yanes or Sayls. Under the end of the Axis that reſts on 
the ſingte Poſt , let there be a Pump placed in the Wateryou in- 
tend to raiſe, the head of the Pump not; riſing much above the 
place or paſſage to convey it aways which Pump may: be made 
of what Diameter you pleaſe, according to the ſtrength of your 
Wind-mil, and height you.raiſe the Water : you may make the 

| | trunk 
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trunk of the Pump round ; or if you would have it large, then 
ſquare may ſerve as well as round : let the Bncket always dip 
into the level of the Water , which prevents much trouble and 
injury to the work : let the handle of the Pump. extend in length 
to the Axis of the Wind-mil, which muſt be made crooked to 
receive and move the fame, like unto the Ax of a Cutlers 
Grinding-ſtone or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned wittrthe font, 
which Wind-mill or Engine by any reaſonable Gale of Wind will 
raiſe a very greatquantity of Water(proportionable to its {trength 
and height ) with eaſe ; being made tor a very ſmall charge,cop- 
fidering other coſtly Engines 3 is compoled of very many parts, 
and therefore requires the leſs repair, and is the lefs ſubject to 
damage by violent Winds; and iscafily managed, and therefore 
the more ſutable to our Country-men, who ulually reje& any 
thing, though never ſo excellent, if it be difficult, 
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The Principal Rules neceſſary to be ob ſerved in Over- 
s flowing or drowning of Lands. 


When you have raiſed or brought the Water by any of the x 1 cuting 
aforeſaid means to the height you expected, then cut your main = ca 
Carriage, allowing it a convenient: deſcent to give the Wateria © 
fair and plauſible Current all along 5 let the mouth; of the main 
Carriage be of breadth (rather than depth ) ſufficient to receive 


$ the whole Stream you- deſire, or intend 5. and when you come to 

T ule a part of your Water,let the main Garriage narrow by degrees, 

mY -and ſo let it narrow till the end, that the Water may prels into the 

£ leſſer carriages, that iflue all along from the main. | 

\ At every riſing ground-or other convenient diſtances.you ought , ,,.,,;;u, 


to cut ſmall tapering Carriages, proportionable to the diſtance te !:/ir Car- 
and quantity of Land or Water you have,which are to be as ſha]- 74: 
low as may be, and as many in number as youcan: for although 
it ſeems to waſte mach Land by cutting ſo much turt, yet it proves 
not ſo in the end; for the more nimbly the Water runs over the 
Graſs, by much the better the Improvemcat s , which 1s attained 
by making many and ſhallow Carriages. | 
- Another principal obſervation in Drowning, or Watering of 3 1 natjng 
Lands, is to make Drains to carry off the Water the Carriage *** Pr avns. 
brings on, and therefore muſt bear ſame/proportion to it, though 
not ſo large ; and as the leſſer Carriages conduct the Water to 
every part of your Land, ſo muſt the lefſer Drains be made a- 
mongſt the Carriages, in the loweſt places, to lead the Water oft, 
and muſt widen as they run, as the Carriages leſſened 3 for if the 
Water be not well drained, it proves injurious to the Graſs, by 
ſtanding in pools thereon; in the Winter it kills the Grals , and 
in the Spring or Summer hinders its growth, and breeds Ruſhes 
and bad Weeds 3 which if well drained off, works acontrary <&t- 
ect. | | 
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g Tires for Some graze their Lands till Chriſtmaſs.lome longer ; but as ſoon 
Lewnie: of as you have. fed it bare, then is it beſt to overflow : from Alhal- 
Land, lontide throughout the Winter may you uſe this Huſbandry, until 
the Spring that the Graſs begin to be large : during April and the 
beginning of May, in ſome places may you give the Graſsa little 
water once a week, and it will prove wonderfully, eſpecially in a 
dry Spring. In Drowning,obſerve that you let not the water rett 
too long ona place, but let it dry in the intervals of times, and it 
will prove the better ; nor let Cattle tread it whil't it is wet. 
In the Sumner if you deſire to water your Land, letit bein 
mild or Cloudy weather, or in the night-time, that the water may 
be off in the heat of the day, leſt it ſcorch the Graſs, and you be 
fruſtrate of your expectation. | 
s Manner of In many places you may have the opportunity to command a 
yas Val ſmall Spring or Stream where you cannot a Jarger , or may ob- 
frreams or En- tain water by the Engines before-mentioned, which may not be 
| ſufficient to overflow your Land in that manner, nor ſo muchto 
your content as the greater Currents may; therefore you muft 
tnake your Carfiages ſmall according to your water,and let there 
be ſeveral ſtops in them, that you may water the one part at one 
time, and another part at another : alſo in ſuch dry and ſhelving 
Lands where uſually ſuch ſmall Springs are, and water by ſuch ar- 
tificial ways advanced, a ſmall drilling water, ſo that it be con. 
- >> fant, worketha wonderful Improvement. 
Springs 2ot In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe waters are ſterile, and inju- 
ut] ul. rious to the Huſbandman,as are uſually ſuch that flow from Coal- 
21ires,or any Sulphurecus or Vitrioline Minerals,being of fo harſh 
and brackiſh a ſubſtance, that they become deſtruftive to Vegeta- 
L!es ; Not but that thoſe Minerals, and alſo thofe waters con- 
tain much of that matter which is the cauſe, and of the princi- 
ples of Vegetation, though -not duly applied , nor equaliy pro- 
91 0699-y as much Urine, Salt, ec. kills Vegetables ; yer duly 
ermented, and artificially applied , nothing more fertile. Suck 
Springs that you ſuſpe&,prove them firſt before you go too far : 
thoſe that are bad are uſually reddiſh in colour, and leave a red 
ſediment, and ſhine as it runs, and 1s not fertile until it hath run 
far, andencreaſed it ſelf from other Springs, and gained more 
fertility in its paſſagezas we uſually obſerve greater Rrvers,though 
reddiſh in colour, yet make good Meadow. 


SE C T. TEE. 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


Every place is almoſt furniſhed with dry Meadows, which are 
convertible ſometimes into Meadows , and ſometimes into Pa- 
ſtures; and ſuch places much more where Waters, Springs and Ri- 
volets are ſcarce, or the Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, 
that water cannot fo well be commanded over ſuch Lands as in o- 
ther places they may : which dry Meadows and Paſtures are capa- 
ble of Improvement by ſeveral ways. 


And 
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And principally by Encloſure; for where (hall we finde betrer 7p/oe* ® 
dry Meadows, and richer Paſtures, than in ſeveral hilly places of A 
Somerſetſhire, among the ſmall Encloſures > which not only pre- 
ſerveth the young Graſs from the exſiccating Spring-winds , but 
ſhadoweth it alſo in ſome . meaſure from the Summer-ſcorching 
Sun-beams, as before we noted in the Chapter of Encloſure. Such 
Meadows or Paſtures well planted with either Timber or Fruit- 
trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient places, and enclo- 
ſed inſmall parcels, will furniſh you with good Hay and goad 
Paſture, when your Neighbour whoſe Lands are naked, goes with- 

_ out it 3 for dry Springs or Summers more uſually happen than wetz 
beſides the ihadow for your Cattle, and many other advantages, - 
as before we ob'crved. 

In ſeveral places where the ground 1s moiſt, cold, clay, ſpewy, zine of 
ruſhy or moſlte,or ſubject to ſuch inconventencies,that the Paſture X4ſy a4 | 
or Hay 1s ſhort, ſower, and not proveable, it 1s very good Huſ- A 
bandry to pare off the turf about Fuly or Angſt, and burn the 
ſame (aftcr the manner as 1s hereafter deſcribed when we come - 
to treat of burning of Land)and then plough itup immediately, 

'or in the Spring following, and ſowe the ſame with Hay-duſt, or 
with Corn and Hay-duſt together; for by this means will that 
acid Juice that lay on the furface of the Earth , which was of a 
ſterile nature, and hindred the growth of the Vegetables, be eva- 
porated away, and alſo the Graſs which had'a long time degene- 
rated by ſtanding in fo poor a Soil, be totally deſtroyed, and the 
Land made fertile,and capable to receive a better ſpecies brought 

A 1a the Seed from other fertile Meadows. PE ER. 

It is too commonly obſerved that-many excellent Meadows, or Stwbbing up of 
Paſture-land, are fo plentifully ſtored with Shrubs, ſmall Hiltocks, 9 *< 
Ant-hills, or ſuch like, that a good part thereof is wholly loſt, 
and ſo much thereof as is mown 1s but in patches here and there, 
and that that remains not fo beneficial as if it were either mown 
or fed together. Now the beſt way or Method of ſtubbing-up 
ſach thorny Shrubs, or Broom , or Goſs, or any fuch annoying 
Shrubs, which proves both laborious and coſtly any ather way 
than this, is ingeniouſly delivered by Gabrie/ Platt : the Inſtrument 21/792) - 
by him diſcovered is like a three-grained dung-fork only, but a _—_— 
much greater and ſtronger,according to the bigneſs of the Shrubs, 

@c. the ſtale thereof like a large and ſtrong Leaver ; which 
Inſtrument being ſct half a foot or ſuch reaſonable diſtance from 
the Root of the Shrub, ec. then with a Hedging-beetle drive it 
in a good depth ; then elevate the Stale, and lay ſome weight or 
fulciment under it, and with a Rope faſtened to the upper end 
thereof, pull it down, which will wrench up the whole buſh by 
the Roots. Allo Ant-hills, prove a very great annoyance to Pa- 
ſture, and Mcadow-lands, which may be deſtroyed by dividing 
the Turf on the top, and laying of it open feveral ways ; they 
take out the core, and ſpread overthe other Land, and lay. the 
Turf down neatly in its place again, a little. hollowing in, and 
lower than the ſurface of the Earthz and at 'the 'beginning of 

the 
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the Winter the Water ſtanding therein will deſtroy the remain- 
der of the Ants, and prevent their return, and ſettle the Furf 
by the Spring , that by this means maya very great Improvement 
be made of much Meadow or Paſture-land, now a great part 
| thereof Buſhes and Ant-hills: 
vr —agrg Theſe Meadows and Paſture-lands where the water overflow- 
Meadews and Eth not at any time, are the only places where you may lay your 
Paſtures. dung, or other Manure to the beſt advantage, it being not capable 
of being improved by water, nor the Soul laid thereon ſubject to 
be carried away, or at leaſt the better part thereof extrafed by 
the water, either caſually by Floods, or any other way overflow- 
ing the ſame. 7 | 
Time for Sojl- The beſt time for the Soiling of Meadows and Paſture-lands 
"ne is in the Winter-ſeaſon about Jarwary or February, that the rains 
may waſh to the Roots of the Graſs the fatnels of the Soil, before 
the Sun drieth it away : and ditſolve the clots,that may be ſpread 
_= a Buſh drawn over it like a Harrow, before the Graſs be too 
igh. 
Soy! for _ © ſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or any other Fewel, is 
|: 0pm very proper to be laid on Cold, Spewey, Ruſhey, and Moſlie Land 
(not ſandy or hot) and ſuits beſt therewith , and agrees with the 
Huſbandry of burning the Turf, as is before adviſed : the dung 
of Pigeons, or any other Fowl, works a better effect on that 
than other Lands 3 alſo all hot and fandy Soils are fitteſt for that 
fort of Lands. | 
For ſandy or Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold foflile Soils, are an extraor- 
bot Land. dinary Improvement to dry, ſandy, hot Lands of a contrary na- 
ture or temperature,as well for Meadow and Pafture, as for Corn- 
Land: I have ſeen much of the blew Clay, which they call Vrry, 
that's digged out of the Coal-mines, and lies near the Coal, laid 
on Meadow and Paſture-lands , to a very conſiderable advan- 
tage. Many inſtances of wonderful Improvements made by mix- 
ing of Soils of contrary natures, you may finde in ſeveral of our 
modern Ayral Authors. 
For othty Mea- Between theſe two extremes,your ordinary dung or Soil is bett 
PRs. beſtowed on your Meadows and Paſtures, not ſo much inclining 
either way 3 for it is a very principal part of good Huſbandry 
to apply the Soil or Compolt properly,as the nature of the ground 
requireth ; whereof you may finde more hercafter, in the Chap- 
ter of Soils, Dungs, exc. 


SECT. IV. 
Of ſeweral new Species of Hay or Graſs. 


Tt is found by daily experience, not only in forein parts, but ia 
our own Country, that a very great Improvement may be made 
on the greater part of our Lands, by altering the ſpecies of ſuch 
Vegetables that are naturally produced, totally ſuppreſſing the 
one, and propagating another 1n its place, which may rejoyce 

an 
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and thrive better there than that before, as. we evidently ſee by 

Corn ſowen on Land where hardly Grafs would have grown, 

what a Crop you reap 3 but theſe are but Annuals : that which 
; raiſes the greateſt advantage to the Huſbandman, is what annu- 
2 ally yields its increaſe without a renovation of expence 'in 
Ploughing and ſowing 3 as we finde in the Clover-graſs or great 
Trefoyl, St. Foyn or Holy- Hay, La Lucern, Spurrey-ſeed, Trefoyl, 
| None-ſuch, &c. whereof apart. ; 

This Graſs hath born the name, and is eſteemed the moſt prin- 9 th: Clover- 
cipal of Graſs , both for the great Improvement it brings by 86. _ 
Its prodigious Burthen , and by the excellencie of the Graſs or 
Hay for Food for Cattle, and is much ſowen and uſed in Flaz- 
ders and in Holland, Preſidents to the whole world for good 
Huſbandry. | FER 

In Brabant they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Winter and Sum- 
'mer on an Acre, ſome cut and laid up for Fodder, others cut and 
eaten green : here in Exgland they ſay an Acre hath kept four 
Coach-horſes and more all Summer long ; but if it kept but two 
Cows,it is advantage enough upon ſuch Lands as never kept one. - 
You may mow the hirit Crop in the midſt or end of ay, and lay 
? © *thatup for Hay; if it grow not tooltrong, it will be exceeding 
; good and rich, and feed any thing:then reſerve the next for Seed, 
which may yield four Buthels upon an Acre, each Buſhel being 
worth three or four pound a Buſhel, which will amount to the 
reputed value of ten or twelve pounds per Acre; and after that 


.Crop alſo it may be fed. It hath alſo this Property, that after the 
'growing of the Clover-graſs three or four years , it will ſo frame 
L the Earth,that it will be very fit for Corn again, which will prove 
L ”a very great Advantage, and then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. £12/i In- 
D Blith. Others fay it will laſt five years , and then alſo yield three f'**”"* 
; or four yeats together rich Crops of Wheat, and after that a 
5 Crop of Oats. | 
7 In the Annotations upon Mr. Hartl;bs Legacie,we finde ſeveral 
- Computations of the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing 
5 Clover-eraſ5,as that a parcel of Ground, a little above two Acres, 
: the ſecond year, did yield in 24zy two Load of Hay worth five 


pounds: the next Crop for Seed was ripein Axgyſt, and yielded 

three very great Loads worth nine pounds that year ; the Seed 

was 300 I. which with the Hay was valued at thirty pounds , be- 
«lides the after-Paſture. Another Preſident is, that on four Acres 

there grew twelve Loads of Hay at twice mowing , and twenty 
Buſhels of Sced;one Load of the Hay mown in May being worth 

two Load of the beſt of other Hay, and the After-paſture three 

times better than any other ; the four Acres yielded in one year 
fourſcore pound. Another, that ſix Acres of Clover did maintain 

for half a year thirteen Cows, ten Oxen, three Horſes, and twen- 

ty ſix Hogs; which was valued at forty pound, beſides the Win- 
ter-Herbage. | 

The aforeſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem prodigious , on- 7 5? Lax 
le arich, light Land, warrh and dry, be ſown therewith, in which 7,6 
| I | 


graſs. 
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it principally delighteth ; and then tt may probably anſwer the 
faid Valuations, and muſt needs be a very high Improvement , al- 
though the Ground were good and profitable before. It will allo 
proſper and thrive on any Corn-land, well manured or foiled, 
and brought into perfect Tillage. Old Land, be 1t courſe or rich, 
loag untilled is beſt for Corn, and beſt and moſt certain for Cls- 
ver Graſr; and when you have Corned your Land as much as 
you intend, then to ſowe it with Clover is the properelt ſeaſon : 
Land too rich for Corn, cannot be too rich for Clover. Poor 
Lands are not fit for Clover, unleſs burnt or denſhired, as we ſhall 
hereafter dire ; or limed, marled, or otherwiſe manured, and 
then will it bring forth good Clover. 


— 1g An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clover- 
Aitts Graſs Seed, whichis in meaſure ſomewhat above half a peck, ac- 


cording to Sir Richard Weſtox. The quantity of Seed for an Acre 
Mr. Bl:th conceives will be a Gallon, or nine or ten pound; which 
agrees with the other : But if it be huſky (which ſaves labour in 
cleanſing of it,and alſo ſowes better by filling the hand, than mix- 
ed with any other thing ) you muſt endeavor to finde out a true 
5 8 6" according to the cleanneſs or toulneſs you make it ; 
ut be ſureto ſoweenough, rather too much than too little 3 for 
the more there is, the better it ſhadows the Ground : Some have 
ſowen fifteen pound on an Acre with good ſucceſs 3 ten pound 
ſome judge to be of the leaſt, however let the Seed be new and of 
the beſt, which the Engliſh is eſteemed to be. 
7h: time axd The ufual way is thus adviſed : when you have fitted your Land 
ſdving Clover- by Tillage and good Huſbandry, then ſowe your Barley and Oats, 
_ grals. and harrow them ; then ſowe your Clover-graſs upon the ſame 
Land, and cover it over with a ſmall Harrow or Buſh, but ſowe 
not the Corn ſo thick as at other times ,the Land uſually requires. 
The principal ſeaſons for the ſowing thercof are the end of March, 
and throughout April. Sir Richard Weſton adviſeth to ſowe the 
Clover-ſeed when the Oats begin to come up 3 alſo that you may 
ſowe it alone without any other Seed or Grain, and that it will be 
ready to cut by the tirſt of Jure the firſt year. It is alſo obſerved 
that Poliſh Oats are the beſt Corn to be ſowen with Clover about 
the middle of April : two Buſhels and a half, or three Buſhels to 
an Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oats at Harveſt, and 
ſhadow the Clover from the heat of the Sun 5 which will be a no- 
table Paſture in September or OdFober following. 
of cutting About the mid(t or end of XMay,may you cut the firſt Crop for 
Gs Poa " Hay ; which takes up more time and labour to dry it than ordi- 
'nary Hay, and will go very near together : yet if it grow not too 
ſtrong, it will be exceeding rich and good, and feed any thing. 
The exact time of cutting is when it begins to knot,and then will 
it yield good Hay,and ere the year be about it may yield you three 
ſuch Crops; and afterwards feed it with Catt]e all the Winter, or 
until Jazary ,as you do other Ground : But if you intend to pre- 
ſerve the Seed, then you muſt expect but two Crops that year 3 


the firſt Cropas before,but the ſecond mult ſtand tull the Seed be 
come 
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come toa full and dead ripeneſs, for it will not be very apt to 
ſhed. When firſt you can obſerve the Seed in the Huſk,, about a 
moneth after it may be ripe, and then the Secd begins to change 
its. colour, and the Stalk begins to die and turn brownzand being 
turned to a yellowiſh colour, in a dry time mow it, and preſerve 
it till it be perfe&tly dry. In ſome years it ripens ſooner than in o- 
ther, therefore you need not be preciſe as to the time, but to the 
ripeneſs of it. The Stalksor Hawm after you have thraſhed out 
your Seed, Cattle will eat ; but. if they be too old and hard they 


will not. Somedirec to boyl them, and make a Maſh of them, ir Richard 
and it will be very nouriſhing, either for Hogs, or any thing that W<ſtor- 


will eat thereof. Others reject the Stalks as uſcleſs, and eſteem 
the Seed only to be a ſufficient Advance of that Crop. If after 
two years ſtanding of Clover-graſs you ſutfer the later Crop to 
ſhed its Seed, you will have your Land new ſtored with Clover, 
that you nced not convert it to other uſes, 


One Acre of this Graſs will feed you as many Cows as [ix Acres  p:furing w 
of other common Graſs, and you will finde your Milk much rich- /eedin; of Clo- 
er, andexceeding in quantity, and fattens very well : The beſt *8* 


way of feeding of it, and as is reported 1s the uſual way in Hol- 
land and Flanders, is to cutit daily as your Cattle ſpend it,and 
give it them in Racks under ſome Trees, or in ſome Shed or Out- 
houſe, for the Cattle will injure it much with their feet , it being 
a grols ſort of Vegetable. Unleſs you mow it for the Seed,the beſt 
huſbandry is to graze it, or feed it in Racks ; becaule it is ſo ex- 
cel{ent a Food green, and ſhrinks ſo much in the drying. Swine 
will grow fat with what falls from the Racks. It 1s not good to let 
Cattle that are not uſed to this Food, eat too liberally of it at 'the 
firſt ; for I knew a Yoke of Oxen put hungry into a field of Clo-. 
ver-graſs, where they fed ſo heartily on this ſweet Food, that one 
immediately died through a meer Surfeit, the other with difficul- 
ty preſerved; therefore ſome preſcribe to give them a little Straw 


* mixed therewith at the firſt, or to diet them as to the quantity, 


may do as well. Swine will paſture on it 1a the Helds. 


It being preſerved throughly dry, about the middeſt of March of thri%3n; or 
thraſh it, and cleanſe it from the Straw as much as you can ; then - — toe 


beat the Hulk again, being exceeding well dried in the Sun after 
the firſt Thraſhing, and then get out what Seed you can ; or after 
you have thraſhed it, aad chaved it with a fine Rake, and ſunned 
it in a hot and dry ſeaſon, if you will then rubit, you may get 
very much out of it ; ſome have this way got above two Buſhels 
out of an Acre: Sir Richard Weſton faith you may have five Buſh- 


els from an Acre. 


He is a good Thraſher that can thraſh ſix Gallons ina day, and x1y;7 


after the ſecond Thraſhing,drying,and winnowing or chaving, it 
is confidently averred that it may be purely ſeparated from its 
Huſk by a Mill, after the manner as Oatmeal is ſeparated from the 
Chaff, and that at a very ealie rate : But it isalfo experiniented 
tat our own Seed ſown in the Huſk hath proved the belt, thick- 


er, and certainer than that ſowed of the pure Secd it ſelf, other- 
I 2 NY wiſe 
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wiſe you muſt be forced to mix therewith aſhes of Wood or Coa ls 
courlly ſifted, or with Saw-duſt, or good Sand, or fine Mould,or 
any thing elſe that will help to fill the hand, that you may ſowe 
it evenly and with a fullhand. Some have invented new ways of 
ſeparating the Seed from the Hufk. 


Of St. Fog. 


The profit there- This $t- Foyr, or Holy-haz, hath in ſeveral places of England 

of. obtained the preferrence above Clover-Graſs, for that it thrives ſo 
well,and 1s ſo great an Improvement on our barren Lands, where 
the other will not; it being alſo natural to our timorous Ruſticks 
not to hazard Land that will yield them any conſiderable advan- 
tage any other way, on any new method of Huſbandry ; but if 
they have a Corner of Land that is of little uſe to them, they will 
perhaps beſtow a little Seed on it, and but few of that minde nei- 
ther. Then 1t continues Jonger 1n proof than Clover-Graf, which 
wears out 1n a few years ; this continues many, which 1s a daily 
provocation to the ſloathful to go ſo near and plain a way, when 
ſo long time trodden before his face. In Wiltfhire in ſeveral pla- 
ces there are Preſidents of $f. Foyz, that hath been theſe twenty 
years growing on poor Land, and hath fo far improved the ſame, 
that from a Noble per Acre, twenty acres together have been 
conſtantly worth thirty ſhillings per Acre, and yetcantinues in 
good proof. | 

On what Laird Tf it be ſowen on the pooreſt and barrenneſt Land we have, it 

7 joreit. will thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable Improvement , for on 
rich Land the Weeds deſtroy it; beſides, it meliorateth and fer- 
tilizeth the Land whereon it hath ftood for many years, and not 
barrennizeth it, as is uſual with Annual Seeds. You may break 
itup, and ſowe it with Corn till it be out of heart, and then 
ſowe it with St. Foyn as formerly : it will thrive on dry and bar- 
ren Grounds where hardly any thing elſe will; the roots being 
great and deep,are not ſoſoon dried by the parching heat of the 
Sun, as of other Graſſes they are. 

Pwantity of . Tt muſt be ſowen in far greater quantity than the Clover-ſecd, 

Seed or an 4- becauſe the Seed is much Jarger and Highter. It may be fowen with 

zer of ſowing Oats Or Barley, as the Clover : about equal parts with the Grain 

of it. you fowe it will ſerve; always remembring you fowe your Grain 
but thin. Be ſure you make your Ground fine for ths and other 
French Seeds, as you uſually do for Barley. Fearnot the fowing 
of the Seeds too thick; for being thick they ſooner ftock the 
Ground, and deſtroy all other Grafles and Weeds. Some adviſe 
to howe theſe Seeds in, like Peaſe in Ranges, though not fo far 
diſtant,the better to deſtroy the Weeds between it : this will bear 
this way of huſbandry better than the Clover, becauſe that hath 
but a ſmall Root, and requires to ſhadow the Ground more than 
this. Feed it not the firſt year, becauſe the ſweetneſs thereof will 
provoke the Cattle to bite too near the Ground, very much to the 
yury of your St. Foyz 3 but you may mow it with your Barley or 
Oats, or if ſown by it ſelf, the firſt ear. of 
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P 
Of La Lyrerne. 


In the next place this Plant Le Lycerme 1s commended for an 
excellent Fodder, and by ſome preferred before $f. Foyr, as be- R 
ing very advantageous to dry and barren Grounds, Ir ismana- +70 
ged like the former Seeds : Some write that it requires a moiſt 
Gronnd and rich, others a dry, ſo that we may conclude it hath 
proved well onall. The Land muſt be well dreſſed, and three 
times fallowed. | 
| The time for ſowing it, is after the cold weather be over, a- Yn and mai- 
bout the middle of 4p#il; ſome Oats may be fowen therewith, - 
but in a ſmall proportion : the Seed is very ſmall ; therefore the © 
fixth part of it is allotted to an Acre, aSis required of any other 
Grain, one Buſhel thereof going as far as fix of Corn : It may be 
mowen twice a year, and fed all the Winter; the Hay muſt be 
well dried and houfed, for it is otherwiſe bad to keep. It is good ys 4: 
for all kinde of Cattle; but above all,it agreeth beſt with Holes : | 
tt feedeth mach more than ordinary Hay, that tean Beaſts are fud- 
denly fat with it z it cauſeth abundance of Milk it'Milch-beaſts. 


Tt muſt be given at the firſt with caution, as before we directed 
concerning the Clover, that is mixed' with Straw or Hay. | Yau 
may alſo feed all forts of Cattel with it ou all the Summer. It 
is beſt to' row it þut once a year: jt-wil faſt ten or twelve yeays. 

If you defire the Seed when it is ripe, cut offthe tops in a dewy 
morning, and put into ſheets for" fear of lofing the Seed ; and 
when they aredry , thraſh them thereon, the remaining Stalks 
may be niowen for Hay. By eating this Grafs in the Spring, Hor- 
fes are purged and made fat in eight orten days tine. . 'One Acre 


will keep three Horfes all the yeay long. Hartlihs Legacie. ; 
2 $4 PP On | 
Of ſome, other Graſſes or Hays. 


J3V'7 JON 


This is a kinde of sf. row, ad ty hin Judged toi hockefanie, Efprce: 
 Thisisa Grain annually ſowea in £ravre. and other Countries, 12 omen, 
very quick of growth, and excellent. fpgd; for Cattle, effiectally 9 French Tares 


for Horſes and after the feeding ak it the farmerp@t of the-Sum. "7 


mer, it may be let grow for Hay. It is not ſo good a+:-£e ZLnuerne, 
becauſe this is annual, the other of long continuance ; only this 
will grow on drier and poorer Land than Lycerze, wherein it ex- 
ceeds it. 
- tn the Tow-Comntries they uftially foweittwiceTraSummerzthe spmrrey-/eed. 
firſt in ay > in June and July it wil be in Flower,and in Auguſt the 
Seed is uſually ripe. 
The ſecond time of ſowing is after Kye-harveſ#, which Grounds 


they uſually plough up, and fowe it with Spurrey-ſeed, that it may 


grow up and ſerve their Kine (after all late Graſſes be eaten up) 
till New-years-day. This Paſture makes excellent Butter, prefer- 
re 


mn, 


Of Meadows ond Paſtures: 


Tefoyl. 


Long Graſs in 
Wiltſhire. 


Saxifrage, 


red by many before May-butter. Hens will greedlly eat the Herb, 


— 


and it makes them lay the more.Eggs. Hartlibs Legacie. 


Hop Clover,Trefoyl,or Three-leaved Graſs 1s both figer and ſweet- 


er than the great Clover-graſs; it will grow in any Ground:it may 


be ſown with Corn ( as before ) or without, or being ſprinkled . 


in Meadows will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in burthen 
and goodneſs, 

At Maddington in Wiltſhire about nine miles from Sali bury, 
orowsa Graſs 1n a ſmall Plat of Meadow-ground, which Graſs 1n 
ſome years my. toa prodigious length, ſometimes twenty four 
foot long ; but not in height as is uſually reported, but creeping 
on the ground, orat leaſt touching the ground at ſeveral of the 
knots of the Graſs. It is extraordinary ſweet, and not ſo eaſily 
propagated as hath been imagined ; the length thereof being oc- 
calioned by the waſhing of a declining Sheep-down, that the 
Rain in a haſty ſhower brings with it much of the fatnefs of the 
Sheep-dung over the Meadow; ſo that in ſuch Springs that are 
not ſubject to ſuch ſhowers ;: orat leaſt from ſome certain Coaſts, 
this Graſs thriveth not ſo well, the Ground being then no better 
than another. | 

This Herb ſo little eſteemed ( becauſe not far fetched ) is an 
excellent and proper Herb to be nouriſhed or ſown in, Meadows, 
for amongſt all Houſe-wives it is held for an infallible Rule, That 
where Saxifrage grows, there you ſhall never have ill Cheeſe or 
Butter, eſpecially Cheeſe ; whence it cometh that the Netherlands 
abound much in that Commodity,and only,as is ſuppoſed,through 
the plenty of that Herb. 

Theſe and many other moſt rare and excellent Plants there are, 
which if they were adyanced or ,propagated that they might o- 
penly maaifeſt their worth, might be of much more advantage to 
the Laborious Huſbandmen, than the ſhort, ſowre, and naturally 
wilde and barren Graſs, mixed with a ſuper-abonndant propor- 
tion of pernicious Weeds : Therefore it would be very accep- 
table ſervice to the whole Nation, if thoſe that have Land enough 
woul4 yearly prove ſome ſmall proportion of theſe and other re- 
getables , not yet brought into common uſe : By which means 


they would not only advance their own Eſtates , but the whole 


Natioz 1n general, and gain unto themſelves an everlaſting Fame 
and Honor, as did the Families of Piſo, Fabize, Lentulas, and 
Cicero, by bringing into uſe the ſeveral Pulſes , now called by 
their Names. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Arable Land and Tillage, and of the ſeveral 
Grains, Pulſes, &c. tſually propagated by the 
Plouph. 


N greateſt eſteem, and moſt worthy of our Care, is the Ara- 
ble Land, yielding unto the Laborious Huſbandman the moſt 
neceſſary Suſtentation this Life requires, but not without indu- 
ſtry and toil : The Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument that 
ever was diſcovered; the Inventor of the ji whereof was by 
the Heathens celebrated as a Goddeſs. 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere derrane Virgit. 
Inſtituit. —— 


b But the Plough it ſelf Triprolemas is ſaid to have invented. pliny. 
This Art was always in eſteem, as before in the Preface we have 
ſhewn ; and from this part thereof, being the moſt principal,doth 

it take its Name of Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land with 

the Ploxgh, or with the Spade the more ancient Inſtrument, though 

not more neceſſary and beneficial 2 And fince its firſt Inventi- _— 
on hath there been many ſeveral Improvements made of it,for 

the more facile and commodious uſe thereof; and every day als 
moſt, and in every placedoth the ingenions Ha5sbandman endea- 
vour to excel the (lothful in this moſt neceſſary Art ; that from 

a burthenſom and toilſom Jabour, it is in ſome places become but 

a plealing and profitable Exerciſe : and it's hoped that by thoſe 
Prelidents and Examples, the more Vulgar will be provoked to a 
more univerſal uſe of that which is beit and moſt advantageous to 
themſelves, as well as the publike. More of this Inſtrument ſee 
hereafter in this Treatiſe. 
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SHEET. kh 
What L ands;are improved by Tillage. 


Non omnis fert omnia tellys. Every ſort of Land almoſt re- 
quires a different Huſbandry ; ſome Grounds producing plenty 
of that which on another will not grow. This is none of the mea- 
neſt part of the Huſbandmans {kill, to underſtand what is moſt 
proper to be propagated on each ſort of Land : the ſtrong and ſtiff 
ground receiving the greateſt Improvement from the Plough 
-_ the mellow, warm, and light,from other Plantations of Fruits, 

"A ; 

Denſa magis Cereri, rariſſima qaaque Ly&0. Virgit. 


Al- 
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1 Of Arable Land and Tillage. 


PSECECLIE.: _ 


The manner of 
ploughing or 


Although the beſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt Land yiclds moſt ex- 
cellent Corn, yet the other ſorts of Lands yield not ſo good Fruits, 
Planfs, Graſs, Hay,ec. alſo neceiſary for the Huſbandman: there- 
fore our principal defigne muſt be to appropriate each ſort to that 
Method of Huſbandry moſt natural unto-1t ; that where the na- 
ture of the Land differs, which it uſually doth in the ſame Pariſh, 
and many times in one and the ſame Farm, and ſometimes in the 
fame Field, that there may beuled a different way. We have 
before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Meadows and Pa- 

flures, and now ſhall give you thoſe Directions I finde, to know 
what is moſt proper for the Pouch. 

The ſtrong and ſtiff, as we ſaid before , and alſo the cold and 
moiſt, and that which lies obvious to the extremities of cold or 
heat, as is moſt of the Champion or Field-land ; for there may be 
{own ſuch Seeds that naturally atfect ſuch places , until they. are 
reduced and better qualified by Encloſure,the firſt and main prin- 
Ciple of Improvement : - Alſo moſſie and ruſty Grounds are much 
improved by ploughing ;z and Grounds ſubje& to pernicious 
Weeds may be much advantaged by deſtroying the Weeds, and 
propagating good Corn or other Tillage in the room thereof. 

Allclay, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt Grounds are generally. thrice 
ploughed, in the Sprizg, Summer, and at Seed-time for Wheat;zand 


« -——=Yþ four times for Barley, if it be the firſt Grain ſown after long re- 
Clay, fi, aid ſting, whichin moſt. places is not uſual. Theſe ſeveral Plough- 
anda mos. 


ings or Fallowings are very advantageous to Ground in ſeveral 
reſpects. 

x. It layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges in ſuch order as 
the nature thereof requireth ; for the more in number , and the 
higher the Ridges, the better they are for Wheat, which natural- 
ly delighteth in a moiſt Ground, fo that it be laid dry, that is, not 
ſubject to be drowned or over-glutted with water in moiſts years. 
And this Method of laying the Ridges, much prevents the blaſt- 
ing of Wheat; for Wheat is eaſily overcharged with Water, et- 
ther in Wizter or Summer. 

2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light, an fitter for the 
Seed to take root therein ; the Clods being apt todiflolve by be- 
ing expoſed to the weather, and often broken by the Plough. 

3 It kills the weeds which in ſtrong Lands are apt to over- ' 
run the Corn. MF -v 

4. It fertilizeth Land : The $xz and the $4 are fome Huſband- 
mens Soil. Virgil alſo ſeems to hint as much, where he ſaith, 


Pingue ſolum primis exemplo a menſtbus Anni 
Fortes invertant Taurt; glebaſque jacentes 
Pulverulenta coguat maturis ſolibus eſtas. 


5. It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, 
eſpecially cold Winds : for the more uneven any Piece of Land 
is, the better it bears the extremities of the Winter ; for which 


reaſon in the open Champion where the Land is dry, and they do 
not 
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notlay up their Ridges as 1n other places, yet they harrow it but 
little, and leave it as rough as they can; for no other cauſe but to 
break the fleeting Winds. The Gardiners near Lo»don'now ſeem E 
to imitate this practiſe, by laying their Gardens in Ridges, not 
only the better to ſhelter thetr Seeds from the cold Wimds, but 
allo togive it an advantage of the San, as I my ſelf proved it ma- 
ny yours face, that Peale ſown on the South-ſide-of ſmall Beds,ſo 
raiſed that they ſeemed to reſpond :the Elevation of the Pole, 
proſpered well, and paſſed the Winter better, and were muchecar- 
lierin the Sprizg, than thoſe otherwiſe planted, 
But in caſe you intend to ſowe Barley firſt therein, after the 
third Fallowing, it mult lie over the Wizter, that the Froſts may 
the better temper it for the Seed-time, when it is to be ploughed 
again : If for Peaſe or Beans, once Fallowing before Winter ſerves 
the turn:, | XY 
. If it-hath a good Sward or Turf onit, Irather adviſe you to 
#ſbire or burn it the Summer before you ſowe it 3 this is the more 
expeditious and adyantageous way , it ſpends the Acid moiſture 
(an enemy to Vegetation) it kilk the weeds, and brings the Land 
quickly -toa fine light temper. | . | | L 
Other ſorts of Land improveable by the Plough, are very good; _ 
rich, mixed Land, and of a black mould, | wh 


| | Niera fere &9- pings | | Yirgl. 
 _;Optima frumentis —— 


Or of. any other colour that hath lain long for Paſture, till it be - 
over-grown with Moſs, Weeds, or fuch-like, which will as ſoon 
"grow an righ Lands as poor : To theſe Lands Ployughing is not only 
a Medicine or Cure, but raiſeth an immediate Advantage, and 
much benefiteth the Land for the future; in caſe you take but a 
Crop or two at a time, and lay it down for Paſture again well 
{oyled: or elle ſown with ſome of the New Graſſes or Hays before 
named; but if not, yet only by ſoyling it the year before you 
lay it down, it may yicld a very good Grals after the Corn is car- 
ried off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be laid in 
height according as it is inclinable to Moiſture or Drought. New 
broken Ground if it be ſowen with Peale the firſt year, ſaves one 
ploughing, and a'good part of the Herbage the Summer before z 

it alſo deſtroys the Weeds, and better prepares the Land for any 
other Grain. 

In every part of Emeland there is much Waſte Land, and other pur and ber- 
old Paſtures that b&ars the name of Barren Land, although for 7 £4 
the moſt part by good Huſbandry it may be reduced into Tillage, 
and become very fruitful and advantageous to the Huſbandman in 
particular, and Commonwealth in general : As is evident in many 
particular parcels Jately Encloſed, and taken out of the ſuppoled 
barren Heaths and Commons, that are now fruitful Fields; there- 
fore before any thing conſiderable can be effeCted to the Improve- 
ment and right Ordering of theſe ſorts of Land , the Deſigne of 

K En- 
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Encloſure ought to be-ſcrioutly proſecuted ; but for ſuch thatare 
already.Encloſed; «and yet remain barren and unfruittul, - 1t' is a 
manifeit-ſigne of the it management of the Proprietors, or that 
the Tenant in poſſeſſion hath bueiqa:thort time , or thathe is oblt- 
ged not toalter the nature and- order of the Ground 5 or -( which 
15 too common) that the preſent charge of go00d-Huſbandry, ex- 
ceeds an ill Huſbands Store : His poor and beggarly Farm hath 
waſted: what he hath, and he has no more totry new Conclufions 
withal-: And in this condition is abundance'of Land in thisKing- 
dom : barren Land, poor Cattle, and bad Corn, domfenfibly'as it 
were deyour us becauſe once in fiveor ſeven years in a very wet 
Summer, or ſuch-like , when the rich'Vales fuffer, theſe barren 
Lands: yicldi a confiderdble Advantage, which as a Lottery,” en- 
courages us to beggery. | Fs CES SOS” 

The beſt and ſpeedieſt way to reduce theſe Lands that” have 
long lain untilled, and that havea Sward either of ſowre'Grafs, or 
of Ruſhes, Weeds , or ſuch-like, or of heathy Gotfs';' Fern or 
Broom 3 by which means they have contrafted-an evil Jtiice;mju- 
rious to Vegetation; and withal a fertile Ferreftrial Salt : the beſt 
way, Ifay, to improve and reduce theſe Lands into Tillage, is 
to burn.boot, or denſhire them, as is hereafter ſhewn 3 which 
way isuſed on the barrenneſt and pooreſt Lands in Emgtand or 
Wales,where before hardly any thing would grow, now will grow 
as good Wheat or other Grain, as on the beſt Land you have. 
Many Preſidents hereof there are in ſeveral places of 'Exgland, 
where in two or three years, by this only means the Huſbandman 
gains as much above all expence, as the purchaſe of the Land was 
worth before. Obſerve only this Caution , That you be not too 
greedy to ſowe it ſo often till you have drawn out theheart of the 
Land, which then it will eaſily yield, that it muſt lie reſted many 
years, to pain a Sward again z Nor that you expend the Sail made 
of the Straw, on other Lands 5 which 1]] Huſbandry is general- 
ly uſed, that it brings an 11] name on this part of Improvement ; 
which if well foyled and laid for Paſture, after two Crops will 
yicld a very good Graſs, as I have ſeen experienced , orelſe may 
be ſowen with new Hays or Grafles. 


Sn ©, 2% 


Of Digging of Land for Corn. 


| The Spade ſeems to contend with the Plough for Antiquity;and 
it 1s the common Opinion, that it was in uſe before it 3 the Spade 
being the more plain and ſimple Inſtrument , and withal the 


Taborious. The Ploygh ſeeming to be an Invention for expedition, 


eaſe and advantage, to which generally all New Inventions ſhould 


. tend;but that now at laſt the Spade ſhould ſupplant the Ploxeh,T ſee 


no reaſon;for as the oze is necetlary and uſeful for the better propa- 
gating of Plants that take deep root, ſo is the other as necetlary and 
profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow , as Corn and Pulſe 
uſt» 
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uſually do : Other differences ſeem to be in the looſening and 
tempering the ground for the Seeds, the better. to-extend and. 
ſpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deſtroying the 
Weeds: Theſe feem to be of greater Importance than the depth 
only ; but all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious Huſbandman 
areremedied and performed by the Plough as well as by the 
Spade : for if the depth of the mould will bear it, or the nature 

of the Seed you ſowe requires it, -a Dowble Plough, the one ſuc- pry ploughing 
ceeding the other in depth, may be made or the labour may be 4 good as 
performed by two Ploughs, the one following the other in the "5 
ſame Furrow:; but if a Plough be Artificially made,and ſet to work 
deep, although yon. plough the leſs in a day, it willſtir the Land 
deepenough for any of our uſual Gruiz or. Palſe-;. And as for 
breaking or. tempering the Land', and deſtroying the Weeds, 
ploughing and croſs ploughing at ſeveral ſeaſons will do more, 
andat leſs expence, than once digging can do: And if you pleaſe 
you may draw over the ſame (before.your laſt ploughing) a large 
Linde of Harrow very heavy, or with, a ſuttcient - weight on it, 
which in ſome places 1s uſually called Dragging. This extremity 
is only neceſſary in ſome ſorts of ſtiff Land, other lighter is much 
more eaſily managed. Mr. Ple#t in his Adams Tool. Revived ; or, 
His New Art of" Setting Corn, where he ſomuch contends for the . 
Spade, gives this inſtance of the Plowgh, Thats. parcel of Land firſt 
croſs ploughed with a deep-cuttirig Plangh, dnd then. ploughed over 
the third time with a ſhallow Plough; thet mdtde very clſe and nar- 
row- Furroms,; then was the Seed ſown by a\(kilful-Sower, and then 
harrowed over, yielded fifteen quarters on each Acre ſo Tiled and 
Sown. .I preſume, if this,Relation 'may; upon expericnce prove 
true, that none will be fo mych congeited of a;Novelty, as to de- 
ſert this Method of Agricultyre, for that tediousand coſtly way of 
_ the Spades But in caſeit doth. not Annually amount unto ſuch a 
prodigious increaſe as this Preſedent, yet doth it plainly evidence 
that goodCu/ture doth infinitely meliorate. the Land,and advance 
the Crop, and manifoldly repay the-expence: and-labour beſtowed 
thereon 3 which is the:moſt. you can exped of the Spade. 


.SzcrT.,"I, 


Of the different Species of Grain,Carn, Pulſe,88c. uſually 
 Jown, or neceſſary to be propagated jn our Conmtry-Farm. 


* There is not any Grain more uniyer{ally uſeful and neceflary ye: 
than heat ; whereof there are ſeveral ſorts , ſome more agree- 

able and better thriving on ſome fortof Land than on ather,that it 
conduceth much to the-Huſbandmans advantage rightly to.under- 
ſtand the natural temper of: his Land, .and what Species of Grair, 

and particular ſort oofack Grain beſt agreeth with the nature of 

his Land ; As ſome forts of Land bear Pulſes better than Corr,and 
ſome bear Barley better than Wheat, and ſome ſorts of Wheat 

| K 2 prove 
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prove better on cold ſtiff Land, than'on hot or dry, &c. We find 
| many ſorts of Wheat mentioned in our Ryſtick Amthors,as Whole 
you f Straw-wheat, Rivet-wheat,white and red; Pol/ard-wheat,white and 
| red, great and ſmall; Tyrkey-wheat , Purkey-wheat, Gray-wheat, 
F laxen-weat: I ſuppoſe the ſame in ſome places called Lammas- 
wheat, Chiltern, Ograve-wheat, Saraſmms-wheat, with ſeveral o- 
ther Names;though it's probable may be the ſame forts. The Great 
Pollard they ſay delights beſt on ſtiff Lands, and fo doth the Ograve ; 
Flaxen-wheat and Lammas on indifferent Land, and Saraſirrs- 
wheat on any. But what the different 'hatures of theſe and other 
{everal ſorts-are, and in what Land they moſt principally delight, 
and the differences of their Cyltxre, I leave to the more ingenious 
and expert Huſbandman to finde out, and difcover. 5 
It is obſerved that the' Bearded-wheat ſuffereth not by 141dew, 
| becauſe the Beard thereof is a kinde of defence to preferve it from 
Dew. #heat is uſually fown in the Auturr, and beſt ina wet ſea- 
ſon; Triticum lato, hkap pulvere conſerite c and either earlier 
orlater, as the nature of the Land, and ſcituation'of the place re- 
quires. P35 a9 anlQ bs | ho? ; 

This is another very neceſſaty Graiz, though uſually converted 
to the worſt ule of any that prows in Eaglard - Tt is the-principal 
Ingredient into our neceſſary Drink moderately uſed, but the uſe 
thereof in exceſs. is becomethe moſt” general raging Vice, and as 
it were the Pr;meum Mobile rtmoſt other deteſtable Evils.It is alſo 
a Bane to Ingenuity, many of aur beſt Hechanicks being too much 
addicted to the tinureof this Grain 3 nevertheleſs i& fo naturally 
delights in ourmeaner fort of Land,and-\in the Champion Conn- 
tries, that it's become” # principal part of the Connirey-mans Til- 
lage, that the too great aquantity thereof doth impede the pro- 
pagation of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes much more neceflary. 
Neither know I any way toremedy this Negle@ on 'the one fide, 
and Wilfulneſs on the other;unleſs the Deſfigne of Encloſure might, 
take effet'; forthen would' the Lands beſo much the* more en- 
tiched, that they. would-bear other Grain, to a greater advan- 
tage to the: &wsbardmin thai Barley ;/ of that a double or treble 
Tax might be impoſed on every Acre of Barley-land,for what it is 
on other Grain, which oy provoke the Harbandmar to that 
which would be moſt for his Advantage z then would there be a 
greater plenty of all other forts of Grain and Pulſe, and at a lower 
price, and only good Liquor a little the dearer, Which may by 
Houlſe-keepers the eafjer be born withal. , 

The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according tothe nature 
ofthe Soil;and Sdituation of the Place: Some ſowe in March,ſome 
in April, others'not until'2fay,yet with good ſucceſs ; no certain 
Rule can be herein preſcribed: it uſually proves as the ſacceeding 
Weather happens, only a dry time is moſt kindly for the Seed. 

Diflerace f - There is little difference obſerved iti Bayley, only; there is one 
Barley. fort called Rath-ripe Barley, which is uſtlly 


| Jally ripe two or three 
weeks before the other, and'detights beft in ſome ſorts of hot and 
dry Land. 6 d/ as 13.7 | b TW 
= | This 
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This is a-Grain generally known,and delighteth in a dry warm xy. 
Land, and will grow in moſt forts of Land, fo that the Earth be 
well tempered and looſe; it needeth. not ſo rich' a Ground, nor 
ſo mach care nor coſt beſtowed” thereon, as doth the Wheat ; 
only it muſt be ſowen in adry time, for rain ſoon” drowneth it : 
they uſually fay a ſhower of Rain will drown it'in the hopper; 

Wet is fo great an Enemy toit. It is quick of Growth, ſoon u 

after it 15 ſowen, and'ſooner in the Ear, uſually in 4pril, and alſo 
ſooner ripe than other 'Grain ; yetin ſome places 'is it uſual to 
ſowe Wheat and Rye mixed, which grow together, arid ate reaped 
together ; but the Aye muſt needs be ripe before th& prheat': Nei- 
ther can I diſcover where a'greater advantage lies 1h ſowing them 
together, than in - ſowing them apart. The pritcipal Raton of 
ſowing of Rye is in the Autumn about September, accotding as the 
ſeaſon permits, and the nature of the Ground requires. ' © | _ 

Oats are very profitable and neceflary Grain, in moſt places of ors. 
England : they are the moſt principil Grain Horſes affet; and 
commended for that uſe above any other's On fhch Lands that 
by reaſon of the cold no other Grain. will thrive'; yet Oats.grow 
there plentifully, as many places in- Wales and Darby-ſdire can 
witneſs > there 1s no gronnd too rich inor too poor, too hot, hor 
to0-cold forthem ; they are \efttetnied' a petler of the Grounds; 
the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of then Pih' February or March: T 
white Oatis the beſt and heavieſt-Grain : The Meg! makes wo 
Bread, atid rhch uſed ft that putpoſtin many places, and alſo 
good Pottage, and ſeveral other Meſſes ,. and is tu great requeſt 
towards- Scotland ahd' in Wales ': Oater Malls als takes good 
Beer. FE et NE I nl >: 
- /It is a Grain exceeding advanteous on barreri Andy Lahds, Buck-wheat, 
it is much-ſowen in $»-+e53 much leſ$ than any other Grain ſoiwes 27, Frows: 
an Acre :'it is ufually fowen_ as Barley}, but later;' it is alſo tate 
ripe, and yieldsa very great increafe, and is e eeffecit food for 
Swine, Poultry, ec. -after it is mowenit muſt he feveral daystifl 
the ſtalks be withered before it be houſed : Neithef'/is there aty 
danger of the ſeed falling from it. nh $2 

Our Ruſtick Authors mention ſeveral other forts of Corn or ther /orts of 
Grain, as Yea or Spelt-corn, Far, Milt, Seſame, Rice, &c. which nc 
T ſhall forbear to particufarize on, 'nntil we are bettet ſatisfied” of 
their natures and uſe, atid experienceld' in the way br taethod of 
their propagation. | | BEN: 

Of all Pulſes that are ſowen or 'propa ated, Peaſe claim the Peaſe. 

reheminence, not otify for their gethera ult both by Sea' and 

Land, both for man-and beaſt, but alfofor the divetfity of their 

kinds: Almoſt for every ſort of Land and for every faſori a differ 

ent ſort of Peaſe ; ſome 'are white Peaſe, ſome ffay, green, &+ 

not neceſſary here to be'enumerated, every untletftanding: Hus- 
'bandman knowing hatſforts beſt accord with! His Lind, ” Ja 
ſtiff fertile Ground they yield a very confidetable Crop, withou 
ſuch frequent Fallowingy as enter Ocllly NR d deſtroy 
=Zrops, being 
| an 


- 
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Br as. 


Fetches. 


Lentils- 


Liupines. 


TaYts. 


Other Pulſes» 


lity be as beneficial as thoſe already in uſe. 


an Improyer, and not an Impoveriſher of Land, as Huſbandmen 
uſually obſerve. | 

This alſo is of general uſe and benefit, .and placed before any 
other Pulſes by Pliny, for its commodiouſneſs both for man and 
beaſt; yet we finde the Peaſe to be more univerſally propagated. 
Of Bears there are ſeveral ſorts; the Great Garden-Bears,and mid- * 
dle fort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean, or Horſe-bean : The later 
only is uſually ſowen in Ployghed Lands, and delights principally _ 
in (tiff and ſtrong ground, and thrives not 1n light, ſandy, or bar- 
ren : They are proper to be ſown in Landat the firſt breaking up, 
where you intend afterwards to ſowe other Grain, becauſe they 
deſtroy the Weeds, and improve the Land, as generally doth all 
other Cod-ware, Ofthe other ſorts of Bears,and alſo of Peaſe, we 
ſhall ſay more hereafter in this Treatiſe. | 

The C:tch or Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; but two of 
moſt principal Note , the Winter and S#zmer-Fetch; the own 
ſown before Winter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather;the 
other not ſo hardy, and ſown in the Spring : they are much ſown 
in ſome places, and to a very conſiderable Advantage : they are a 
good, ſtrong and nouriſhing food to Cattle, either; given in the 


Strawor without, and. are propagated after the manner of Peaſe. 


The leaſt of all Pulſes is the Lextil, in fome places called T:4s : 
They are ſown in ordinary:ground., and require it not. very rich. 
Of a'very few ſown on an Acre, you ſhall reap an incredible quan- 
tity 3 although they appear on the Ground; but ſmall, and lie in a 
little room in the Cart : they are a moſt excellent ſweer:Fodder, 
and to be preferred before-any other Fodder or Pulſe for Calves, 
or any other young Cattle. 

. This Pxlfe, though nat nſed in this Country as ever I could un- 
derſtand (unleſs a few in, a Garden ) yet we finde them highly 


* commended to be a Pxl/e requiring little trouble, and to help the 


Ground the moſt of any thing that 1s ſown, and to be a good ma- 
nure for barren Land, where it thrives yery well, as on ſandy, 
gravelly, and the worſt that may be, yea, amongſt Buſhes and” 
Bryars. Sodden in water they are excellent Food for Oxen, and 
doubtleſs for, Swine and other Cattle. If this be true, as proba- 
bly it ſeems to be , I admire this Plant ſhould be ſo much negle- 


Ged; but I may giveyou a more plenary and fatisfaftory Ac- 


compt of this and ſome other not uſual Seeds and Pulſes another 
—_— - 
. Theſeare not uſual in moſt places of Exglard ; but where they 
are ſown they much benefit the Land as other Pxlfes, and are ra- 
ther to be preferred for Fodder than apy other uſe they can be 
ut unto, _ oO 
" Thiere are ſeveral other Pulſes or Seeds mentioned in our Au- 
thors, as Faſels, Cich Peaſon, Wilde Tares,&c. which if carefully 
and, ny procured might redoynd to the Huſbandmans 
Advantage z.and in the ſame manner might ſeveral other not yet 
brought 1nto common uſe , although they might in all probabi- 
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Of Hemp aud Flax. 1 0 0! 1 4 
(Jil: ,3< 150130 ©) y ; 


[ Within the compaſs of our Lands ſubject to the:CHrnre of the 
k Plough, may theſe two: neceſfary and'profitable' Vegetables be 


propagated ; requiring a competent proportion of Ground'to 
raiſe a quantity ſufficient to ſupply our ordmary oecafions and ne- 
ceſſities ; in defect whereof, and mterly —— neglect 
.and floath, we purchafe.the greateft-ſhare of thele' He yper and 
Flaxen Commodities we ufe fron Strangers ata dear Rate, when 
we have room enough to raiſe whetewith of the ne Gommcd) 
ties to furniſh them : Butthar(ro'our ſhame be it! ſpoken ) "we 
prefer good Liquor, or at leaſt the Cor that makes it, before atry 
other Grain or Secd, although othey:'may be' propagated with 
greater facility, leſs hazard, and abundantly more advantapeout, 
both to the Huſbandman and Nation tn general, than that.' - 
: . I need not put Excuſes into. the Countrey-mens mouths, they 1mrdiments ti 
have enough for their grand Negligence in this principal pa og Fo 
of Agriculture 3 but that There propoſe them.in hapes ſome'For- Flax. 
thy Patriots will uſe their endeavouts-to remove theſe Tmpedi- 
ments. JLELI ©4170 UE '*, "nn 
I. The firſt and moſt grand Tmpedirhent-to this Improvemetit, ;p2x: of Trade 
is want of Encouragement 'to Trade; ord right Conſtitution: or «cnpedimeet. 
Ordering of Employments for the Poor throughout the Coun- 
tries, which may be accompliſhed without charge Cthe common 
Remora to all Ingenuities ) by granting ſome extraordinary ti - 
* munitics to certain Societies in ſeveral places canvenient in every 
County to beeſtabliſhed 3 which'beirig'the fieſt nad chiefeſt think 
to be done , will almoſt of it felf remove all} other Impedi- 
ments. CH dh,» 45.3 SINN 
2. The next is the defect of Experience; very few underſtand- arr of Expe- 
ing the way of Sowing,Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and othet 777? 4n 1n- 
particular Modes in ordering theſe Commodities, nor yet theina-"" 
ture of the Ground either of them delights in : All which by the 
Preſident and Example of fome publique and ingenious Spirits, 
and by the conſtitution of a Trade to take off the ſaid Commodi- 
tics to the Huſbandmans Advantage, may calily be removed. * 
3. Another main Impediment to the ſmprovement and Propas 7th an in- 
_ gation of theſe and ſeveral other Staple-Commodities, .not get —_ 
broeght into publike uſe and practice, is, that the Planter after 
he hath becn at extraordinary Expence in Fertilizing; Tilling,and 
Planting his Land, and in preſerving and advancing the Growth 
of {ſuch Cummodities, riot only the Profit of his Land, but alſo 
of all his Expence and Labour muſt be decimated; which in ſome 
years amounts to more than his own clear Profits z when before 
ſach [Improvements made, little Tythe was paid , as for Paſture- 
Lands is uſual ; either a reſervation to the Parſo# of what was for- 
merly paid out of ſuch unimproved Lands, or a certain Mods de- 
cimandi, 
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cimand; , according to the nature of the Commodity planted, 

We 2 prove a very great Encouragementto the Huſbandman, an 

infinite Advantage to the Nation in general, and not the leaſt in- 

jury or loſs to the Clergy or Impropriator. Some other Impedi- 

ments there are, and alſo other Propoſitions might be made for the 
Advancement of this and ſeveral other Commodities, but they 
regaire more time to treat of, than in this place we may diſpenſe 
= wW1l Ls IST! | 


--;:; Hemp delights/in- the beſt Land, warm and ſandy, or a little 
-gravelly,ſo.it be rich and of a deep Soil; cold Clay, wet and 
;,mooriſh 1s not good : It is good to deſtroy Weeds on any Land. 
;;The beſt Feed. is the brighteſt, that will retain its colour and ſub- 
- tance in Rubbing : three Buſhels will ſowe an Acrezthe richer the 
. Land, the thicker it muſt beſawn; the poorer, the thinner : from 
the beginning to the end of. 4pr7l is the time of ſowing, according 
;as the Spring falls out earlier or later 5 it muſt be carefully preſer- 
ved from Birds,:who will. deſtroy many of the Seeds. 
The Seaſlonof Gathering, of it is firſt about Lamas, when a 


.. good part of it; will be ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp 
-. [that bedarsno Seed, and is called the Fimble-hemp,. and the Stalk 
- grows white 3 and when, it ts ripe itis moſt eaſily diſcernable, 


.Which'is about that ſeaſon to.be pulled forth and dried, and laid 
up for uſe ; you muſt be cautious of breaking what you leave,le 
you ſpoil it ;; you: mul}; ler the other grow till the Seed be ripe, 
which will be. about Afichaelmas, or before 3 and this 1s uſually 
called the Karle-Hemp. When you have gathered and bound it 
up in bundles, in Bonds of a yard compaſs ( the Statute-meaſure) 
you mult ſtack it up, or houſe it till you thraſh out the Seed. An 


Value of Hemp. A ore of Hemp may be worth unwrought from five to eight pound ; 


Flax. 


Beſt Sei, 


if wrought up, to ten or twelve pound ar more ; and 1s a very 
great ſuccour. to the-poor , the Hemper Harveſt coming alter o- 
ther Harveſts : And thenin the bad, wet, and Winter-ſcaſons it 


. affords continual employment to ſuch alſo that are not capable 


of better. - 
- Bur for the Method and nght way of Watering, Pilling, Brea- 


king, Tewtawineg, &c. I hall leave you to ſuch that are experien- 
ced therein, finding no certain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Au- 
thors. 

This is alſo a very excellent Commodity, and the Tilling and 
Ordering thereof a very good piece of Huſbandry ; it will thrive 
in any good found Land be it in what Country ſoever, but that is 
beſt that hath Jayen long unploughed : the beſt Land yiclds the 
beſt Flax, and raiſes the greateſt Improvement. The Land muſt 
be well ploughed, and laid flat and even, and the Seed ſown in a 
warm ſeaſon, about the middle or end of March, or at fartheſt in 
the egnniog of April. If it ſhould come a wet ſeaſon, it would 
require weeding. 

The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt Conntrey, al- 
though it coſt dear, yet it will eaſily repay the Charge , and will 


laſt indifferent well twoor three Crops, then it's beſt to renew 1t 
again : 


-_ 
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more of our Exgliſh Seed, becauſe it groweth ſmaller. You muſt 
be ſure to ſowe it on good Land, becauſe it robs theground much 
and;burneth it, as anciently it was obſerved by Yireil, Urit enine 
lini Campum Seges, but it liberally repayeth it. 

You mult be careful that it grow not till it be over-ripe, nor 
to gather it before it be ripe ; theripeneſs is beſt known by the 
Seed. at the time let the Pluckers be nimble,and tie it up in hand- 
fulls, and ſet them up until they be perfettly dry, and then houſe 
It, 


the beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve pound, yea far more; but if it 
be wrought up fit to ſell in the Market, it may come to fifteen or 
twenty pound. | 

As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing,as we 
faid betore of Hemp, we mult refer to thoſe that are better expe- 
rienced therein. 


SuC A © 


Of Woad, &c. 


This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be taken notice 
of by the Habandman ; it requires a very rich Land, ſound and 
warm, faith Vſr. B/;tþ c But I have ſeen it uſually planted upon an 
ordinary Ground, but warm and light, and in good heart, having 
long reſted, and but new broken up: it robs Land much, being 
long continued upon it 3 yet moderately uſed,it prepares Land for 
Corn, abating the overmuch Fertility thereof, and draws a dit- 
ferent Juyce tor what the Corz requires : the Land mult be finely 
ploughed and harrowed for this Sced, whereof about four Buſhels 
will ſowe an Acre; it muſt be finely harrowed, and all Clots, 
Stones, Turts, exc. picked away and laid on heaps, as is uſual in 
Woad-Lands, then it is to be continually weeded till the Leaves 
cover the Ground;and when the Leaves are grown fair and large, 
then ſet to cutting, and ſo throughout the Summer,that you may 
have five or ſix Crops, and ſometimes but three in one year of 
Woad : what grows in Winter, Sheep will eat. | 

The time for ſowing of Woud is in the middle and end of 
- March. 

When it is cut, it muſt be immediately carried tothe 24:7. The 
manner whereof, with the right ordering of Woad, and of all o- 
ther neceſſary circumſtances relating thereto, 1s belt learned of an 
experienced Workman, which is eaſtly obtained. 


again : Of the beſt Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but 


An Acre of good Flax on the Ground may be worth,if it be of pu i Flax: 


Totake it in the very ſeaſon is a fundamental Piece, which 1s 7okzow when 


when the Leaf is come to its fuil growth , and retains its perfe 
colour and lively greenneſs ; then ſpeedily cur it, that it fade not, 
nor wax pale before you have cut your Crop. | 

The two firit Crops are the beſt,which are uſually mixed toge- 


ther in the ſeaſoning ; the later Crops are much worſe , which it 
L either 


ad 
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Profit of moad. 


Rape @nd Colte + 


Sed. 


eitherare mixed with the former, they mar the whole. * '- 
It s a Staple Commodity bo: the Dyers Trade, and is very ad- 
vantageous to the Hezbandman ; it more than doubleth theRent 
of his 2nd, fortcerimes it quadriples it : it hath been ſold'from 
6 L.to 3o /. the Tun. | - 
The planting and propagating whereof'is eſteemed another ex- 
client piece of Huſbandry and Improvement for Land, and 
more eſpecially on 'Merſb-Lard, Fer-Land, or newly recover- 
ed See-la#ds, or any Land rank and fat, whether Arable or Pa- 
ſture. | 


” 


_ > TheCole-Seed is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeſt and fatreft alſo 


Profit thtrcof. 


Larieps. 


Barlib's Liga- 
cite 


that you car- get: let it be dry and of a clear colour, like the beft 
Onjor-Secd; 1615 uftrally brought from Holand. 

It is to be ſown at or about Aid-ſarmer - you maſt have your 
Lane ploughed very well, and laid even and fine,and ther fowe it; 
abont 4 Galton will fywe an Acte: the Seed mnt be mixedSwith 
ſome other matter, as before we directed about Clover-Orifs Seed, 
for the more even diſperſing thereof. 

When the one half of-the Seed/begins to look brown.it's time 
to reap it, which muſt be done as you uſually do Wheat,and lay 
it two or three handfuls together till it be dry, and that through- 
dry too, which will be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough; it 
muſt not be turned nor touched, if it be poſtible,left you ſhed the 
Seed : it muſt be gathered on Sheets, or large Sa yl-clothes, and 
ſo carried into the Barn or Floor very large, to be immediately 
thrafhed out. | 

Fhe main Benefit 1s 1n the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five 
quatters on an Acre, and is worth uſually four ſhillings the Bn- 
(hel, ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs; the greater your parce} 
1s, the better price you will have. It 1s uſed to make 0y/ thereof; 
it thrives beſt on moiſt Land.it cannot be too rank:it fits the Land 
for Corn,cc. Thus far hath Mr. B1:th delivered ; little clſe is 
written of this Seed, therefore we leave it to the more experien- 
ced perſons. | 

Although this be a Plant uſually nouriſht in Gardens, an( be 
properly a Garden-Plant, yet it is to the very great Advantage of 
the Hasbandman ſown 1n his Fields in ſeveral torcin places, and 
alſo in ſome parts of England, not only for Cxlinary ules, as about 
London and other great Towns and Cities, but alſo for Food for 
Cattle, as Cows, Swine, &c. They delight in a warm, mellow,and 
light Land, rather ſandy than otherwiſe, not coveting a rich 
Monld. The Ground muſt be finely ploughed and harrowed, and 
then the Seed ſown, and raked in with a Buſh, or ſuch-like. They 
are ſown at two Seaſons of the year; in the Spring with other the 
like Kritchinr-Tillage, and alſo about Midſummer,or after, in the 
Fields for the uſe of Cattle, or any other nſe. In Holland they 
ſlice their Turneps with their tops, and Rape-ſeed Cakes, and 
Grains, &*c. and therewith make Maſhes for the Cows, and give 
it them warm, which the Cows will cat like Hogs. 


Cows and Swine alſo will eat them raw, it they arc introduced 
into 
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ito the dyet, by giving the Turzeps firſt boyled unto them, and 
then only ſcalded, and afterwards they will eat them raw. 

Itis allo reported, that at Rowex they boyl Turneps with the 
Leaves on them till they be tender, and add thereto Wheaten- 
bran, and of the Cakes of Kape-ſeed or Lin-ſeed,all which hath a 
| lingular faculty of fatting Cattle ( but for Milch-beaſts they put 
leſs of the Seeds:) this they give twice a day, andis the moſt part 
of their Feeding for the Winter only. | | 

Itis a very great neglect and deficiencie in our Engliſh Huſban- 
dry, that this particular Piece is no more proſecuted , ſeeing that 
the Eand it requires need not be very rich,and that they may be 
ſown asa ſecond Crop allo, eſpecially after early-Peaſe ;, and that 
it ſupplies the great want of Fodder that is uſual in the Winter, 
not only for fatting Beaſts, Swine, &c. but alſo for our A4lch- 
Kine, ; 


SE CT. VI. 
Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides the uſual manner of ſowing of Corn, are there ſeveral 
other ways of diſperſing it, as by ſetting , and howing of it in, 
&*c. This Artof ſetting Corn ſeems to be very Ancient, as ap- 
pears by Yirgil, Onguibae.infodinnt & ipſts fruges and hath 
been a long time attempted to be brought into practice again, as 
appears by Mr. Platt's Adams Tool Revived, Printed in the year 
1600, where he doth very ingeniouſly deſcribe_ not only the 
way, but the great advantage that accrews by this then new 
Diſcovery : The firſt part thereof giving you the reaſon why 
Corn ſown in the common way yields not fo great an increaſe as 
it doth by being ſet; then he ſhews you the manner of digging the 
Land where you are to ſet your Corn ( whereof we have ſpoken 
before ) then he proceeds to the Deſcription of his Inſtruments, 
whereof ſome are only many piris ſet at a convenient diſtance-in 
a Board, which compreſſed on the Earth make ſo many holes 
wherein the Wheat-grains are to be dropt one. by one : but be- 
cauſe theſe are very unneceſlary and troubleſome, and that 
there are newer and better ways found out, I ſhall:decline any 
further diſcourſe about them. Alſo he gives you: the diſtance 
and depth 3 where he obſerves, that at three Inches diſtance and 
three Inches depth there. hath grown thirty Quarters of Wheat 
on an Acre of Ground, and that ;four Inches indepth and di- 
ſtance hath yielded but twenty Quarters : he alſo: ſpeaks of five 
Inches in depth, aud five in diſtance : It's probable the diverſity of 
the Land,orof theſe years wherein the: experiments were proved, 
might beget ſome differences. Afterwaxds he adviſeth in barret 
Lands to fill up the holes with ſome good: mixture .or fat Com- 
poſt, or to imbibe the Grain you ſet therewith 3 whereof. more 
hereafter. 0 141919 Bn ban”? 
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Then Mr. Gabriel Platt ſucceeds with his newer and better 
compoſed Method of ſetting Corn, whereby he pretends to re- 
medy all the Inconveniences of the former way, by his two new 
invented Engines, the one for the more expeditious ſetting of the 
Corn, the other for the laying up the Land on Ridges, juſt on 
the tops of the rows of Com, that neither ſurphuſage of moi- 
ture might annoy it, nor froſt in Winter kill it ; which way pre- 
vents the laying the Land in high Ridges before ſowing : Net- 
ther need:the Land be digged, only ploughed, harrowed,and then. 
tet. | 

The deſcription of which Exgine for the ſetting of Corn he 
gives you in theſe words : © Let there be: two boards of equal 
< breadth boared with wide holes at four inches diſtance , and 
< be fet in a Frame of two Foot high, the one from the other ; 
<then let there be a Funnel for every hoie made of thin boards. a- 
« bout two Inches ſquare : Then for the top let there be two thin 
<« boards of equal breadth boared likewiſe, whereof the upper- 
* moſt is to be boared with an hot Iron, with holes longer the 
<« one way than the other, and is to be of ſuch a thickneſs, that 
< but one Corn only can lie in the hole : The other board is to be 
&< boared with wide'holes; and to be looſe, that while the En- 
<< gine ts charged, the holey part may be under the hojes of the up- 
< permoſt board; and when the hotes .in the Earth are made by 
© the' Nether-works, ther ts be moveR, ſo that all the Corns may 
© dropdown. 1 Ip F 
&« And fot charging, a little Corn being ſwept up and down by 
*<-z Broomor a Brufft, will fill the holes; and if any miſs, the 
© workrhan may put m here and there an odd Corn with his fin- 
* pers, and themmoving the ſecond: Board till the holes be an- 
**{werable ;:allthe Corns will drop down at an inſtant 3 then let 
* x large ledge be ſet about-'the top of the Engine to keep the 
{+ Corn from: ſpilling 3 and. ſo is the-upper-part thereof made + 
< And as fot the Nether-work., it 1s ſomewhat more chargeable 
*and mtricate z:for there»muſt be for every hole a little ſocket 
* of: brafs, ca{t with'a Verge to nail unto the Nether-board about 
* the hole; which muſt be:turned; and boared:all of. one widencſs 
5* to 4n;hays-breatlth, and,muſt be wide above, and (treight be. 
< low like>aFandet : Thew there muſt be Tron pins of five inches 
£,long, of great thick Inbn-wyer, dravm fo fit, thati'no earth can 
5:come 1titb the:braſs-ſockerts. : Now: to make theſe play up and 
#-downat-pleaſure,'is the greateſt fkill-in the whole work, and 
<tHere 15/no.other way but:that which is here deſcribed. There 
£5 muſt be: for every wooden: Funnel a piece of -Iroa forged: flat 
5 pith @ holo oy the:middle, xdge-wiſe, which through two ſlits 
*mn.the netherspart; maſt play 'up and:down, through which a 
;**braſs-natl muſt be fattned; :caft with anthead, contrary to other 
-< nails, bow mg'downwards; to which theIron-pms muſt be faſt- 
<med with wyers;and fo thruſt downiand plucked up at pleaſure; 
« And then every end of the flat pieces of Iron muſt be faſtned 
*;nto a piece of Wood, of ſuch thickneſs, that two thereof may 
gil T | | « fill 
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<« fill up the diſtance between the rows of the wooden Funnels. 

< Theſe may be made to phy up and down like Virginal-Jacks ; 

< and when they are lifted up, then the braſs Funnels being wi- 

* der above than below, give leave for the Corn to fill into the 

« holes all at an inſtant. Theſe Jacks muſt be faſtned together, 

* the two firſt on either fide of the wooden Funnels, then {9 ma- 

< ny together as the weight of the workmen is able to thruſt down 

© to make the holes: And there mult be a ſtay to hold up the 

* Jacks at pleaſure when they are lifted up again to ſuch ai al- 
*titude, as that the Corns.may deſcend by them into the holes : 

«< And the bottom of the Iron-pins muſt be flat, and by that 

* means they will not be ſoapt to draw up the Earth into the 

« Funnels; alſo the roots of the Corn will ſpread better, and 

* bringa greater increaſe, if the ground be fadned a little inthe 

* bottom of every hole : And the tops of the Iron-pins mult like- 

« wife be flat, and hang alittle looſe in the wyers ; elle if any of 

< the braſs-ſockets get a little wrench, they will not be drawn 
«through, becauſe the holes muſt be ſtreight, Though the ma- 

« king of this Engine be ſomewhat chargeable 2nd troubleſom, 

<« zet if ſkilful men firſt break the Ice, then it will be common,and 

<« the moſt profitable Invention that ever was found ont : and the 

« top of the Engine muſt be ledged about with large ledges to 

« to keep the Corn from (pilling ; fo will a quart or two of Cora 

<« {ervea good while, and muſt be renewed upon occaſion. Alfo 

< if theſlits 10 the Funnels be lined with Iron, the work will be 

<<. more durable. | 

< But leſt the charge of this Engine, together with the diffi» © /zccnd £4: 

<« culty of getting it, may be a hinderance to the wark intended, 5* 

© our Author adds a deſcription of a more calie way (2s he ſuppo- 

< {eth) for the poorer ſort, which 1s ſubject to. the capacity of e- 

<« very ordinary workman, and is made of Wood only withour 

< either Braſs or Iron. But he further tells you, theſe Euyines 

« will not endure like the other 3 belides, there muſt be four 
'< workmen, becauſe.the Engine muſt be made of two parts, the 

<« one to go before and make the holes, and the other to comeat- 
< ter anddrop in the Corn. This laſt mult not differ a whit from 

<< the upper-part of the former, only. it muſt have four feet like 
* tops, 1n the four corners, which mult be ſet right in the holes, 

<* whichare made by,.the:qther | which goeth. before, which 

« likewiſe muſt have four ſuch feet to leave an impreſſion when 

< jt is removed forward, whereby the ſecqnd may be rightly pla- 

< ced, fo that the Corns or Grains, may fall right into. every hole. 

«* That part which muſt make the holes is to. be made of ewp , ,,,,,.. 
* boards of, equal bxeadch to the other,aud muſtbe bqared full of whim, © : 
< holes, of, qual diſtaves Jikewiſey the wooden pins muſt be/#7%, that | 
oy gromee than thoſe of Iron , becauſe the holes will need to- be youg te kept 
_< ſomewhat :Jarge and: wide; iand they, maſt be faft in the upper- reg rf 
< board; aud looſe in the nether-boapd, : c1h 46 3057 
* * And if the Engine be large,as this way it may be larger than be earth, chat 
_< the other, by reaſon. that. It 1s caſilicr,: lifted ant! removed, be; #119 /45 
{77% | M I'S bel. 
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« ing in two parts,then the upper-part muſt be ſlit, and divided 
« jntoſo many parts, that the weight of the workmen by tread- 
«ing upon them, may preſs them down to make the holes: and 
<« though this way will require four workmen, yet the charge 
<« will not be double, nor much more than the former way , by 
« reaſon that the workmen may go forward with more expedi- 
« tion, and may ſet a broader compaſs of Ground at one 
<« time. : 

Thus far hath Mr.Gabrie! Platt proceeded in his deſcription of 
his Inſtruments, which are the moſt accurate and ingentous that 
we find publiſh'd. I have given it you verbatim, leſt any miſtake 
might be imputed to the Relator. To ingenious men it 1s plain e- 
nough, but to others this and every thing elſe beſides the plain 
Dwnſtable-road is intricate.Capiat qui capere poteſt. Let ſuch make 
uſe of it that are willing to promote Trgenuitycit's probable it may 
ſucceed, according to his deſigne, and your expectation ; if not, 
by the Errors of theſe and ſuch-like, you may diſcover ſome bet- 
ter and more facile way to accompliſh this Enterpriſe : Facile eſs 
addere Inventis. Let not a few Errors or miſtakes, or bad ſucceſs, 
diſcourage any man in a deſigne of ſo great and publike concern- 
ment, and experimented at fo eaſje an expence. 

But leſt any ſhould be over-confident in theſe Engines, and 
ſpend much.time and ſome coſt on their preparation, and not im- 
mediately find them to reſpond to his expectation, which might 
beget a Prejudice not only againſt this, but all other ways e- 
ſteemed Novel (for ſuch that are over-ecarneſt to accompliſh any 
deſigne, in caſe it ſucceed not, ' are ſooner prejudiced againſt it 
than thoſe that undertake it with more Caution ) I ſhall diſcover 
ſuch Inconveniences and Errots that you may probably meet with- 
al 1n this way Mr. Platt deſcribes. 

1. Men, not Children nor Women are capable of this Employ- 
ment, that it will be very difficult to procure Setters for any great 
quantity, the work being fo tedious, and ſo many required to per- 
form it : Such Inventions being to be preferred, that are moſt uni-- 
verſal, moſt eafie,and performed inleſs time'and with leſs expence. 

2. In hard, ſtiff, clay-ground, or any other after rain, holes 
will be very troubleſome to make; the pins going down-right,and 

riſing perpendicularly agam, will bring up much of the Earth 
with them, that 1t will be ari intolerable trouble to keep the pins 
; clean, and the holes open. 2 O00 VV SAN.” 
-. 3. In ftony Land, or where roots of trees, &c. annoy the 
ground, this Engine will be uſelefs ; for if oneſtraw hinder one 
pin, the reſt cannot enter. + | If" by | | 

4- The pins-muſt be very-thick and near together, elſe if arty of 
£41 Corn be injured by worms, froſt, ee; your Crop will be de- 
tetive. 0 ps & 

All which Inconveniences /and Errors are remedied and pre- 
vented by howing in of Corn"by hand'in rows, both for the 
ſaving of Corn, and conveniencie of. weeding, and for the bet- 

ter encreaſe atthe harveſt, far beyond what can be expetted the 
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admirable ſucceſs. 
Godalming 10 Surrey. 
- But to remedy and remove all manner of Errors or Inconve- 
niences that can be found in ſetting or howing in of Corn,I thall 
here give you a plain and perfect deſcription of an caſte and tea- 
ible Inftrument that ſhall diſperle your Corn, Grain, or Pulte, of 
'what kinde ſoever, at whatdiſtance and in what proportion you 
.pleaſe to deſigne, and that with very great expedition, and very 
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common way : Alfo itis of much leſs expence th 


Engine. 


letle extracrdinary charge, expence, or hazard.. | 


QUINTON 


Firtt, Make a Frame of Timber of about two or three Inches 
{quare, the breadth of the Frame about two foot, the height a- 


an the ſettin 


. - Theſe ſeveral ways are all that we'find as yer:diſcovered,. and 
theſe alſo for what-I can underſtand bart: httle practiſed, art leaſt 
for Corn ; but for Peaſe it is uſual; eſpecially the better ſort of 
Peaſe, to be howed in as Mr. Hartlzb:preſcribes, :and that toa ve- 
ry conſiderable advantage : Allo I have cauſed the belt ſort. of 
Peaſe to be ſer as Beans 1n double rows-at a good diſtance, with 
The ſame Method is uſed at this day about 


7 Hartlib's Le- 
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bout eightee: inches, the length about four foot, more or leſs as 


* you pleale; place this Frame on two pair of ordinary Wheels 


like Plough-wheels. The Axletree of the two toremoſt Wheels 
1s to Jock to cither (ide as doth the fore Axletrec of a Waggon, 
for reaſons hercaiter ſhewn + the hindermoſt A xeltree being of 1- 
ron, and ſquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to the Centre of the 
Wheels, that the Axes and Wheels may move together : Then a- 
bout the middle of the Frame in the bottom let there be fixed an 
Iron-Inſtram-nt, or of Wood pointed with Tron , like unto a 
Coulter, made a little ipreading atthe bottom inthe nature of a 
Share, made to paſs through two Mortoiſes on the top for its 
greater {trength, and made alſoto be wedged higher or lower ac- 
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cording as you will have your furrow in depth:;the uſe whereofis 
only to make the furrow ſo that you muſt make the point thereof 
of breadth only to move the Earth, and caſt it or force it on ei- 
ther ſide,that the Cor may fall to the bottom of the furrow; then 
over this Share.or Conlter, a little behinde it may a Wooden-pipe 
be made to come from the top of the-Frame to the lower end of - 
the Share, tapering downwards, and as near as you can to the 
Share, to deliver the Corz immediately as the ground is opened, 
and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall 
in, it may fall on the Corz. This Pipe 1s to proceed out of a large 
Hopper fixed on the top of the Frame, that may contain about a 
Buſhel more or leſs, as you think fit 5 but thac the Corz may gra- 
dually deſcend, according, to the quantity you intend to beſtow 
on an Acre, at the very neck of the Hopper, underneath 1n the 
{quare hollows thereof, muſt be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of 
Wood, about half an Inch thick, and proportionable to the cavi- 
ty of the neck ; the Wheel need not be above two or three Inches 
Diameter, and fixed on an Axis extending from one ſide of the 
Frame to the other-z .on, which Axis 1s alſo to be another Wheel 
-with an edge on theCircumfererice thereof like the wheel of a Spit 
or Jack, which muſt anſwer to anather Wheel of. the-like nature 
___"&form fixed onthe Axis gf the hindermoſt Wheels;then fit a Line 
_ (of filk is beſt, becauſe it willnotbe-ſo apt-to ſhrink and reach as 
Hemp ) about theſe two Wheels, that when the Inſtrument 
moves on the hindermoſt Wheels by the means of the:linep the 
ſmall Wheel at the neck' of the Hopper. may allo move 5 which 
leffſer Wheel in the neck of the Hopper may have ſhort pieces of 
thick Leather fixed in the Circumference thereof like unto the 
teeth of a Jack-wheel, that upon its motion it may deduce the 
Corn out of the Hopper, in what proportion you pleaſe ; for in 
caſe it comes too faſt,then may you by a wedge at the Texor of the 
piece whereon the Hopper reſts, or at the end of the Axis of the 
lefler Wheel, like as in a £xerrne, force the Wheel and Hopper 
together; and in caſe it feeds too flow, then may you remove them 
by the ſame wedges to a further diſtance : alſo in cafe your line 
be too {lack or too hard, you may prevent either extreme by a 
wedpe in the place where the Axis of the wheels moves, or by a 
third Wheel about the middle of the line made to move further 
Or nearer as you cc cauſe. | 
7+ wore py One Horſe and one Man may work with this Ihſtrument, and 
ticular uſe ard ſoywe Land as faſt or faſter than {1x Horſes can Plough, ſo that you 
beejt "5 may with eaſe compute the expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be 
ſingle 3 but you nay in the ſame Frame have two Shares at twelve 
inches diſtance more or leſs, as you will have the rows of Corr di- 
{tant the one from the other ; and two Pipes out of the ſame Hop- 
per, and two ſmall Wheels on the ſame Axis, with other Wheels 
anſwerable, every whit as eaſie to be performed as one, and then 
may you double your proportion of Land ina day. 
This Inſtrument will always keep the ſame proportion you firſt 


2. Equality C op - 
56 7 Chim to, which you muſt thus contrive : Fult know the length 
of 
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of the Furrow you ſowe.then caſt up how many of theſe Furrows 
at ſuch diſtance your Inſtrument is made for (whether a foot more 
or leſs) will. amount unto an Acre; then conclude how much to 
ſowe on an Acre as ſuppoſe a Buſhel, then divide that Buſhel in 
toſo many parts as you have furrows or diſtances in that Acre :; 
then take one or two of thoſe parts, and put into your Hopper, 
and obſerve whether it will hold out or fuper-abound at the end 
of one or two Furrows, and accordingly proceed and reCtihe the 
Feeder;, or you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it teed 
too faſt or tootlow, | 
In caſe it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they be cloſe placed 3 X#fcat'ot 
together , then you may make that Wheel at the lower Axis, 7 ** **® 
wherein.the Line moves, to be leſs than the upper, then will the 
motion bef{Jower : And thus may'you make it move as {low as 
you will, by augmenting the upper, and diminiſhing the lower 
Wheels wherein the Line is, and make it move faſter by the con- 
trary Rule. | 
. In caſe youdrive apace, it feeds apace ; in caſe you drive but 4 No d:fcree 
{low, it feeds but (lowly : here is no error. | n EGF 
'When you come to any turning at the Lands-end, by lifting up s No 197 of 
the hindermoſt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe Wheels touch *# 
not the ground, the feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſeth un- 
til you ſet it down again. 
ſo all the Corn you ſowe lies at one certain depth, nane too 
deefgg nor any too ſhallow, | | 
You may place a ſmall kinde of Harrow to follow, but the beſt 5 Needs uo 
way is to have on each ſide each Furrow a piece of wood a little ** 


: broad at the end, ſet aſlope to force the Earth rounding on the 
- Corn ; this may well be placed and fitted to the bottom of this 


\ 


Inſtrument juſt behinde the Share and Feeding-pipe- 

By this Method of Sowing, any ſort of Grain or Pulſe may be 6! 44- 
ſaved the one halt, and in ſome places more, which by the other — 
way 1s either buried ſodeep under Clots, that it cannot come up, 
or elſe 1s ſo ſhallow that the Cald in the Winter, or Drought 1n 
the Summer killeth it, or elſe lies on the Surface as a prey to the 
Fowls of the Air: Much alſo thereof falls in cluſters, twenty or 
thirty Grains where one or two might ſuffice, which are common 
Inconveniences, and uſually happening to the vulgar way of ſow- 
ing Cory, the greater half” by far is loſt, which in all probability 
may be ſaved by the uſe of this very Inſtrument, which will dou- 


bly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof z for 


here is no Cors ſowed under Clots but in Rows, as the Earth 1s 
ſtirred and moved : it is all at one certain depth, and at one cer- 
tain diſtance, and equally covered, below the injury of Froſt,and 
Heat, and Rapine of Birds, Alſo by this way the Corz may be 
ſown in the very middle or convenient depth of the mould,that 
it may have the ſtrength ofthe Land both below and above the 
Root, which in the other more uſual way the Corz falls to the 
bottom of the Furrow on the Gravel, Clay, or ſuch-like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens to be - 
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the-midft. This way alſo exceeds the way: of Setting Corr, where 
the Pins thruſt:into. the. Ground: hardens? and faſtens the mould, 
that'unleſs the Land: be very light, it confines the Roots to too 
narrow a place, which: 1n this way 1s prevented, as I have lately 
obſerved in Garden-beans, that thoſe howedin, prove better than 
thoſe fet with/a ſtick. of 

' By the uſe of this Inſtrument-alſo may you cover your Grain or 
Pulſe with any rich Compoſt you ſhall prepare for that purpoſe, 
either with Pigeon-dung. dry or granulated, or any other Saline 
or Lixivial Subſtance, made diſperſeable, which may' drop after 
the Cor7, and prove an excellent Improvement ; for we finde ex- 
perimentally that Pigeons-dung fown by the hand on Wheat or 
Barley mightily advantageth it by the common way of Huſban- 
dry 3. much more then might we expect this way,where the dung 
or ſuch-like ſubſtance is all in the ſame Furrow with the Cory, 
where the other vulgar way a great part thereof comes not near 
It, | 

It may either be done by having another Hopper on the ſame 
Frame behind that for the Corn, wherein. the Compolt may be 
put and made. to drop ſucceſſively after the Corn; or it may be 
ſown by another Inſtrument to follow the former, which is the 
better way, and may both diſperpſe the Soil, and cover both Soil 
and Seed. | 

The Corz alfo thus ſown in:Ranges you:may with much yore 
conveniencie go between,and either weed tt or howe it, and Feet 
- bY as you think good, and at Harveſt will eafily repay the 

JATges. | 

Allothe Fore-wheels being made to lock to and fro on either 
ſide; you may have an upright Iron-pin fixed to the middle of the 
Axis extended to the top of the Frame; and from thence a ſmall 
Rod of. Iron to come to your hand, with a crooked neck juſt a- 
gainſt theneck ofthe Hopper ; by means of which Iron-rod you 
may lock or turn the Wheels either way, and guide your Inſtru- 
ment, and rectifie it, if it deviate out of 1tsright courſe. 

The Hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow,that the Seed preſs not 
much harder when it is full, than when 1t 1s near empty, leſt it 
{owe not proportionably. 

This Inſtrument , although it may at the firſt ſeem myſterious 
and intricate to the ignorant, yet I am very confident it will an- 
| {wer to every particular of what I have written of it 3 and any in- 
genious Wheel-wright, Joyner or Carpenter may eaſily make the 
ſame with very little Inſtruction, and any ordinary Plough-man 
may uſe it. 

It your Land be either near the Water, or Clay, or Sand, Rock, 
Gravel, e*c. it is not\then convenient to ſowe the Corz within the 
Land, becauſe it may not have depth for rooting : By this Inſtru- 
ment may you then by placing the Share near the top of the Land, 
only 'to remove as 1t were the Clots,c*c. drop your Seed 1n rows, 
arid by certain Phins or pieces of Wood or Iron, made flat at the 
end ; and a little floping,ſet on each ſfideſuch Rows of Corn or 

Grain, 
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Grain, the Earth may be caſt over it and laid in Ridges,abovethe 
ordinary level of the Land; which way T have proved tobe very 
advantageous to Beans Jaid on a ſhallow Ground, and covered 


over, Cc. 
SE&KC4S TIL 


Of the General Vſes of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, and other 
Seeds propagated by the Plough. 


This is the moſt general Grain uſed here in E-gland for Bread, aſe of wheats 


although it be not unfit for moſt of the uſes the other Grains are 
fit for : As for Beer, the beſt Beer to keep hath uſually a propor- 
tion of Wheat added to the Malt; and the Bran alſo of Wheat 
a little thereof boyled in our ordinary Beer, maketh it mantle or 
Hower in the Cup when it is poured out ; which ſheweth with 
whata rich ſpirit Wheat is endowed withal , that ſo much re- 
mains in the very Bran. Alſo Starch is made of muſty and un- 
wholeſome Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than which there are 
few things whiter. 


Its principal Uſe is for the making of Beer, being the ſweeteſt party: 


and moſt pleaſant Grain for that purpoſe ; it 1s alſo one ofthe 
beſt Grains for tatring of Swine, eſpecially being either boyled till 
it be ready to break, with no more ' water than it drinks up ; or 
gyound 1n a Mill, and wet into a Paſte, or made into a Meſh, ei- 
ther way it produces molt excellent{weet Bacon. 


Its general Uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf or mixed with g- zy., 


| Wheat; it makes Bread moiſt, and gives ita very pleaſant taſte 
to moſt Appetites. I know no other particular uſe thereof ( it 
being not univerſally propagated) only it's reported that it yields 
great ſ{tgre of Spirit or Aqua vite. 


This 1s the only Grain fora Horſe, and beſt agrees with that cars. 


Beaſt of any other, and in which the Horſe moſt delighteth ; and 
15 a conſtant food either for Bread, Cakes,or Oatmeal tothe Scots, 
and ſeveral Northern places in Ezglard, and in ſome part of Wales. 
Oats allo will make indifferent good 24z1t, and a little thereof: in 
ttroag Beer to be kept, is uſual. They are a Grain that Poultrey 
allo love to feed on, and it makes them lay ſtore of Eggs above 
what other Grain doth. 


The common Ute of Pulſes are generally known, as well for of Pu 


Men as Bcaſts ; but there are ſeveral that pretend to extract from 
them excellent Liquors, and difti] very good Spirzts or Aqua Vi- 
te,without maulting, as one (ina certain Tra& publiſhed by Mr. 
Hartlib ) pretends, that Rye, Oats, Peaſe, and the like inferior ſort 
of Grains, handled as Barley until it ſprout, needing not for'this 
work to be dried, but beaten and moiſtened with its own Liquor, 
and ſoundly fermented, will yield a monſtrous increaſe. He alſo 
affirms, that out of one Buſhel of. good Peaſe will come of Spirzt 
at the leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as ſtrong as the 
ſtrongeſt Anniſeed-Water uſually fold in Lozdoncthis he athrms - 
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The uſes 0f 
Hemp-ſeed, 
Flax-ſeed, 
Rape and 
Cole-ſeed. 


On Reech-ſta. 
vals. 


Corn laid up 
with Chaff. 


Corn laid uþ 
with Beaus. 


be of the leaſt. He afterwards in the ſame Tra&t grves the parti- 


lar Proceſs, which 1s thus : 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water as will cover 
them, till they ſwell and Corn, and be ſo ordered as Barley is 
for Maulting; only with this difference, that for this work if they 
ſprout twice as much as Barley doth in Maulting , 'tis the better. 
The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if beaten ſmall, which is cafily done 
they being ſo tender, put into a Veſſel and {topt with a Bung and 
Rag, as uſually, theſe will ferment ; and after two, or three, or. 
four Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what before is pro- 
miſed. 

Thus (he alſo adds) may a Sprrit or Aqua Vite be made out of 
any green growing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, ec. which are 
not oyly. 

Alſo that the &pirit which 1s made out of Graiz not dried into 
Malt, is more pleaſant than the other. 

It is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tinFyre , and that 
excellent Beer or Ale may be made thereof without Menlting - 
but theſe things require in another place to be treated of ; and 
alſo of the different ways of Fermenting Liquors, which we refer 
to another time and place. 

Hemp-feed is much commended for the feeding of Poultrey 
and other Fowl, ſo that where plenty thereof may be had, and a 
good return for Fow], the uſe thereof muſt needs be advanta- 
geous , ordered as you ſhall finde hereafter when we treat,of 
Poultrey. 

Flax-ſeed or Lin-ſeed, Rape and Cole-ſeed, are generally made 
uſe of for the making of 0y1. 


of the Preſervation of Corn. 


The Preſervation of Corr when itis plenty and good, is of ve- 
ry great advantage to the Huſbandman, and the Kingdom in ge- 
neral ; for in ſcarce and dear years the Huſbandman hath littleto' 
{ell to advance his Stock, and the Buyers are ufually furniſhed 
with muſty and bad Corz, from Forein parts, or from ſuch that 
were 1gnorant of the ways to preſerve it. 

| Therefore in cheap years it will be very necetſary to make uſe 

of ſome of theſe ways for theſtoring up your Plenty of Corr, a- 
gainſt a time of Scarcity. 

The way of making of it upin Reecks, on Reeck-ſtavals, ſet on 
ſtanes that the Mice may not come at it, 1s uſual and common. 
But Corz thraſhed mb clean winnowed is apt to be muſty,there- 
fore ſome adviſe that you lay up your Corz in the Chatt in large 
Granaries made for that purpoſe fecure from the Mice; and when 
you ule or fell it, then to wihnow it. 

Alfo it is adviſed to mix Bears with Corz , and that it will pre- 
ſerve it from heating and muſtineſs. It is probable that if the Bears 
be well dried on a Kiln it may ſucceed, for then will they attract 
all ſuperfluous moiſture unto them, which is the only cauſe - 
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the injury tothe Cory - for in Egypt where it is ſo dry, Corz will 
keep in open Granaries many years, as in Pharaoh's time, The Beans 
are eaſily ſeparated afterwards from the Cor. 

It is alſo reported, that pieces of Iron, Flints, Pebles, ec.mi$ 1ron,ſtores, we 
ed with Cor-, preſerves it from heating ; which may be true, for it m_ with 
is uſual to ſet a ſtick an end in Corz, only to give paſſage for the 
Air to prevent heating. A large Granary alſo fall of ſquare woo- 
den pipes, full of ſmall holes, may keep long from heating,though 
not ſo well as the Chaff, Beans, &c. 

Alſo ſome have had two Granaries, the one over the other, and 4 49% 6re- 
filled the upper, which had a ſmall hole in the bottom, that the theyjter. 
Corn by degrees, like Sand 1n an Hour-glaſs, hath fallen into the 
lower; and when it was all in the lower,they removed it into the 
upper, and ſo kept it in continual motion : which is a good way 
allo to preſerve it. 


SECT. ViIIHEL 
Of the Preparation of the Seed, 


The greateſt part of Vegetables, and more eſpecially thoſe 
whereof we have before treated, are propagated of Seed, which 
included in a very ſmall ſhell, ſkin, ly ar containeth the ver 
Pninteſſence ofthe Plant that produced it,and is as it were theLite 

and Spirit of the Vegetable, coagulated into a ſmall compaſs. Ete- 

7714 | Natura'] e tota Plante mole nobiliores &, maxime ativas Dr. Willis dt 
particul as ſegregat, eaſque cum pauxillo terre &» aque ſimul colle- "ans 
Gas, in Semina velut Plante cajuſuis quintas eſſentias efformat 3 

interim truncus, folia, caules, & reliqua Plante membra,principiis 

attivis, pene orbata, valde depauperantur, ac minoris efficacie ac 

virtutis exiſtunt. This Seed or Spirit of the Plant being caſt into 

Its proper Matrix or Menſirunm, in its. proper time, doth attrat 


 untoits ſelf its proper nouriſhment or moiſture, which by its own 


ſtreagth or power it doth ferment, ang tranſmute that which was 

before another thing, now into its own being, ſubſtance or nature, 

and thereby doth diſpand its ſelf, and encreaſe into the forme and 

matter by Nature deſigned. A more Fhjloſophick, Definition and 
DitleQion of the nature of the Sced and Vegetation,we will leave 

to the more Learned, and content our ſelves in our Rural Habitas 

tion with ſo much of the underſtanding thereof, as ſhall guide us 

unto the Diſcovery and Application of what may be this proper 
Menſtruum wherein each Seed moſt rejoycethin, and with moſt 

delight attracteth ; for it is moſt evident , that eyery Seed as it 

differs in nature from another, ſo it requires: a different nouriſh- 

ment. For we perceive that in the ſame Land one fort of Seed 

will thrive where another will not, according to the Proverh, 

Ones Meat is anothers Poyſor ;, and that any fort of Grain or Seed 

will in time extract and diminiſh ſuch Nutriment that itmolt de- 

lights in. Which is the cauſe that our Huſbandmen do finde fo chenye of Seed 
great an Advantage and Improvement by changing their Seed, Jn?" 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially from that Land which is often tilled, which they call 
Hook-Land, into Land newly broken ; and from dry, barren, and 
hungry Land, to rich and fat Land 3 alſo from Land inclining to 
the Sonuth, to Land inclining to the North, & e contra; all which 
produce a good Improvement. As Cattle that are taken out of 
ſhort, ſour, and bad Paſture , and put into good ſweet Paſture, 
thrive better than ſuch that are not ſo exchanged. After the ſame 
manner it is with Trees removed out of bad Ground into good ; 
'all which are manifeſt Signes that there is ſome particular thing 
wherein each Seed delights : which it we did but underſtand, we 
might properly apply it, and gain Riches and Honour to our 
ſelves ; but becauſe we are ignorant thereof, and are content ſo 
to remain, we will make uſe of ſuch Soyls, Dungs, Compoſts,and 
other Preparations and Ways of Advancement of the Growth of 
Vegetables, as are already diſcovered and made uſe of, and ſhall 
here give unto the Reader the ſeveral Ways and Methods we finde 
diſperſed in our Raſtick, Authors for the imbibition of the Seed, 
which hath been long attempted, and many ways tried; but moſt 
of them have fallen ſhort of the expectation of the Experimenters, 
becauſe they neither took the right Matter, nor obſerved the 
Steeving of Tight manner of the Operation, As according to ſome Authors 
Corz in Duig- YOU are preſcribed to ſteep your Corz in Dung-water, or Water 
_ wherein Cow-dung hath lain ſome time, which its probable may 
be ſome, though little advantage to the Corr. | 
' Then in one of the ſame Authors are ye commended to an Ex- 
periment better than the former, That whereas before you ſteep- 
ed your Corninthe Water which had ſucked out the ſtrength and 
ſalt of the DF, you Muſt now mingle your Dug, your Water 
and-your Corr together,and ſtir them one whole hour at the leaſt; 
alſo in the evening ſtir them again for half an hour or more, let 
them ſtand together 'all night, and the next day at ſome tap draw 
'away the Water, then mingle the Corn and Dung __ well 
together, and iwfter ſowe the Dung and Corn ſa mixed 1n a barren 
and hungry mould, and you ſhall have ( faith mine Author) as 
rich a Crop,”as if the Ground it ſelf had been dunged before; he 
givethalſo'a Probatumeſt unto it. 
Adam's 7731 — The ſame Sir Hugh Platt gives you a proceſs of ſteeping Cor 
Kerived. out of Johannes Baptifig Porta, which he pretends to cauſe a 
wonderful encreaſe, and at leaſt five for one above the accuſtom- 
ed yield, which is, To take the Corn out of the middle of the Bar, 
and bathe it in ſweet Oyntment made with the fat of old Goats, be- 
ing mixed with Bacchu and Valcan | which our Author interprets 
to be Goats-dung, ' the older the better , moiſtened with Wine, 
or new Mult, or I rather judge Lees of Wine] let their ſoft and e- 
ver laid bed'be gently warmed: | which he alſo Interprets to be the 
Digging of the Land ; and by warming, it's probable he means 
foyling or watering it with ſome Prepares rich Liquor, 
_ * Alfoour Azthor there adviſes for the' ſteeping of Corr 12 zew 
Ale or Wort its own natural Bathe;but ſeems to prefer the ſteeping 
thereof in the Water wherein the Dung of 0xer, Kine, and Ser, 
| pe, | at 
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and Pigeons-dung hath been imbibed, i which he preſcribes to be 
about two parts of Water to-one of Dung;and let them ſtand four 


or five days, often ſtirring them together; which water decaured 


or -courlly-filtred is fit for your uſe; wherein you are ta ſteep your 
Corn till'1t be glutted therewith 3 which you-may ealily difcover: 
but be ſure.not to overcharge the Coy with this Liquor. 

'Thus far'we finde how. the {teeping of Cor in Dung-water hath 
been uſed and approved of, and' that as may be preſumed from 
the rationality of the thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome 
good ſucceſs 3 But it is probable it might not always anſwer the 
expectation of the Experimenters , or at leaſt not to produce fo 
great an [ncreaſe as the Authors promiſe ; neither can thoſe ways 
be1o excellent as theſe we ſhall adviſe you to, being grounded 
on more rational Principles, and have been proved to be more ef- 
fectual than the other. | 

That which containeth in it moſt of the Univerſal Subjef of 
Matter of Vegetables ( whereof we diſcourſed at the beginning of 
this Treartiſe) is the fitteſt for this purpoſe; of all which, Nztre or 


Sel terre is eſteemed the beſt, wherewith 7Yirgzl adviſeth to infuſe 


or beſprinkle the Seed: 


Semina vidi equidem multos medicare: ſerentes 
Et Iritro prins --- profundere —— | 


' Thisalfo is that Subje& Glaber {o highly extols, where he fays, —_—_— 


Si Agricole ſemen hoc menſtruo humeFatum in agrum ſpargunt,ci- 
tins matureſcit, granis pinguioribus, &c. If Husbandmen did ſowe 
#heir Seed imbibed with this Menſtrunm , it would ſooner be yipe, 
_ and bear better Grain, &c. This SubjeF or Menſtrunm he labours 
in ſeveral Tracts of his, to prefer above any other matter what- 
ſoever , for all ſorts of Vegetables, either by application thereof 
unto the roots, or by way of irrigation, or by imbibition of the 
Seed therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and accelera- 
tion of Maturation ; but in another Tract of his, being the Explt- 
cation of the former, he very honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that 


judge this Nitre or Subjef to be common Nitre or 8alt-petre. Ve- Do 


lim autem mentem intelligi meam non accipiendum eſſe nitrum ygodi.51. 


commune, hiſce minime proficium, Common Nite being not fit 
for that purpoſe. The Nitre or $al terre intended by theſe and 
- other Learned Authors as apt for this work , is the fixed Salt 
extracted out of any Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral throughly 
calcined, as after the burning of Land in the common way of 
burn-baiting, that which cauſeth ſo great Fertility is as well the 
fixed $a/t or Alcal; that's left in the Aſhes, as the waſte or expence 
of the ſterile acid Spirit. which before - kept that 'vegetaring Salt 
from ating. What is it that is fertile in Lime, Aſhes, Soap-aſhes, 
ec, but this N;zre, or Sel terre,this Univerſal $ubje@ left therein, 
and moſt cafily ſeparable after calcination ?_ 


Therefore let every Husbandman that expeas fo large a ProduG juen 45. 


or Reward, take the right matter, ſach that Glauber ca(t on his 
Aſparagas, 


s6 
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Aſparegws, which through itsifiety' nature; deſtioyed-the: Wer m:s 
or:baniſhed ther wholly from their ancient Fabnatiers,; zrc by 
its vegectating and frudifying nature it made the 4ſparas w: thrive 
more fully and perfe@ly than-before, ec.? Tihis Salt 1s-as eateto 
be-procured, as the :Lee or Lixiviim whetewith the wamen uſu- 
ally ſcour. their Clothes , being extracted-outof any 4fber, either 
of Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals.  Allthe difficulty 15 1nt the 
tiue proportion and.ſtrength 'of this Lixiviuze or Mer ſirus m :tor 
Glauber adviſes in another: Tra&@. of his, hy no means:to add too 
much thereof'to the 73xes, Jeſt they grow -t6o rank : Eur in our 
way, of Imbibition of Grain, we need -nat-feartkat.; enly, this we 
muſt be cautious of, that the great and. fiery heat thereot deſtroy- 
eth not the Corn, for the higheſt Medicines taken in-exceſs, prove 
the greateſt Poyſons : -but let not this prove a Diſcovragement, 
for 1t cannot be difficult to prevent this Inconvenicnce, either 
by moderating the utlepal, the Meriſtrunm, or the time of im- 
bibition. | 360 
Next in place to this Univerſal Sul je# way be uſed fuch mate- 

rials that contain moſt of the ſame, as tke Dung of Sheep, Pigeons, 
and other Fowl,who becauſe they make no. VUrize,havetheir Dung 
enriched with a greater quantity of that $xbje& than other Crea- 
tures, whence it 1s uſually extraCted by the Urize - Sheep alſo drink 
but little, and feed dry, which makes their Dung exceeding rich 
and fertile. I caſually met with the following Proceſs highly ap- 
4 wary by the Owners thereof, promiſing wonderful Proauctions 

rom it, which is thus : h | 7 | 

Take half a Buſbel of Sheeps-dung, and put upon it: twenty 

quarts of Spring-water, ſet it on the fire till it be Juke-warm, but 
not boyling, and ſo rub with: your hand. all the Sheeps-dung by 
little and little (till it be diſſolved in the water) then let it ſtand 
twelve hours, after which ſtrain the water through a courſe 
Cloth, with a hard Compreſlion ; this water keep for uſe : Then 
take of Bay-ſalt and diſlolveit in luke-warm water, which water 
filter and evaporate in an earthen Veſlel over the Fire; of this 
congealed Salt after the waters Evaporation, take two good 
handfuls, likewiſe do the ſame with Salt-petre, diflo]ve it in wa- 
ter, filter the water, and evaporate it 5 then take of the remain- 
ing congealed Salt-petre one good handful, and let both thoſe 
Salts diſſolve in the fore-mentioned Liquor of Sheeps-dung, ma- 
king it again milk-warm : when all the Salts are thercin well diſ- 
ſolved, put into that prepared Liquor eight Gallons of Corn , 
or other Seed , and Jet it ſteep therein thirty or. thirty ſix 
hours; then take it and put it into a Sieve, and drain the water 
into another Veſſel, which water may be uſed again in like man- 
ner : when the water is all drained away, take the Corz or other 
Seed and dry it-in ſome Upper-loft expoſed to the Air, not to 
the Sun, and being almoſt dry, ſcatter or ſowe it in halt propor- 
tion : N.B, that the Sheeps-dung dregs being dried muſt be cal- 
cined, and the Salt thereof drawn in luke-warm water, which 


being fikred and evaporated, the remaining Salt thereof is 
to 
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to be diſſolved with the other Salts in the Sheeps-dung wa- 

tET. | 

I have here given you this Proceſs gratis, which hath been va- 
laed and contracted for at a high rate, the Owners promiſing a ve- 
ry great Increaſe to ſucceed. The Proceſs appears tobe made not 
by ſuch that are experienced in Rural Affairs, for you will findeit 
difficult to ſtrain your Sheeps-dung water, diflolved in thoſe pro- 
portions ; for the Sheeps-dung wholly diſſolves, which doth fo 
thicken the water, and convert it into a mucilage, that all goes 
where the water goes, if rightly done ; and that- which is more 
ſtrange, the Gram will not only imbibe the water ſo an7zxated,but 
the very ſubſtance of the Dung allo, if rightly ordered ; which is 
an Argument ſufficient of the melioration of the Grain, infomuch 
that no dregs or remainder of the Sheeps-dung was loſt, ſave only 
a few undidfolved treddles. As for the Salts, I think little good 1s 
to be expected from them, and therefore hold thoſe troubleſom 
preparations of them needleſs; only the Salt of the Dung muſt 
needs be good, becauſe it is that Vegetative Salt,or Vniverſ7! Sub- 

jeF whereof we diſcourſed before, only it is far fetched and dear 

bought : as good may be had at a far eaſier rate for this purpoſe. 
Nevertheleſs common Sea-ſalt hath been much cried up by ſome 

for an Improver of the Seed, and an Example produced of a filly 7ewel-boale of 

Swain, who paſfing over an-Arm of the Sea with his Seed-corn in 7 ans Ne 

a Sack, which by miſchance at his Janding fell into the water, and 

* ſohis Corn being left there till the next low water, became ſome-, 
what brackiſh, yet (out of neceſlity) did the man beſtow the fame 
Wheat upon his ploughed Grounds, and at the Harveſt he reaped 

. a Crop of good Wheat, ſuch as in that year not any of his Neigh- 

' bors had the like. | ; | 
 Doubtleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforeſaid 
materials,is ſome advantage to itz or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, 
Beer, Perry, Syder, orel(e in Beef-broth and the Brine of Pouder- 
i1ng-tubs, as is by ſome adviſed. _, , 

Alſo ſome affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Mault, and then ſown, came up ſpeedily, and got the predamina- 
tion of the Weeds at firſt,and fo kept the ſame, that there was pro- 
duced a far greater increaſe than ordinary 3 which 1s a ſuffictent 
convincing Argument, that if common water produce ſo manife{t 
an Improvement, that then a better Liquor may much more. 

- Becaule the Corn alſo will ſeem troubleſom to ſowe being wet, 
1t is preſcribed either to let it dry a day or two on a Floor,or elſe 
to lift lackened Lime thereon, which is to be preferred, becauſe it 
preſerves the Corn from Vermine,Smutt, CA. | | 

- T find alſo another compounded Liquor to have been commen- Hartlib's 26 

ded and experimented for the ſteeping of Grain therein, which is £#** 

thus : Pour into quick and unſlaked Lime, as much Water as fuffi- 
ceth to make it \wim four inches above the Water, and unto ten 
pound ofthe ſaid water poured off,mix one pound of Aqua Vite, 
and in that Liquor ſteep or ſoak wheat or Corn twenty four hours; | 
which bemyg dried in the Sun, or in the Air,ſteep again inthe ſaid 

| N Liquor 
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Liquor twenty four hours more ; and doit likewiſe the third time': 
afterward ſowethem at great diſtances the one from the other, a+ 
bout the diſtance of a foot between each Grain, ſo one Grain will 
produce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty eight, forty two, fifty two Ears, 
and thoſe very fruitful, with a tall Stalk equalling the ſtatnre of a 
man in height. | | | 

This ſeems to be a moſt ratianal Proceſs for this purpoſe, and 
on this and the like ways of maceration or fermentation of the 
'Seed depends thoſe ſeveral Expertments, where the Cory or Seed 
hath yielded ſo prodigious an Increaſe, as that one grain of Wheat 
thould yielda hundred and fourteen Ears, and in them ſix thou- 
fand Grains: but in caſe it generally hold to be but a quarter of the 
- = 9 itis beyond what any other way of Huſbandry can per- 
orm. 


3 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Manurins , Dunging , and Soyling of 
Lands. 


H*s diſcourſed of Meadows, Paſtures, and Arable Lands, 
k andofthe great Advantages and Benefits that are raifed out 

F the ſeveral ways of Improving Meadows by 
Pprning of watering, and of Paſtures and Arable Lands by In- 


of them, and © 


cloſure, by ſowing and propagating New Hays, Graffes, and 
the beſt ſorts of Corn , Pulſe , and other Seeds, and by the beſt 
way of Tilling and Ordering the ſame: Now it will beneceſſary 
to ſay a little concerning this moſt general way of Improvement 
by Manuring, Dunging, and on of Land; under which terms 
we comprehend all the ſeveral ways of tempering, altering, re- 
newing, or adding unto the Land ,or applying any ſubject what- 
ſoever thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. 


SECS. 
Of the Burzing of Land. 


The Bxrning of Land,or any other operation on it by Fire,ſcems 
to be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advance to moſt of 
our barren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet : the Burn- 
ing of the Ground it ſelf ſeems to be of very Ancient ule, as ap- 
pears by Vireil -- 


Sepe etiax: ſteriles incendere profuit agros. 


And burning of Woad, and other Combuſtible Materials on 


Indies. Sylva. Land, is pradtited amongſt the Americaxs far the Improvement of 


their 
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their Land 3 whichisan Argument as well of their Natural Inge- 
nuity, as of the excellencie and advantage of the Tmprovement. 
For the burning of ſuch Combuſtible things on Land, doth very 
much heat the Ground, and waſtes that Acid ſterile juice that hin- 
ders fertility,and ſets free that fertile Principle the 8al terre which 
before was for the moſt part bound up; alſo it leaves a good quan- 
tity of that Salt on the Land mixed with the aſhes, which is gene- 
rally held to be the only advantage this way yields, thotgh the 
contrary appears for whereloever the Fire is made,although you 
remove the aſhes wholly, yet will the place bear'a better Crop 
than where you beſtow the aſhes, as formerly we noted. 


This Art of Burning of Land , uſually called Derſbiring (qual on what lands 


Devonſhiring or Denbighſhiring, becaule it ſcems there to be mot ” 
uſed of to have been invented) or burn-beating, is not applica- * 
ble or necetlary to all ſorts of Land : for in a good, fertile, rich, 
looſe Soyl, where a good ſweet Grals, or good Corn tlouriſheth, 
it waſtes as well the good asthe bad juyce; wherefore in moſt pla- 
ces in Sommerſeiſhire,and ſuch other fertile places, they rejet it. 
But for barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhey Land, be it either hot 
or cold, wet or dry, it isa very great Improvement, in{omuch 
that moſt ſorts of ſuch poor Lands will yield intwo or three years 
after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 
was worth before. 56,1 f 
The moſt uſual Method is, with a Breaſt-plough to-pare off the 
Turf, turning it over as it's cut that it -may dry the better : if it 
prove a very dry ſeaſon and the weather hot, then it needs no 
more turning; but it the weather be caſual, it muſt be turned,and 
the Turts ſet a little hollow, that they may dry the better, and 
when they are through-dry, they may be laid on ſmall heaps a- 
bout two Wheel-barrow loads on a heap: the leſſer the heaps are 
the better, ſo there be enough to make a good Fire throughly to 
conſume the whole to aſhes. It the Turf be full of fibrous roots, 
or hath a good head on it, it will burn without any other addi- 
tionary fewel ; it not, you muſt raiſe your heap on a ſmall bundle 
of Ling, Goſs, Fearn or ſuch-like, which in ſome places they call 
Ollet, which will ſet the whole on Fire : you may afterwards 
let thoſe little hills of 4fes lie till they are a little faddned with 
tain, before you ſpread them, or take a quiet time that the wind 
may not waſte your aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering ; alſo 
you mult pare the ground under the his ſomewhat lower than the 
ſurface of the Earth, to abate its over-great fertility, cauſed by 
the Fire made thereon. It 1s alſo to be obſerved that the Land 1s 
to be but ſhallow or half Ploughed, and not above half the uſual 
quantity of ſeed ſown on an Acre, and that alſo late in the year; 
if Wheat, towards the end of 0Fober, only to prevent the exceſ- 
five raakneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge 
what advantage Burning is to the Land, and this alſo on the poor- 
eſt Plains or Heaths. | 
Others there are that when they ſtubb up their Goſs, Broozw,and 
ſuch-like, lay the Roots on heaps whea they are dry, and cover 
| N 2 | them 
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them with the parings of the Earth between where they raiſed 
the roots, and ſo Burn over the Land ,which 1s alſo a very conſi- 
derable Improvement. 

In ſome places alſo it 1s uſual to Burn the-ſtubble and other traſh 
they can rake together on their Lands, which muſt needs be very 
good ſo far as may be according to the quantity thereof,although 
it be not ſo much uſed for fertility-fake, as to rid themſelves of 
the ſtuff}, as they uſually burn Heaths and Turt-Commons to give 
liberty to the Grals. £ 
Sir Richard Weſton gives this for a good way,that 1s, Firſt pare 
oft the Heath [ or Turff ] then make the paring into little Hills : 
you may put to one hill as much paring as comes off from a Rod 
or Pole of Ground. | 

The Hills being ſufficiently made and prepared, are to be fired 
and burnt into aſhes ; and unto the Aſhes of every Hill you muſt 
put a peck of unſ{laked Lime : the Lime 1s to be covered over with 
the Aſhes, and ſo to ſtand till rain comes and (lakes the Lime, af- 


_ ter that mingle your Aſhes and Lime together, and ſo ſpread it o- 


ver your Land. 

In ſuch places where Feyyel is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, 
it is very excellent Huſbandry to get together into ſuch Land you 
intend to fertilize, all the ſmall Wood, Buſhes, Furze, Broom, 
Heath, Fearn, Stubble, or what ever combuſtible matter you can 
procure, which in moſt places are eafier obtained than Dung 3 
and in adry timelay it in heaps diſperſedly about the ground, and 
calt over it the parings of the Land where it lies,and ſet fi reto it, 
and whileſt it burns (having ſeveral to help you) caſt on Turfor 
Earth on the moſt flaming parts , to hinder that it flame not too 
much ; the heat of which fires will ſo calcine the Earth under 
them, and the Earth caſt on them, beſides the aſhes of the Vegeta- 
bles, that it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bor beſtowed thereon : there can be no better uſe made of theſe 
combuſtible matters, and eſpecially of the Hawme or ſtrings of 
Hops, which burnt in the Hop-garden,and the parings of the Turfs 
on the (ide of the Garden, or elſewhere, or any other Earth caſt. 
over it as it burns, and then more Hawme over that, and more 
Earth on that, as they uſe to ſay, Stratum ſuper ſtratum, till all be 
done, either in one or ſeveral places, will make fo excellent a 
Compoſt to be applied tothe Hop-hills, that none can exceed it, 
which I my ſelf have done : And this anſwers to what Glauver de- 
livers as a great ſecret, and very profitable: Pertice, Longurii, aut 
pali, quibus Vites Iupulorum Canles ſuſtinenter, ſt igne, qua in ex- 
tremitatews ſuam inferiorem deſunt , adurantur, & extremitate a= 
duſta, in lignorum oleum illud immittantur, at pinguedinem illam 
imbibant, &c. duplex hoc paFo emolumentum afſerentes; pris eſt 
quod pertice 2 putredine conſervate quotannis breviores non eva- 
dant,ſed dintins durent: Alterum quod vitium &- lupulorum radices 
pinguedinem & alimentum ex perticarum extremitatibus attrahen- 
tes Iuxuriante incremento excreſcant. By which it appears, that the 


efids of the Hop-poles only being burat and umbibed in his vege- 
table 


' * in abundance. 
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table Oyl, or fixed Salt, will not only endure long from rotting, 
but alſo will yield extraordinary nouriſhment to the Roots of the 
Hops; of ſuch wonderful etficacie is this ſubject, that the leaſt Grain 
thereof carrieth with it much of fertility, as the ſame Author ſaith 


a little before of the ſame Sb je&; Non tantum in agris preftat, ſed Page 2). 


etiam arboribas, & vit ibus, adeo ut una eodem plena tonna tantum 
ad agrorum ſtercorationem conferre valeat , quantum decem ſino 
equino, aut vaccine repleta plaujtra ſolent. | 

This kiade of Afanyre either by Burning as before, or with the 
fixed Salts of any thing whatſoever , doth alſo much more enrich 
your Crop than any other Dung or Soil, for this tendeth princi- 
pally unto fertility, ordinary Dung of Beaſts more unto the groſs 
ſubſtance of the Straw or Hawme, than unto Fruit or Seed. and 
alſo breeds more of Weeds than this our' Unzverſal Snbjet. 


There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Materials to be uſed, as other Soyls and 


Soils and Manures for the fertilizing. and enriching of Lands : 94mm 


Some whereof are taken from the Earth, as Chalk, Merle, Clay,&c. 
Others from the Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &»c. Others alſo are the 
Dungs and Excrements of living Creatures, and others that are 
ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables themſelves, and other caſual things, as 
Soot, Raggs, &c. Of all which we finde theſe whereof we ſhall 
now treat, to have beenfound out and commended to be uſeful 
and beneficial to the Huſbandman for the purpoſes before men- 
tioned, 


SECT. Ih 


Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth, 


Whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome of ſo hard and undiſſolu- of chaik; 


ble a nature, that it is not fit to lay on Lands ſimply as it is, but 
after it is burned into Lizze, becomes a very excellent Improver 
of Lands: there are alſo other ſorts of Chalk more untuous and 
ſoluble, which being laid on Lands crude as they are, and let lie 
till the Froſts and Rain ſhatter and diſſolve the ſame, prove a ve- 
ry conſiderable advantage to barrez Lands; now where any of 
theſe Chalks are found, it 1s good to prove their natures, by laying 
them on ſome ſmall portion of Land crude as they are, or by 
burning them into Lime,if Fewel be plenty, or to half burn them 
by which you may experimentally know the true effects and be- 
nefits that S»bje&# will yield. 

And although chalk fimply of it ſelf either burnt or unburnt, 
may not prove fo advantageous as many have reported, yet is it 
of very great uſe to be mixed with Earth and the Durgs of Ani- 
mals, by which may be made an admirable, ſure,and natural fruit- 
ful Compoſition tor almoſt any ſorts of Lands, and raiſeth Corn 


Liming of Land is of moſt excellent uſe, many barren parts of tin 


this Nation: being thereby reduced into fo fertile a condition for 


bearing moſt ſorts of Grain, that upoa Land not worth above 
one 
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one or two ſhillingsan Acre well hufbanded with Li-ze hath been 
raiſed as good Wheat, Barly, white and gray Peaſe as England 
yields. Erxglifſh Improver.. . 

Alſo that by. the ſame means from a Ling, Heath, or Common 
naturally barren and little. worth, bath been raiſed moſt gallant 
Core, worth five or {ix pound an Acre. .By the ſame Author. 

Healſoaftirms that ſome men have had and received ſo much 
profit upon their Lands by once limirg, as hath paid the purchaſe 
of their Lands, and that himſelf had great advance thereby, yet 
lived twenty miles from; Lie, and fetched the ſame by Waggon 
ſo far to lay it en his Lands.. . | | 
- One Author faith twelve or fourteen quarters will Lizze an 
Acre; another ſaith 160 Buſhels : the difference ofthe Land may 
require a different proportzon, | rn 

The moſt natural Land' for L;2e 1s the light and ſandy , the 
next mixt and gravelly ;:wet and cold gravel not gogd, cold clay 
the worſt of all. it: | | 

Alſo a mixture of Lime, Earth, and Dung together, is a very 
excellent Compoſt for Land. 


« _ Marle is a very excellent thing, commended of all that either 
-———x write or pradiſe any thing in Huſbandry.” There are ſeveral kinds 


of it, ſome ſtory, ſome ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, blew, black, 
and ſome red.- It 1s of a 'cold nature , and ſaddens Land exceed- 
ingly ; and very heavy it is, and wiH go downwards, though not 
Signes of gout ſO much as Lizze doth. The goodneſs or badneſs thereof 1s not 
7 bat 29% Lnown ſo much by the colour, as by the Purity and Uncompoun- 
dedneſs of it; forif it will break into bits like a Dye, or ſmooth 
like Lead-Oar, without any compoſition of Sand or Gravel; or if 
it will {lakelike Slate-ſtones, pos, {lake or ſhatter after a ſhower 
of Rain, or being ;expaſed to.the Sun or Air, and ſhortly after 
turn to duſt when it's throughly dry again, and not congeal like 
tough Clay, queſtion not the fruitfulneſs of it, notwith(tanding 
the difference of coloxrs, which are no certain ſignes of the good- 
neſs of the Marle. As tor the Slipperinefs, Viſcouſneſs, Fattineſs,or. * 
 Ojlineſs thereof, although it be commonly c{tcemed a ligne of 
good Marle, yet the beſt Authors athrm the contrary , viz. That 
there is very good Marle which 1s not fo', but lieth in the Mine 
pure,dry and ſhort, yet nevertheleſs if you water it you ſhall tinde 
it (hippery. But the beſt and trueſt Rule to know the richneſs and 
5m tof your Merle, is to try a Load or two on your Lands in 
everal places, and in different proportions. 
#e and Benefit They uſually lay the ſame on ſmall heaps, and diſperſe it over 
7 Hats the whole Field, as they do their Daxg ; and this Marle will keep 
the Land whereon it is laid, inſome places ten or fifteen, and in 
ſome places thirty years in heart : it 3s moſt profitable in dry, 
light, and barren Lands, ſuch as is moſt kinde and natural for 
Rye, as 1s evident by Mr. Blithes Experiment in his Chapter of, 
Marle. It alſo aftordeth not its vertue or ſtrength the firlt year, 
{o much as in the ſubſequent years. It yields a very great In- 
creaſe and Advantage on, high, ſandy, gravelly, or mixed Lands, 
though 


Beſt way to 
know Marlts 
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though never ſo barren, ſtrong Clay-ground is unſutable to it : 
yet if it can belaid dry, Marle maybe profitable on that alſo. 

It is very neceſſary in werling lands to finde out the true pra- 
portion, how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, 
nor too little (7x medio virtws.) It's better to erre by laying on 
too little than toomuch, becauſe you may add more at pleaſure, 
but you cannot take awayzthe ſureſt way is to try ſome ſmall quan- 
eities firſt, and proceed as your Experiments, encourage, It hath 
been alſo experimentally obſerved, that you areto lay your Merle 
in the beginning of Winter on hard and binding Grounds. And 
on the contrary, you are to lay it in the Spring on light,ſandy,dry, 
and gravelly Lands, but it's good to try both 3 it's held to be beſt 
to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, that the Froſts may 
firſt make the ſame moulder into ſmall pieces, and fo to become 
apt for Solution, which is done by the Rains that more pleatifully 
fall in the Winter. MT. "iort = 

You ſhall obſerve ( ſaith Markham) that if you cannot get any - _ 
perfett and rich Marle, if then you can get of that Earth whichis ** * 
called Fullers-Earth, and where the one is not, commonly the 0- 
ther 1s, then you way uſe it in the ſame manner as you ſhould do 
Merle. and it is found to be very near as profitable. 

Mr. Bernhard Palifly (that French Author cited fo often by Sit 
Hugh Platt ) commends the ſame; I have not known it at any time 
practiſed in Ergland. for the bettering of any ground ( ſaith $ir 
Hygh Platt ) but by all preſumption the ſame muſt of necellity be 1 
very rich, becauſe it is full of that vegetative Salt, which appears 
in theſe ſcouring effects, for the which it is divers ways had in uſe 

, amonglt us. ;* 3-578 i” 

Clay is by many commended to be a confiderable Improvement of cla. 
to ſome ſorts of light and ſandy Ground, as Sir Hugh Platt gives fn why 
the relation of a certain perſon that aſſured it tobe moſt true that re. 
the very Clay which he digged up 1n Sr. Georges Fields being laid 
upon his paſture-ground which he there held by Leaſe, did ex- 
ceedingly enrich the ſame, inſomuch as he did never regard to 
ſeek after any other Soil. | 

Alſo Mr. Gabriel Platt relates that he knew light ſandy ground 
which was good for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a 
great quantity of ſtiff C/ay-ground which converted it to good 
temperament, whereby it became, fruitful , and not (ubjed to fail 

- upon every light occaſion as it did before, but would abide varie- 
ty of weather according to the nature of Haſcl-ground : And this 
Improvement (faith he) is of no little value, for there is a great 

| difference betwixt Land that is ſubject to fail once in two of 
three years, and Land thus improved that will not fail once 1n 
two or three and twenty years through the diſtemperature of the 
weather. | 

Mr.BZer»hard alſo affirms that all Merle is a kind of Clay-grownd, 
and it ſhould ſeem to differ only in digeſtion from Marle. 

It is good totry it on ſeveral grounds both Arable and Paſture, 
and for ſeveral Grains at feveral times ia the year, aud in ſeveral 

pro- 
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Of Sand. 


Of Earth, 


proportions, by this' means you may finde out the true value and 
effett of this , and by the ſame Method of all other $xbterrareal 
Soyl of Manure, and thereby raiſe unto your ſelf a conſiderable 
advantage. | | | 

By the fame Rule, and for the ſame Reaſon that C/ay advan- 
ceth the benefit of light and Sandy grounds, may 847d be an 1n- 
richment and Improvement to cold Claz-grounds, as Mr. Gabriel 
Platt teſtifieth that he hath known ſ#;ff Clay-grownds that would 
ſ{eldom be fruitful unleſs the ſeaſon of the year proved very pro- 
ſperous, to have been cured by laying thereupon a great quantity 
of light £2 ndy-ground,which afterwards was converted to a good 
temperament, like to the ſort of ground commonly called Haſel- 
ground, which ſeldom or never faileth to be- fruitful. | 

The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills 
or other $ardy places by the violence of Raiz; other Sands that 
are digged, have little fertility 1n them, only by way of contra- 
Cing to Clay-ground they may effet much , as Co/umela faith, 
that his Grandfather uſed to carry Sand on Clay, and on the con- 
trary to bring Clay on Sazdy grounds, and with good ſucceſs. 

Sand alſo is of great uſe to be mixed with Soil, as Mr. B/:th 
adviſeth ; for the ſpeedy raiſing of great quantities of Soil in the 
Winter by the ſheep when foulding. is ney neglected-; and 
that is by making a large Sheep-houſe tor the houſing of Sheep 
in Winter, which may be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the 
middle too, tofother them therein : you may bring herein once 
ortwice a week ſeveral Loads of Sad either out of the Streets 
or ways, or from a 8ad-pit.and lay it three or four inches thick, 
and fo continue once or twice a week as long as you pleaſe ; and 
what with the heat and warmth of their nd the fatneſs of 
their Dung and Urine, the Sad will turn to excellent rich Soil, 
and go very far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable than you can 
conceive, 

There are ſeveral forts of Earth that are of ſinguiar uſe for the 
bettering of Land, as all Earth of aSaltiſh nature is fruitful ; eſpe- 
cially all ſuch Earth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houſes, of 
which you make Salt-petre, is rich for Land, and fo are old ficors 
under any Buildings. | 

Mr Platt affirms that he hath known many hundred loads of 
Earth ſold for twelve pence a lozd being digged out of a Meadoiv 
near to Hempton-Court, which were carried three or four miles to 
the higher grounds, and fertilized thoſe grounds wondertully,and 
recompenſed the labour and charges very well ; which E2rth be- 
ing laid upon Arable Land within a Furlong of the ſame Mea- 
dow did more hurt than good:which ſheweth that the Earth muſt 
be of different nature from the Land whereon it is laid. 

Alfo any ſort of Earth may be made uſe of for the folding of 
Sheep thereon under a Covert, after the Flanders Manner, as be- 
fore 1s ſaid of Sand. 

All forts of Earth are very uſeful to intermix with Lime, Dung 
of Beaſts, Fowl, or any other fatty ſubſtance being laid, ſtratum 


ſuper 
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ſuper ſtratum, in pits or on heaps to: putrifie together, as.well to 

moderate the quality as to increaſe the quantity of your Sol. 
Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent Improver of 

ſeveral ſorts of Land, eſpecially the light and ſandy. ;| 


SECT. III. , 
Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


The richeſt of all Sands is what comes from the Sea-cogſts and of water 
the Creeks thereof,and all Lands bordering on the Sea may be im- 5414 
proved by them ; it ts'the uſual practiſe 1n the Weſtern parts of 
England for the people to their great charge in carriage to convey 
the Saltiſh Sands unto: their barren grounds, whereof ſome of 
them do lie five miles diſtance from the Sea; -arid yet they find 
the ſame exceeding _ profitable, for that their inheritance is there- 
by enriched for many years together , the greateſt vertue confiſt- 
ing inthe Saltiſhneſs thereof. © - + - OO Pn Ons? 

Others ſay the Richneſs of the Saxds is from the fat or filth the 
Seadoth gather in by Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches dai- 

Iy from the ſhores, and from fiſh,and from other matters thatpu- 
trifie in the Sea, all which the Water caſts on ſhore, and purgeth 
forth of it ſelf, and leaves in the $a»ds, while it ſelf is clean and 


The Saxds of freſh Rivers challenge alſo a place in our Im- 
vements being laid on Land-proper for the' ſame, but more e- 
ſpecially if'it be mixed with any other matter, as moſt uſually it is, 
. where 143 caſt on ſhelves at the falls of ſome Land-waters' de- 
'ſcending from Hills or-High-ways: F033 oY 
In Devirſhire and Cornwal, and thany other parts, they make a of $:a-weeds; 
very great 'Improvement of the Sea-weeds for the  Soiling' arid = pg 
Manuring of their Land, and that toa very great advantage. 
All manner of Sea-owſe, Owſy-mud, or Sea-weeds, or arty ſtich- 
like, growing either in the Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof there is 
a very great quantity loſt and deſtroyed, are very good far the 
bettering of Land. 
In Cornwal there is alſo x Weed called Ore-weed, whereof ſome 
grows upon Rocks under high Water-marks,. and ſome is broken 
from the bottom of the Sea by rongh weather, 'and caſt upon the 
- next ſhore by the Wind and Flood , wherewith they Compoſt 
their Barly-Land. | | | : i: I 


of 814yl-Cod; or Snag-greet.” 


Tt lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud of Sludge, 
it is very ſoft, tull of -Eyes and wrinkles, and hetle ſhells,” 1s ve- 
ry rich; ſome they {ell for one ſhilling rwo perice the Load, ano- 
ther ſort they (ell for two ſhillingsFGur pence the Lodd'at' the'Ri- 
vers-fide, which men fetch twenty miles art erid for the Inriching 
of their Land for Cora and Graſs, one Load:going as far as three 

O 


Load 


h ” 
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Load of the beſt Horſe or Cow-dung that can be had :+It hath in 


_ 


Of Mud, 


it many Snails and Shells, which is conceived occaſioneth the fat- 
neſs of it. 

Iam very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman li- 
ving near the Sea-fide,laid on his Lands great quantities of Oyſter- 
ſhells, which made his Neighbours laugh at him (as uſually they 
doatany thing beſides their own clowniſh road or cuſtom of ig- 
norance) for the firſt and ſecond years they. ſignified little ; but 
afterwards they being ſo long expoſed to the weather and mixed 
with the moiſt Earth, they exceedingly enriched his Lands for 
many years after : which ſtands alſo with reaſon, the Shells of all 
ſuch Fiſh being only Salt congealed into ſuch a form, which when 
it isdiffolved of neceſlity muſt prove fertile. 

There is in moſt Rivers a very good rich-Mud of great fruitful- 
neſs, and unexpected advaatage 5 it coſts nothing but labour in 


getting, it hath in it great worth and vertue, being the Soil of the 


wes and Fields, Commons, Roads, Ways,Streets,and Backſides, 

all waſhed down by the flood, and ftling-in ſuch places where it 
meets with, xelk. | 
There iis likewi 


lc very great fertility in the reſidence. of all 


_ Channels, Paads, Pools, Lakes, and Ditches, where any ſtore of 


Of Fiſh. 


Waters do repoſe themſelves, but: eſpecially where any ſtore of 
Rain-water hath a long time ſctled. | 


__ In Foreinparts where Fiſh are plenty they prove an excellent 


Manure for Land; inſomeplaces here in Erglard thege are plen- 
ty of ſome ſorts of Fiſþ, and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of being 
kept for a Market, it were better to make uſe of them for our 


advantage than not ; I preſume they are of the beſt of Soils or 


Of Horſe 1A 


Of Cow, or 
Oredung. 


Manures, but herein I ſubmit to experience. <3 
Doubtleſs there is not any thing that proceeds from the Sea or 
other Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the Garbiſh of Fiſh, Vegeta- 
bles, Shells, Sands, or Mud , or any ſach-like diſſolving; matter, 
but mult be of very great advantage to the Huſbandmaan, if duly 
and judicioully applied. | 


©n.60 J-; I: 


Of Dungs or Excrementitious Soyls. 


This is the moſt common of any Dung whatſoever , by reaſon 
that Horſes are moſt kept in Stables, and their Soil preſerved, 
yielding a confiderable price in moſt places 3 the higher the Horſes 
are fed, the better is the Dung by far : it is the only Dung in uſe 
whueſt it is new,for hot Beds, and other uſes for the Gardiner. 

Next untg the Horſe-dung is Cow-dung, whereof by reaſon of 
Its caſie ſolution, hath beea-made the Water wherein Grain hath 
been TEN hath dectived many a plain-meaning Huſbaud- 


man, for there is. nat that richneſs nor vertue therein as many 
judge, for that purpoſe. : 
| But 
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- But this, together with Horſe-dung , or other Dung; isof *ve- 
ry great advantage to. Land if itbe kept: till -t:be-old, andnot 
laid abroad expoſed to the Sun and Wind, as is the praQiſe of the 

| ſeveral ignorant Huſbands, letting of it lie ſpread on their Field- 
Lands three or four of the Summer-months together, till the Sun 
and Air hath exhauſted all the vertue. thereof 3: which if it belaid 
on heaps with Earth mixed therewith, and ſo let lie till it be rot- 
ten, it will be the ſooner brought to a convenient temper, and on 
Paſture-grounds brings a {weeter Graſs,. and-goes: much farther 
than the common way, and ſpread before the Plough produces: ex- 
cellent Corn: It is alſo to be uſed with Judgment; for ordinary 
Dung uſed the common, way in ſome years doth-hurt.; and ſome- 
times makes Weeds and trumpery to grow, which ordered asbe+ 
fore, is not ſo apt for ſuch inconveniences. Of all Beaſts, Sheep of 51:4: 
yield the beſt Dung, and therefore "19: moſt tobe eſteemed; it is a 4122: 
very high Improvement to the commen Field+lands; where:there 
15 a good Flock duly folded on thegyefpecially-where it is turned 
in with the Plough ſoon after the fdld 5. the only. way to Improve 
your Sheeps-dung to the higheſt advantage, is:tþrfold them105a 
covered fold with intermixture of Earth, Sand;ig*c, as before,:and 
4 this means we may make our ſheep enrich vioſt-of our barren 
ands. | \ % onetiiongt vil 3 bo 7) 

Sheeps-dung is very excellent being diſſolved wholly (asitwill 
be if well ſqueezed) to ſteep Grain therein , for the Grain doth 
very eagerly imbibe the whole quantity of theDung into it ſelf, 
except only here and there a treddle undifſolved, :and proves a 
great Improvement if rightly ordered:' | :: 9 

.. Great quantities of this Dung might-be obtairied, if poor Wo- 
men and Children were imployed :to'pick: tp: the ſame on the 
Rode-ways, and burning tops of hills, where 1t ſeldom doth any 

good, but would prove much more. advantageous than the coſt 
or trouble, by far. | ent dls; | 

This hath in former Ages been eſteemed the worſt of Dangs,  $ivs- 
very hurtful to Corn, a breeder of-Thiſtles, and other noifome 47g: 
Weeds. 7A | 

But our late Huſbands (whoſe experience I rather credit than ;,jjn im. 
an old vain Tradition) fay 'tis very rich for Corn or Graſs, or any prover- 
Land ; yea, of ſuch account to many. ingenious. Huſbands, that 

they prefer it before any ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore 
they make their Hog-yards moſt compieat, with an high Pale pa- 
ved well with Pibble or Gravel in the bottom, ec. they caſt into 
this yard their Corniſh Muſkings,and all Garbidge,and all Leaves, 

Roots, Fruits,and Plants out of Gardens, Courts and Yards, and 
great ſtore of Straw, Fearn, or Weeds for the Swine to make 
Dung withal ; ſome Hog-yards will yield you forty, ſome fixty, 
ſome eighty Load of excellent Manure of ten or twelve Swine. 

It's moſt likely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additi- 
ons, is more natural and kindly to Land, than the bare Swines- 
dung it ſelf; and muſt of neceflity prove a very high advantage, 
conſidering the deſpicable vile ſtate of this Beall, 5% 
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- Some good Darices will make the Soil! of 'their Hog-yard pro- 
duce them twenty'or thirty pounds worth'ot profit in/a'year. | 


Of the! Dang of Fowls."" 
_ This challengeth the Priority not only of the Duhg of Fow!, 
" but of all other Creatures whatſoever, © # | 

Pigeons or Hens-dung isincomparable; one Eoad' is: worth ten 
Load of other Dang, and therefore it's uſtrally ſown' or Wheat(or 
Barly ) that lieth afar off, and nor eafily to be helped ; it's extraor- 
dinary hkewife'on a Hop-garden. © * 

ALoad of Pigeons-dung is'more worth: than twenty ſhillings 
"i parts'5-4 very excellent Soil for a cold moiſt-natured 

E have cauſed it to be fowwiby hand/after the Grain-is fown, and 
m the ſame manner, and cher hayrowed in with the Grain, and 
received a very\great increaſt on poor Land. | | 

- have knowr(faith Platf')a Load of Pigeons-dung fetched fix- 
teen miles, and/z Load'iof 'Cotls grven for it, which in the Soil 
where it was fetched wouldHave done'rnore hurt than good: for 
the Manuring. of Land, yer whicre' it was carried, i did as much 
g00d for the fertilizing of Land as double the charges : In the 
_ Soil it cured the barrenneſs} and in the other it poyſoned the 

Ren dung. This Dung is of lefs efteem, becauſe it is not obtained at ſo eca- 
fie aratez and where it is, it's gericrally little ſet by, 'beexuſe our 
Fore-fathers did not make any great mhtter of it, and becauſe 

they underſtand-not the ſtrength and power of it; for when they 

take it out of the houtes 1t'Sof a very hot nature, and muſt needs 

injure ſome things, if laid thereon ; but. if it be mixed well with 

common Earth, Sand, of ſuch-like , and let lie - till it rot well to- 

gether, you will finde it a very rich Manure, and of valne to an- 

ſwera great part of your Poultreys expence. 

I have known a Quince+trbe whereon Poultrey always pearch- 
ed, that by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to its Roots the ſalt and 
fatneſs of the Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very 
excellent Quinces. 

of Gooſe-ding, This hathbeen held by the Antients to be moſt hurtful and un- 

Markham. profitable to any Grounds. They ſay that to good Graſs they are 
a great enemy, for their Dung and treading will putrifie it , and 
make it worſe than barren. 

I have it from a credible hand, that Gooſe-dung is very advan- 
tageous to Corn, it being diſcovered by a flock of Geeſe daily paſ- 
ſing over-thwart a Field of Wheat, making as it were a Lane o- 
ver the fame in the Winter-time, and had nibbled the Wheat 
clean from the Ground,and dunged it where they went;in which 
paſlage the next year proved to be very gallant Wheat , far ex- 
ceeding any other part of the Field. | 

| Like unto that I have heard , that a Flock of Wild-geeſe had 
pitched upon a parcel of green Wheat, and had eaten it up _ 
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and fat thereon, and dung'd it ſeveral nights, that the Owner 
deſpaired of having any Crop that. yeax , but the contrayy hap- 
pened ; for-he had a- far richer. Stack. of. Wheat . there than any 
_- his Neighbours had in the Land adjoyning, to the admiration 
of all. [1 x 16 T}5997 I 


[4 +: 1312404 RE2 Po 39% 207 hs - whe 
Which demonſtrateth that this: Dung, is, a very. hot and fiery. 


nature,which occaſioneth, that barry eandlz faltly ſuggaſtedito be ir 


it ; and being laid abroad thin in the Winter-time, proves a very 


rich Manure, and therefore to be eftgemed: of 5, andbeing mixed 


with cooling Earths, and let putrifie ſome time, may prove- very; 


much for your-benettt-: therefore neglet/it not,but-make ſeveral 
trials, the Advantage wilk.be yaur. own, The: ſame;may:; be laid; 
of the Dung of any other Water-fowl., --- 4 


Although that Urines are eſteemed to be of a deſtructive and, of wines. 


mortifying nature to-Vegetables, as Glayber affirms., by realon; gf Explicatis 
Its Salarmoniacal and burning Spirit. thax is therein;; asis evident Mundi, p. $6- 


to: our Senſes upon the cafting of. new; Urine on, Nettles 'or other 


Vegetables, it ſoon deſtroyeth them. :: But it is with this, as with, 

many other moiſt things lyhjeit to putrefagtion, time will-digeſ. 
it, and alter the natwe and; property, thereok, as it-doth; Wine or 

Beer into. Vineger, ſo: it; will, of this fery.matten produce anex- 

cellent Soil; as many have:had-the experience of. 


Mr. Hartlibteſtzfieth, that in: Holland they as carefiilly preſerve. 


the Cows Urine as the Dung; to. enxich. gheir Land, Columelarin 
his Book of Hufbandvy faith, That ald Urine is exaellent far the. 
Roots of Trees. | 


I know a woman (faith Mr. Hartlib »), who, lived, five miles. 


South of Canterbury, wholaved,in a Pajl all the Uriue-zand when 
the Pail was full, ſprinkled it on her, Meadow, which cauſed the 


Gras at firſt to look yellow, but aftes a little time it grew won- 


derfully. | 


fatten Land more than you are awaxe of, and it were. not ul Huſe 7 
bandry to take all opportunities to preſerve it for Land, and. ſo of - 


all other Urines, after the Dxtch manner. | , 

Humane Ordure ought not here ta be omitted as a rich Soil, -if 
the Huſbandman would be ſo careful as to place. his, Houſe of Of- 
fice, that he may once 1n two or three days add ſome:mixture of 
Earth, Straw, Stubble, or ſuch-like, to reduce it into a necetlary 
Subſtance portable into. his Lands or Grounds remote from his 
Dwelling, where after it hath lain ſome-convenient time in a heap 
to putrifie tagether, and then thinly diſperſed, proves an unexpe- 
Gted Advantage. 

S.-8 C To V 


Of ſeveral ather Soyls or Manunes. 


Aſhes contain in them very much of a rich and fertile: Salt, as. 4%. 
before we noted, and therefore not ſo much. to beilighted: and 


negleGted as they are, be they of what kindeor nature _ by 
Irgl. 
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Soot, 


Salt. 


Rags. 


Virgil. | Ne pndet, - ; | 
Effetos Cinerem immundumJjatare per agros. 


The Wood-aſhes are the beſt,and very uſeful;yet after they have 
been uſed in the Bucking'of Clothes, they are worth little,unleſs 
it be in cold and moiſt Land, where TI have known 'them alto to 
avail much. SONSLES if} ita | 

Sea-coal aſhes with Horſe-dung make an excellent Compoſt for 
divers uſes, | 

\Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt needs be very rich, being mach after 
the ſame manneras the Burning of Land, ' which moſt know to 
be a very great Improvement , - and whereof we have already 


treated. 


Aſhes are a great Curer of Moſs and Rufhes in moſt Grounds. 

The Aſhes of any fort of Vegetablesare very profitable, as di- 
vers places in. England can teſtifie by experience, who conſume - 
their Fearn, Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furs, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and - 
the very Sward and Swarth of their Ground to aſhes; and theſe 


according to the ſtore of Salt which their Afhes do contain, doe1- 3 


ther for a longer or ſhorter time enrich their barren Grounds. 

Mr. Platt highly-commends Soap-aſhes, after the Soap-boylers. - 
have made what uſe of them they pleaſe,” to be a very. great. en- 
riching to Land 3 and gives you an inſtance of a Stalk and Ear 
of Barley of an Ell and three Inches in length, that grew on bar- |: 
ren Land, enriched with Soap-aſhes ; he alſo ſaith he found: the 


like ſfucceſsin Paſture-ground:- C1 

In Lombardy they eſteem them much above other Dung. 

It's beſt to lay them either on Corn, 'or Paſture, or Meadow 
in the beginning of Winter, that the ſhowers may the caſter diſ- 
ſolve them. . 

Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very good, eſpecially that 
which 15 made of Wood. It's moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants 
that either grow in the ſhade, -or to cold and moiſt Grounds. 

Common Salt may prove advantageous, if uſed with modera- 
tion and diſcretion, as well to faltiſh Satids, Muds, Earths, ec. 
Some commend very much the ſweeping of a Ship of Salt,or droſ- 
ſie Salt and Brine. 6 | 

It is of ſingular uſe, as daily experience teſtifies, being diflolved 
and Seed-corn ſteeped therein,to prevent the Smut,and add ferti- 
lity, as we noted before in the Preparation of the Seed. 

There 1s allo a relation of one that ſowed a Buſhel of Salt long 
before on a ſmall patch of barren Ground at Clapham, which to 
that day remained more freſh and green, 'and full of Swarth, than 
all the reſt of the Field about it : This, though not a beneficial 
Experiment, by reaſon of the price of Salt, yet a plain demon- 
ſtration of the Fertility that is 1n Salts, and gives us encourage- 
ment to make uſe of the Brines of Salt-ptts, or ſuch-like, now 
not in much eſteem. | | 

In Rags of all ſorts there is good vertue.z they are carried far 
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and laid upon Lands , and have them ina warming, improving 
temper : one good Load will go as far as a dozen or more of the 
beſt Cow-dung. 

Divers alſo have found ſingular profit ta the Hair that is got- #4, &c. 
ten from the Hides of Beaſts, being thinly laid upon the Ground, 
and ſuffered to putritie. _ 

Alſo courſe Wool-nippings and Farry Pitch-marks, may be 
reckoned into the number, having great virtue in them. | 

Mault-duſt is commended as an Inricher of barren Lands; but Meit-df 
becaule great quantities are not to be had thereof, it is beſt to be 
uſed in Gardens, where you will finde it to be of fingular nfe : 
only it is apt to breed Weeds. . 

All forts of Fearn, Straw , Brake, Stubble, Rufhes, Thiſttes, reurn, Straw, 
Leaves of Trees, or any manner of Vegetable Traſh whatever, ei- $*#&c- 
ther caſt into the yards amongſt the Cattle or Swine , or caſt into 
Pools or places to rot in, or mixed with other Soils, help very 
much, and make very good Compolt. 

All Marrow-bones, Fiſh-bones, Horn os ſhavings of Horn, or gows, bores, 
Liquors wherein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any other thing what- (emeens fie, 
ſoever that hath any oylineſs or fatne6 in it, isuſcful in Huſband- 
ing Lands. - £438 

Ie were not much labour to try whether the bones of Horſes 
or other Beaſts, whereof there are great quantities at- ſame Dog- 
kennels, which if being burnt in heaps with ſome ſtnall addition 
of Fewel would be of good effect to be laid on Lands. Trane 

There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but mn the Oaken-bark the 2:4 of trees. 
moſt, which is made uſe of principally by Taxzers; but ſuch Barks 
or Rinds of Trees not of ſo high a value, being broken. into fmmall 
pieces muſt of neceſſity enrich either Gorn'or Paſture-ground be- zarth in #it 
ing laid thereon : It muſt needs be much richer thats the Mould 97-trets- 
or Earth uſually fonnd in the bodies of old, large, and hollow 
Willow-trees, that are putrified within, which is eſteemed to be 
ſo rich and effeRual. 571 

Amongſt the Coal-Mines they uſually dig a kind of blew or 
black Clay that lies near the Coal, and is as it were an unripe 
Coal, which the Country-men commonly call Urry, which they ur, j 
lay on their Paſtures with wonderful ſucceſs, and 13 very proper 


for warm Lands. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Beneft, aiſng, Planting, and Propaga- 
ting of all TS T imber-trees,and other T rees 
uſeful either in Building or other Mechanick 
Uſes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c. 


EC CE19 IURERLETS 


STCT. S, 


Of the Benefit of Propagating Timber-Trees, and other 


Trees in general. 


He Propagation of Woods ot Trees is none of the leaſt Im- 
provements that can be made on moſt of the Lands in Erg- 
land, for the particular- advantage and pleaſure of the Country- 
man; and inraiſing the meurly profits of his Farm, and very much 
advancing the price of the purchaſe thereof over and above the 
Annual gain : and nothing can render a[Seat more deleGable and 
pleaſant than Hood and Water, but principally the curious Groves 
ſurrounding or bordering near it... 
What can' be'more profitable than Woods or Trees £ which will 
thrive and increaſe on the moſt barren and unfruitful Land, beit 
either wet or dry, cold, mountanous, uneven, remote, Or never 
{otnapt for any other mahner iof Culture, where neither Corn, 
Graſs, or any- other 'neceſfary; or' uſeful Vegetable will hardly 
grow, yet may we there perceive the lofty Woods flouriſh, far 
exceeding in value the purehaſe of the Land without them 3 and 
mftead of injuring the Latid whereon they ſtand, it is much bet- 
tered and capacitated to'bear tillage at the removal of the Trees ; 
alſo, the other bordering grounds yield a greater encreaſe of Corn 
or Graſs, by their defence from the- extremity of the cold, and 
bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
mer. 
And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and 
limits of your own Propriety preſerved, and continued from age 
: to age by the Teſtimony of ſuch living and growing witneſſes, 
in the Spring yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled 
ſpirit, giving you an aſſurance of the approaching Summer by 
their pregnant Buds, and Muſical Inhabitants ? In the Summer 
what more deleQable than the curious proſpect of the variety of 
Greenneſs, dark ſhades, and retirement from the ſcorching Sun- 
beams? The Autumn and Winter alſo not without pleaſure and 


content for the active Huſbandman. _ 
n 
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And what place can be more diſpleafing and ungrateful than a 
naked and dry Seat, lying open to all Winds and Weathers ? of 
which it may be ſaid as once of old Sarum : 


Eſtibi defeFus Lymphe, ſed copia Crete ; 
Sevit ibi Ventws, ſed Philomela ſilet. 


As for the more particular advantages and benefits of planting priate 
Woods and Trees, you ſhall find that, Advaitaget, 


Firſt, It improves and meliorates the Land it ſelf; for thoſe Lands 
where Woods have formerly ſtood, and are now grubbed up or 
takenaway, the ground is very good arid rich, and bearsexcel- 
lent Corn , orany other Tillage or Graſs, although the ground 
was before the planting or growing of thoſe Woods barren, lean, 
and thin, as may appear by the bordering Land on either ſide of 
ſuch Woods that were never planted. ET: 
Secondly, The Annual profits of moſt Land planted with Cop- 
pice-woods are much greater than if the ſame Land were uſed for 
Corn, Graſs, or ſuch-like : For I have known on a hill, Land not 
worth for Corn or Graſs above five ſhillings per Acre, that at 
twelve years growth the Coppice-wood thereon growing hath 
been fold at the rate of twenty pounds per Acre; and at the next 
felling at ſeven'years growth it is like to be of the ſamevalue, it 
coming much thicker, and being better preſerved than at the 
firlt, which is a very conſiderable advance of the value or profits ; 
beſides, it is not ſubjet to thoſe caſualties and hazards that Corn, 
Cattle, &c. are ſubject unto : It will alſo bring in an Annual 
. profit if you divide your Coppice into ſo many parts as you in- 
tend it ſhall ſtand years before it be felled, then may you every 
year tcl] a part 2: as if you have ten Acres, you may every year 
fell one Acre at ten years growth. 

The better and lighter your Land is, the greater will your en- 

creaſe be, which may in ſome ſort ( ifthe Land be very good) 
make good the Improvement : Mr. Blyth inſtances in his Improver 
| Improved, of a new Plantation that at eleven years growth a fall 
was made, and ſo much Wood cut upon the ſame as was worth or 
ſold for ſixty poundsper Acre or more; it was much Pole-wood, 
yea a good part of it made Spars, and ſome part of it ſmall Buil- 
ding Timber, ec. the Land was worth about ten ſhillings per A- 
-, cre, digged and planted with Quickſets. 
The ſame Author alſo gives very great encouragement for the 
- planting of Poplar, Willow, and Alder, on wet, moriſh, or boggy 
Land, to the advancement of Land not worth two ſhillings an 
Acre, unto five pounds an Acre at ſeven years growth, which 1s 
the leaſt I am confident, if it be carefully ordered. 

Thirdly, The Benefit and Advantage is very great that is raiſed 
from Timber and other Trees ſtanding ſingly, and in Hedge-rows, 
Avenues, or any other way diſpoſed or ordered about your Hou- 
ſes, Lands, Commons,e*c.that a man may plant,and in a few years 
himſelf or his ſucceſſors may reap the benefit. | 
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Mr. Blith gives you an inſtance of one that planted one hun- 
-dred 4fbes, and at the end of fifty years fold them for five hun- 
dred pounds: And of another that planted fo much Wood in his 
-own life, that he would not take 50000 /. for. 

For Aſh, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees that are quick of 
-growth, it is a very great profit that is made of them where Fewel 
1s ſcarce, by planting them in Hedge-rows, and other ſpare piaces, 
and ſhrouding them at five,ſix, eight or ten years growth : they 
conſtantly bear a good head,and every time whileſt the Tree is in 
proof, the ſhrowds encreafe. They are out of the danger of the 
bite of Cattle, and require no Fence. 

Fourthly, Another main Benefit accrews to the 1aduftrious 
Huſbandman from the Propagation of Trees in Hedge-rows, and 
'Out-bounds of his Lands, it gives a check to the fierce cold Win- 
ter-blaſts which nip the Winter-Corn, and finely refrigerates the 
Air in the Summer-parching Heats, and qualifies the dry and in- 
jurious Winds both in Spring and Summer. Let the Champion- 
Farmers obje& what they pleaſe, there's no Field Champion-Land 
of that yearly value for either Corn or Paſture, as is the Wood- 
Jand : I know no other reaſon for it than the natural warmth and 
defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe why ſhould an En- 
cloſed and well-planted piece of Several yield ſo much more 
certain Rent than the Land of the like nature in Common and 
'Open, lying but on the other (ide of the Hedge obvious to the 
injurious Airs, although both converted to the ſame ule ? 

Fifthly, Trees planted ſparſe here and there in the Hedge- 
rows, and other places of your Land, prove an excellent ſhelter 
for Cattle in the Winter, to preſerve them from cold Storms and 
Winds, and alſo jn the Summer from the ſcorching Sun-beams, 
elſe would the Cattle deſtroy more with their Feet than they eat 
with their mouths, and loſe more fatneſs in one hot day than 
they gain in three cool days. | 

Theſe univerſal Advantages alſo accrew to thoſe Places or 
Countries well planted with Woods and Timber. 

Firſt, There is a conſtant ſupply of Timber for the Building of + 
Ships, the Bulwarks and Defence of this Natioz, and for the re- 
edifying of Towns or Houſes deſtroyed by Fire, or other Cafual- 
ties 3 and for the Building, Maintaining of, and Repairing of all 
Houſes, Barns, and other Edifices. And alſo it yieldeth us a con- 
tinual Recruit of neceſſary Boots, Inſtruments and Materials for 
all our Rural and Mechanick uſes ; as for our Mills, Carts, Ploughs, 
&-c.and for Turners, Joyners,and other Wooden Trades; alſo for 
the maintenance of the Grooves or Pits of Lead, Coal,and other 
Mines under the Earth, that where plenty of Woods and Trees 
are, they need not be enforced to fetch thele Materials afar off, at 
a great expence and labor. In ſome places they fetch moſt of the 
Neceſlaries aforeſaid near twenty miles on Horſback, when the 
Land at the ſame place where they necd it, as 1s capable of bear- 
ing it asthe place from whence they bring 1t. 

Secondly, Where Woods are raiſed and maintained, _ 1s 4 
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conſtant Supply of Fewel. The difference may be very eaſily dif. 
cerned between the Woodlands and the Champion ;1nthe one'you 
have Fewel in every houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood; 
in the other, the Rich have but little, and that at extraordinary 
Rates, and the poor none but what they -filch and ſteal from the 
Rich; orif their honeſty exceed their neceſſity, they either ſit 
and \tarve with cold, or burn Stubble of Corn or Cow-dung dri- 
ed, or the Parings of the Earth, or ſuch-like, that the other make 
uſe of tor the Improvement and Manuring their Land. 

Thirdly, The Tanners Trade depends upon the Oaken-Trees, 
therefore where they are ſcarce, there muſt of neceſlity be a defe& 
of that Occupation, which mult in fine prove prejudicial to the 
whole Nation. | 

Fourthly, Where Beech, Oak, Haſel, and ſuch-like Maſt-bearing 
Trees are 1n any conſiderable quantity ſtanding, they yield a very 
good Food for Swine, of no ſmall value to the Huſbandman in 
tuch years they take. | 

[ thall therefore give you a brief Catalogue of ſuch Trees as 
uſually flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil 3. the places they moſt delight 
in, the moſt natural and likely way of Propagation, and theit 


utes, and what other Obſervations we have met withal concern- 
them. And firſt, 


SECT. IL 
of Timber- trees in particulzr. 1 


There is no Timber natural to our Engliſh Soil- exceeds the te 0a 
'Oak, for its Plenty, Strength, and Durableneſs ; Where are better 
or ſtronger Ships for the War,than thoſe built of Oak? And what 
Fimber more laſtinz or ſtronger than Oak in our Rural Edifices? 
J: isa Tree univerlally known, and will grow and proſper in any 
Land, good or bad, Clay, Gravel, Sand, or mixed 5. warm, cold, 
dry or moift, as experimentally appears by its growth 1n ſeveral p,,.: 
places of contrary natures or tempers 3 |but they do moſt affet 
the lound, black, deep, and faſt Mould, rather warm than over- 
wet and cold, and a little riling,for this produces the firmeſt Tim- 
ber 3 although I have known them thrive very well in extraor- 
dinary cold, moiſt, and clay-ground, that a Tun of Timber could 
” not be thence haled unleſs in the dry and Summer-ſeafon, but that 
* | the Wheels would fink in the Clay to the Axle-tree, They will al- 
{o grow, though but flowly, onthe high,ſtony,and barren Hills. 
The Acorns,or Oaken-Maſt,being ſown in your Nurſery, after p,,,, iu. 
they are full ripe,and. before they are withered(which will quick- 
ly be if they lic open in the Air) willthe next Spring yield ' you 
plenty of young Plants, which you may order and' tranſplant, as - 
hereafter in the Nurſery you ſhall have DireCtions.. OF 32:4. 

Or for cxpedition-ſake, you may have young Sets drawn-by thoſe 
that ſeek the Woods for Quick-ſets, 1n ſuch places where:Acorns 
have ſpontaneouily grown,and been ſheltered from Cattle till they 
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The Elm, 


Propagation. 


are fit for a remove; but theſe prove generally crooked and ill- 


ſhaped, and ſo-are to be'cut near to the ground when you plant 
them, by which means they will emit another ſhoot more ſtreighr. 
| Oaks alfo proſper very well in Coppices, being; telled- as ether 
Under-woods are. It is reported that a Lady in Northamptonſhire 
{owed Acorns, and lived to cut the Trees produced from them 
twicein two and twenty years, and both as wel! grown as moſt 
are in ſixteen or eighteen. Alſo that Acorns ſet in Hedge-rows, 
have in thirty years born a Stem of a Foot Diameter. 

The ſeveral uſes of Oaken Timber for Buildings, and other Me- 
chanick uſes 1s ſo univerſally known, that it is but needleſs to e- 
numerate them. Toabide all ſeaſons of the weather, there is no 
Wood comparable unto it, as for Pales , Shingles, Poſts, Rails, 
Boards, &c. | 

For Water-works alſo it is ſecond to none, eſpecially where it 
lies obvious to the Air as well as the Water, there is no Wood 
like it: For Fewel either as it is, or made into Cha coal, there is 
no Wood equals it. | 

The Bark alſo for the Tanner and Dyer,exceeds all other Barks : 
the very Saw-duſt and aſhes alſo of the Oak challenge a prefe- 
rence, the Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt-trees, and 
is of great uſe to the Huſbandman in fatting Swine; for in the For- 
reſts and great Woods many herds of Swine are very well fatted 
in ſuch years that the Oak yields plenty of Maſt; and that Bacon 
{o fed (eſpecially if the Swine are kept up with Peaſe ſome time 
after) is the moſt delicious meat 3 for the Hams we have from 
1 £5 rns and other parts of Germany under that name, are of 
thoſe Swine that feed on this Maſt : for their exerciſe they of ne- 
ceflity uſe in ſearching for theſe Acorns, as well as the natural 
ſweetneſs of the Fruit it ſelf, very much meliorateth the fleſh of 
theſe Animals, as it doth of Deer, Hares, Conies, Pheaſants , 
Ducks and matiy others, the fleſh of them that are wild being 
by much to be preferred to the tame. 


The young Boughs. of the lopped Oak in the Spring-time are 
of equal uſe to the Tanner, as is the Bark of this Tree, as hath 
been found by the experience of many Tanners of this Nation | 


within theſe few years. 

The Elm is one of the moſt caſte Trees to propagate,and de- 
lighting in moſt ſorts of ground, except only Land very dry, hot 
and parching, ſhallow Land near Chalk or Gravel.z on the tops of 
Hills it thriyes not well, yet it will grow almolt in any place. 

But the places it principally delights in, is the level, light, and 
looſe Land, fo that it be moiſt 5 on the Banks of ſfach level and 


fertile grounds, whether they be of Gravel, Earth, or Chalk, the 


Elm proſpers well. 

About the beginning of arch fall the ſeeds of the Elm,which 
being ſown in. your Nurſery, will yield you Plants. But the care 
and trouble thereof is ſuperfluous, ſeeing there are newer and 
more expeditious and advantageous ways known, viz. by the 
Suckers. 

Which 
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Which are produced in great plenty from: the roots. of the 
Elm, and may be tranſplanted into any places : where the Elms 
grow, great plenty of theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the 


Earth it Cattle be kept from them ; or if any Elm be felled, the 


old Roots will yield plenty of Suckers ; or if the old Roots be 
chopped or llit, and ſlightly covered with light monld, they will 
ſend forth plenty of Suckers, all which may be lipped' off, and 


tranſplanted even unto any bigneſs ; there being to Tree more ' 


ealily tranſplanted and with good ſtieceſs than the Elm, obſer- 


ving theſe Cautions, that if you remove them very young, that you, 


cut not off the top, becaule it is ſappy, and the wet will be apt to 


get in and decay the Plant, being weakened by his removal ; but 


the greater you mult be ture to diſbranch, leaving oaly the ſtem ; 


ſome cover allo the head of ſuch Elm ſo cut off with a mixture of 


Clay and Horſe-dung. 


I have been very credibly informed, that a certain Centlemart - 


in the North-Country having a deſire to raiſe ſuddenly a, Plump 


or Grove of Trees about his Manſion-houſe, there being a great 


ſcarcity of Wood in that place, obtained a parcel of Elm-trees; 
lops and tops, and made Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, and 
cut his Elm-branches, &c. 1nto ſeveral lengths of ſix, eight, ten, 


or twenty feet in length, as with beſt conveniencie he could,and ; 


buried them ſingly in the Trenches fo: digged, and covered them 
wholly from the one end to the other, leaving only a hole open 


about the middle of the interred branch3. or if it were along 
piece, then two open places might be left, out of which places 
did ſpring forth ſeveral ſhoots the firſt year of a very great. 


length ;z the Winter ſucceeding he took thele branches or ſhoots, 
all, ſave only the faireſt, and which was molt probable and like- 
ly to thrive, and fo filled up the hole about it , by which means 
they grew to a prodigious height in a few Jourk that his habita- 
r:0n was compleatly adorned with living aſpiring produds of his 
ingenious attempt. Note, that the true time of this Sepyltare 1s 
when the ſap is full in the Tree, when the Leaves are newly 
ſprung, for then the great quantity of the ſap that is in the whole 
branch forceth it ſelf into thoſe ſhoots or Cions that then have 
found a pallage 3 alſo for the ſucceeding yeers the whole Tree in 
the Earth becomes a main principal nouriſhing Root to the nim- 
ble growing Tree. For it is evident,that if an Elm be felled in the 
Spring-time when the ſap is up, that then the Tree lying on the, 
ground will ſpend much of its ſap in ſmall ſhoots in eyerxy part of 
it. Much rather if ſuch Tree were buried in a good moilt Sail, 
with only one part thereof open to the Air, from which part you 
expect a flouriſhing ſhoot to proceed. Some have with good 


ſucceſs buried ſuch Elm-branches about the end of Farnary or be- 
ginning of March ; butit the Land be not over-dry, the later is 

better. ES 2 
If the Elni be felled between November and Febryany , it will 2: 
be all Spine or Heart, or very little ſap, and is of moſt fGingular uſe 
in the Water where it lies always wet, aud alſo where it may 
*_.* always 
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The Beech, 


Propag ation. 


Aſt. 


always dry; it is atfo a timber of great uſe for its toughneſs, arid 
therefore uſed by Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights , &-c. It is alſo 
gbod to make Dreſſers, -and Planks to chop on, becauſe it will 
not break away in chips like other Timber. | 

TheElm is good Fewel, and makes very good Charcoal; the | 
Branches and Leaves of this Tree are good food for Cattle 3 
in the Winter where other fodder is dear, they will eat thetn be- 


fore Oats. - 


TheElm is alſo a moſt pleaſant Tree to Plarit in Avennes or 
Walks, it growing ſo ſtreight and upright, and niounts to the 
greateſt height of any other Tree in ſo ſhort a ſpace: It will grow 
the neareſt of any other together, being very ſociable, and atfect- 
ing to grow in company, and ſpreads its Branches bur little to the 
offence of Corn or Paſture-grounds ; to both which and the 
Cattle it affords a benign Shade, Defence, and agreeable Orna- 
ment. 

This Tree is alſo very flexible, and to be reduced into what 
form or ſhape you pleaſe for ſhade and delight 3 it alſo ſprings car- 
ler than moſt other Forreſt-trees. 

This Tree commonly grows to a great ſtature, delights moſt in 
warm Land, it grows plentifully in Gravelly, Stony, and ſandy 
Land : great Beechen-woods I have ſeen on the drieſt barren ſandy 
Lands; they delight on the ſides and tops of high Hills, and chal- 
ky Mountains ; they will ſtrangely inſinuate their Roots into the 
bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impenetrable places. 

This Tree is altogether a ſtranger to moſt Counties in Ezgland. 
And it is probable that there might be none here when the 
Great Ceſar denied that he found any. For many of thoſe 
great Woods of Beeches may have ſprung up after the felling of 
Oak; as it hath been obſerved of late years, that where Oak hath 
been felled the Beech hath ſucceeded, and that not only here and 
there a Tree, but in many Acres, and alſo where- no Beech hath 
been near unto the place. Sporte ſua veniunt. Some places na- 
turally produce them. 

If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinct, as is reported 
of the Cheſing, at leaſt from a ſpontaneous growth ; why may not 
aſwel a new Species naturally ſucceed ? As the Elxz, which is re- 
ported to be no antient produtt of our Engliſh Soil. 

This 1s raiſed from the Malt as the Oak,and from young Plants 
drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, . and planted as the Oak :; it 
grows but {low whileſt itis young, but when the Beech is gotten 
a little out of the way, no Tree thrives better, nor ſooner attains 
toa large bulk than this Tree ; and although it be crooked, knot- 
ty, and ill-ſhapen whileſt it is young, yet will it overcome all 
thoſe, and prove a ſtreight and compleat Tree. 

Its uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Upholſterer, and 
ſuch-like Mechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean, 


; White, and fine Grain, and not apt to rend or lit : it is ſometimes 


uſed in building : It 1s alſo very good Fewel, burning clear and 
light, and' makes good "Charcoal, though not long-laſting : the 
T1 Maſt 
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Maſt feeds Swine, Deer, Pheaſants, &e. The Wood of this Tree 
will be cut by an Inſtrument made for that purpoſe, into thin and 
broad Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes, Hat-caſes, ec. 
being covered with Paper 3, this they now doin London,though' 
formerly ſent into other Countries for that purpoſe. 

That it is a Tree of great uſe in Mechanicks, witneſs the vaſt 
quantities that are in Hampſhire and ſome adjaceat places, coa- 
verted into Turners-ware, and weekly ſent. to Londox. Many of 
the Inſtruments uſed aboard-ſhip are made of this Timber. 

This Tree planted in Avenues or Walks yield a moſt delecta- 
ble and agreeable ſhadow all the Summer, few or none excecding 
it for colour and ſhade. 

The Leaves alſo gathered about the Fall, and ſomewhat before 
they are much froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and ealicſt Mattielles 
inthe world to lay under our Quilts inſtead of Straw, and conti- 
nue ſweet for ſeven or eight years. 

The Ath is a gallant quick-thriving Wood, it delights in the +, 4%, 
beſt Land, and will prove well in almoſt any ſort of Land what 
ſoever, and will alſo grow in the hard, barren, mountanous Land, 
but not ſo well for Timber, as in Coppice-woods. Pollards 
ſhrowded or lopped, refuſe no place. The beſt Aſh grows 1n the 
beſt Land : yet is it not convenient to plant them near Plough- 
lands, for the Roots hinder the Coulter, and exhauſt the fertility | 
of the Soil ; the dripping alſo is injurious to Corn. | 

There is no Tree delights more , nor is more beneficjal in the 
Chalk or White Land than the Aſh 3 for on thoſe white Hills in 
Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, &c. that Tree thrives exceeding well, and 
being ſown in the Keys there, would in time prove a very con» 
ſiderable advantage aſwel to the private as publike. 

It is propagated from the Seed or Keys, which being gathered py agaiiez. 
in O7ober or after, when they begin to fall, and fowna in yout 
Nurlery,the next Spring come twelvemonth they will appear, and. 
will afterwards thrive and proſper very well ; they are to be re- 
moved whileſt they are ſmall, becauſe of their ſpcedy deep root- 
ing. Take not off the tops of the ſmall young Alh, becaiie it is a 
(appy plant ; but of the greater Sets it's beſt to cut them year the 
ground, and then will they ſend forth new ſhoots, which will 
ſoon ſupply the defe&t of the other ; which may alſo be doae inall 
young Aſh after they are well ſettled, and it will cauſe to ſhoot 
large and thriving ſhoots : I have ſeen the experience of it in 
ſuch plants that ſtood ſeveral years, and every year decayed till 
cut off at the roots, and then they did wonderfully thrive. 

You may alſo have Plants drawn by thoſe that draw Quick- 
ſets, ec. | 

When you intend to raiſe this Tree on hills or in open grounds, 
the beſt way is to ſowe the Seeds in the place before or after the 
Plough ; if in Copſes where the Plough cannot paſs,then to prick 
them in amongſt the Rides of Haſel or other ſtuff, which will de+ 
fend this Plant from the bite of Cattle ; ſo that a ſt the in- 
finite numbers that thus you may cauſe to be interred; ina few 

| years 
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years you may obſerve many fair Trees to ſteal up amongſt the 

Underwood, which you may preſerve. 

ur. The uſe of the Aſh is almoſt univerſal , good for Building or 
any other uſe where it may lie dry, ſerves the occaſions of the 
Carpenter, Plow-right , Wheel-wright , Cart-wright, Cooper, 
Turner, ec. For Garden-uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it, as for 
Ladders, Hop-poles, Paliſade-hedges, and all manner of Utenſils 
for the Gardiner or Huſbandman: Tr ſerves alſo at Sea for Qars, 
Hand(pikes, &*c. and is preferred before any other. 

There is not any Wood fo ſweet for Cattle to brouſe on as 
this : Rangers and Keepers of Parks in hard Winters have the 
experience of it, by brouſing their Deer on it, and prefer it be- 
fore any other. Every Country-man alſo hath the experience of 
it, by feeding of Cattle on the fallen Hedges, where the Aſhen- 
boughs are firſt chewed even to admiration before any other by 
the tender-mouth'd Heifer. 

For Firing there's no Wood comparable to it, for a light ſweet 
burning 3 it will alfo burn better newly cut than any other Wood. 

The only ſeaſon for ſetting the Ah for uſe, is from November 
till the end of Jazary ; for it the ſap be never ſo little in the Tree, 
the Worm takes it, and ſpoils the Wood in a ſhort time. 

There 1s no Timber of ſo ſpeedy a growth as the Aſh, that it is 
related that an Aſh at forty years growth from the Key, hath 
been fold for thirty pounds. Mr. 31th alſo inſerts a Preſident of a 
Nurſery of young Alh that were caſually ſown by the Wind, that 
ſpeedily returned to the owner a very great advantage. 

of the walnut Becauſe this Tree 1s more generally planted for the ſake of the 

_ Fruit than the Timber, we ſhall refer it to the Chapter of Fruit- 
trees 3 only let you know, that the Timber of the Walnut-tree is 
of ſo great uſe and benefit, that it's encouragement ſufficient for 
the propagation thereof; the fruit then added makes the encou- 
ragement. the greater. 

This' Timber is of univerſal uſe (unleſs for outward Edifices ) 
none better for the Joyner , Upholiterer, Gunſmith , Cabinet- 
maker, and other Occupations z of a more curious brown colour 
than the Beech or other Woods, and not fo obnoxious to the 
Worm. 

of the Cheſaut- They delight in a light ground or moiſt gravel, and will grow 

m_ in Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon expoſed and bleak pla- 
ces, as more patrent of cold than heat. 

Propagation. They areraiſed from the Nuts , thus : Firſt, ſpread them to 
ſweat, then cover them in Sand ; a month being paſt plunge them 
in Water, and reje& thoſe that ſwim ; being dried, for thirty 
days more Sand them again, and plunge them as before; keep 
them in Sand till the beginning of the Spring, and ſet them in 
your Nurſery, but they thrive beſt unremoved ; you may alſo ſet 
them in Winter or' Autxr7r in or without their huſks, and ſowe 
them with other Maſt for the raiſing of Coppices. 

uſes The Cheſhut-tree growing in Cprice yields incomparable 


Poles for the Garden or Hop-yard: If it like the Ground it will in 


ten 
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ten or. twelve years time-grow to a" kinde of Timber,. and; bear 
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plentiful Fruit. The Timber whereof is ( next the Oak) one. of 
the moſt-ſought after by the Carpetiter and Joyaer, .and is of very 
long laſting, as appears by' many Antient Houſes and-Barns built 
thereof about Graveſend in Kent,” © __ 

Being planted in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues to onr, Country- 
houles,they are a magnificent and royal Ornament z and althqugh 
our Engliſhmen delight not ſo mrch'in the Fruit of the Cheſnut- 
tree as other Nations, yet will they yield no ſmall advantage. to 
ſupply our other occaſions. - Oe 
This Tree delights-in reaſonable good groutid, rather inclining ne $ervice- 
to cold than over-hot,for in places that are too dry they never bear #7 
kindly. | Pi. OO Wy; 

They are raiſed from the Berries, which . being ripe may be pryaziricn, 
ſown as other Maſt : thefe will come ſoon to be Trees, and being 
planted young thrive exceedingly ; the beſt and ſpecdieſt way, ys 
to encreale them from Suckers or Sets. ' cri, oo 

Che Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, 'and being. pf, a very. de- aſe. 
licate Gran, is fit for divers Curioſities :It allo yieldeth beams of cums 
a conliderable bigneſs for Building. NY 

The ſhade 1s beautiful' for Walks, and the Fiult got unplea- 


v 
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Of ſeveral other Trees not ſo generally. made uſe of fod : 


Timber, as for Fewel, Coppice-woods, Hedge-' 24Q! 
x | 4 bs rows, &Cc. HEEL > ou ; "0 "x 
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The Birch will grow 6n any Land, and cannot well be too bars ;;, x; 
ren 3 it will thrive on'the hot barning Sand, in the cold wet Clay; 
Marſhes, Bogs, and Stony places, no place comes amils toit. .. v6 

The Birch is altogether produced' of Stickers, which being Propagation. 
planted at four or five fect interval, will ſuddenly riſe to Trees af; 
ter the'firſt! year you may cut them within an inch of the ground, 
and they will ſhoot out very ſtrongly. rt 

It is uſeful for the Turtier, and for ſome Ruſtick Utenſils 2 It, we. 


makes good Fewel,and-Charcoal both 'great and ſmall., els 
*  Thistrce yields the'belt Sap of any Tree in England, and the 
molt in quantity, prepared 'erther* with Horey or Sugar ,into.a 
Wine; which being) now' frequently made”, hath'obtained. the; 
name of Bireh-wine, beiris'n very pleaſant and innocent Liquor, 


and retaineth a very fine flavour of the Tree it cams fro Sat 
Where:this Tree plenitifully grows, great quanty es, Salk. 
quor may be extracted; -by-eutting off ſorhe ſmal branches, and 
hanging. of Battles, with-the ends' of the Branches in the mouths, 
of the Bottles, into which the Chry alline Liquor it; &- 
veral Bottles may thus: hang on one'* Tree 7 or 'by oring or cut- 


ting any part of the ſtem of the Tree, and by a Chip or the like, 
Q- 


to 
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= Of Woods. 


The Maple. 


Propagation. 


The Horn- 
beam. 


Propagation 


ſe: 


The Duick- 
beam. 


Propagation 
and uſt. 


The Halel. 


Prop ag ations 


" to guide the Sap into the neck of the Bottle : By either of w hich 


ways great quantities of this Liquor may be extracted in the 


” 


"month of February or beginning of March when the Sap aſcends, 


and before the Spring of the Leaf; it will run freely when the 


- Wind is South or Welt, or the Sun ſhine warm, but not fo if the 


weather be very cold, orin the night-time. Some have reported 


that a Birch-tree will yield in 12 or 14 days its own weight in 
this Liquor ; I ſhall not perſwade any man to believe it, although 
"it be moſt evident that a few Trees will yield you a great quan- 
rity of it. 


This Liquor thus extra&ted and duly prepared, makes a very 
delicate repalt. | 
The Maple affedts a ſound and dry Mould, growing both 1m 
Woods and Hedge-rows. 
It is propagated of the Keys, as the Aſh. 
| The Timber is excellent for the Turner and joyner , for its 
whiteneſs, its lightneſs, and fine diapred knots, ec. 
This Tree chiefly deſires to grow in cold hills, and in the bar- 
ren, and moſt expoſed parts of Woods. | 
- "The moſt expeditious way of raiſing it, is by Sets of about an 
inch Diameter, and cut within half a foot of the Earth ; it may 
alſo be raifed of the Seeds ſown in 0Fober, which are ripe in Ax- 


SRP | 
of is a very hard Wood for the Mill-wright,for Domeſtique, or 
Rural Utenſils where hardneſs is required. f | 

Being planted at half a yard interval in a finglerow,it makesa 
ene dge or Walk in a Garden or Park, growing tall and 
ſpeedy,leaved to the very foot of the ſtem. h 

It delights in Mountains and Woods, arid to fix it ſelf in good 
light ground. | | 

The Sets may be plarited as the Aſhb;or the Berries tripe in 0Fo- 
ber may be ſown; Itisa quick-growing Coppice-wood, is good 
for ſome ordinary uſes, and for Fewel. 

This Tree above all affe&s cold,barren,dry and ſandy grounds, 
alſo Mountains and Rocky Soils produce them 3 but more proſ- 
peroully in the freſher bottoms and ſides of hills, and in Hedge- 
rows. - | 
They are beſt raiſed from the Nut, preſerved moiſt, not moul- 
Oy, by laying them in their own dry leaves or in ſand, and ſown 
about the latter end of February : They are alſo propagated of 
Sets and Suckers, the young wands by no means to be cut the firſt 
year, but the Spring following, with three or four inches of the 
| =p z greater Jets may be cut within fix inches of the Earth 

(= . | 

The oe 6 of Haſel-Poles and Rods is generally known to the 
Hufbandman, beſides for Kewel and Charcoal. | 
LE is the only Plant for the Yirgul4 Divina; for the Diſcovery 

 Minet. EP 

It is a good Ornament for Walks, and yields a pleaſant _ 
ut 
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afoul. 
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but why ſhould we bring this ſo near us} When we have amuch 
more excellent Plant at as eaſte a rate? vis. the Filbert. '' 


? 


S'B: C7. 1V.:3 _ a 
Of Aquatickg,or Trees affeiing Moiſt and Watry places. 


The white Poplar delights in moiſt grounds,and near the"Mzr- 7: plas, 
2ins of Rivers, but not in the Water as the Willow doth- - * ; 
They are uſually encreaſed by the ſtreght branches or-pitchers Propagation. 
ſet in the ground , but by no means cut off the top until-they 
_ have {tood twaar three years, and then head them at eight, ten, 
or. fifteen foot high. or more, .and they will yield in a few years a 
very canſiderable-ſkhrowd, which ſhrowds or branches may alſo 
. be. tranfplanted z -you -may alſo. let them. grow upright without 
OPpIng them, they are then more Ornamental, but not ſo bene- 
Clal.. _—_ 73 73 TYF- 
. - Its: White Wood. is of ſingular uſe for the Turner, and alfo for «7, 
ſeveral Ruſtick Utenſils,and for the Gardiner :It makes alfoFew- 
el for the fire, - -- /. | | : 
This Tree little differs from the Poplar, only it will grow not Tee 4Pet. 
only in moiſt but in dry grounds, in Coppices, &*c. is propagated 
by Suckers, but cut not off the tops of the young Cions the firlt 
year : its uſe the ſame with the Poplar. | | 
The Abele-tree is a finer kinde of white Poplar, and 1s beſt 7h 4b. 
propagated of {lips from the roots ; they will hkewiſe grow of 
ayers and cuttings. | 
In three years they will come to an incredible altitude 3 in 
twelve years be as big as your middle zand in eighteen or twenty 
arrive to full perfe&tion. / | 
This Plant ofall other is the moſt faithful lover of Watery and Te 4!aer. 
boggy places. F4 | +; 
They are propagated of Truncheons, and will' come of Seeds 3 propagation: 
but belt of roots being ſet as big as the fmall of ones leg, and in 
length about two foot ; if you plant ſmaller Sets,cut them norttill 
they have ſtood ſeveral years. They are a yery great Improverhent 
to moiſt and boggy Land. 9341 © f | 
The greater Alders are good for uſes under the Water, 'where 7. 
it will harden hike a very ſtone, but rots immediately where 1t 1s 
ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry : the Wood is fit for the Tur- 
ner, and ſeveral Mechanick uſes ; the Poles, and: alſo the'Bark,are 
very ulctul. | 
The Withy is a large Tree, and fit to be planted on high banks, 7 ity. 
becauſe they extend their Roots deeper than either Sallies or 
Willows, | 5 $65 
Sallies grow much faſter if they are planted. within the reach of 7 $aly. 
the Water, or in a very moorifh ground, andare an extraordinary 


% 


Improvement. | | -Y 
| They are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhorter lived,and require 04. 
conſtant moiſture. | 


Q 2 The 


Ba. Of Wands. 
willow, The Common.Willow delights in! 2eads, and Ditch-ſides, not 
over-wet.:,.i/{4 207 [0h 5 Of | PAST. 291 
- They may all be planted by Pitchers, as the Poplar: thoſe Sets 
or Pitchers are to be preferred. that grow neareſt to the ſtock,they 
ſhould be planted inthe firſt fair weather in Febrzgry, and fowl 
they, bud : the Otters mayalſo-beplanted'of ſlips of two or three 
years growth, a foot deep, and halt a yard 1n length, in Moor- 
ihground, cc. The: Willow may. be: planted of {takes/as'big as 
| _ ones leg, and five or ſix foot long./ -: on and 2 | | 
uſe exd brefit. Theſe Aquatick Trees yieldia clean white Wood, fit for many 
uſes,like unto the Poplar 3 they alto yield Poles;Binders, ec. for 
the Gardiners uſe': the Ofier ts of greatuſeto the Baſket-ma- 
ker, , Gardiner , Fiſherman, ec. They are all good Fewel, and 
make good Charcoal, they are a very great Improvement to Moo- 
riſh and wet Lands;an Acre at eleven or twelve years growth 
yield you near an'hundred load:of Wood: : no Tree more proft- 
table than ſome of theſe Aquaticks(according to the nature of the 
lace ) to be planted; 'upon-the:edges of Rivers, 'and on Banks, 
Bounds; or Borders: of Meads or wet Lands '5' they yield aconfi- 
derable head, and ready for ſhrowding in a few years. Mr.Fvelize 
relates that a Gentleman lopped noleſs than two thouſand yearly, 
all of his own planting. | 


$$ 0 - 
of other Trees uſually planted for Ornament, or adortt- 
ing Gardens, Avenues , Parks, and other places 
adjoyning to your Manſuon-houſe, and conver- 
tible alſo to ſeveral uſes. 


The $y:amore. This Tree is a kind of Maple, and delights in a good light Gar- 
den-mould, and will alſo thrive in-any indifferent Land , but ra- 

1:5 propagatios ther. in moiſt thai dty, It's propagated of the Keys, which being 
+ ſown when they are ripe, and falling from the Trees, come up 
plentifully. the next Spring, and is a Tree of ſpeedy growth. Sets 

alſo cut from the Tree will grow ſet in moiſt ground,or watered 

well in the Summer; they afford a curious dark and pleaſant ſha- 

dow, yield a good Fewel, and the Timber fit for ſeveral Mecha- 

. nick uſes. . | 

The Line-tree. The Lime-tree delights in a good rich Garden-Soil, and thrives 
Propagatior. not 1n a dry hungry cold Land. It is raiſed from Suckers as the 
Elm, or from Seeds, or Berries, 'which in the Autumn drop from 

the Trees. > | G | 

We have a ſort of Ti/;a that grows wild here in England,which 

almoſt equals thoſe brought out of Heard, where there are Nur- 

ſcriesto-raiſe them ſtreight and comely.. 

uſe. \ This Tree is of all other the moſt proper and-beautiful for 
Walks, {as producing an upright Body, ſmooth and even Bark, 
_ ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſoxe, and a goodly ſhade atthe _ of 
T eighteen 
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eighteen or twenty' foot, their keads' topped at':abont fix or 
eight foot high : but if they are'fuffered/ romomrwrhont check, 
they become a very {treight and'tall-Tree in alittle time, 'efpe- 
cially if they grow near together, they afford aivery when ; 
dark [hade, and perfume the Air wwhe months of Jure and fly 
with-their fragrant blotfom, and entertain a mellifluous: Army" of 
Bees, from'the top of: ther morning; till the coolarid dark evening 
compels their return: 'No Tree more uniforebortly in its height 
and fpreading breadth. 173% * POTS { 

EF have known excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree-Poles-of a 
very great length 3 the Wood may alſo ſerve for ſeveral Mecha- 
nick ufcs, like unto the other ſoft and Aquatick Woods.” -' 2 

This moſt excellent Tree delights ina rich Garden-monl]d; ' or The Horſe 
other light mould not too dry,and-is ealily propagated by-Layers :; Pruitt. © 
It's a quick-growing Tree, molt pleaſant to the oye at the Spring, 1:5 propagation 
when its clammy Turpentine buds break forth-into curious divi- © 
ded hanging Leaves; it bears a cluſter of beaurifubFlowers/and' 
profperswell in our- cold _— and thereforeworthy: tobe ta- 
ken into our moſt pleaſant Gardens,. Avenues: iParks; and vther' 
places of delight and pleaſtre. 200 to ef val 
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They delight in cold, high, and rocky Monnatains| : Where” they rhe Fir, Pine, 
naturally grow in great abundance; yet, will they grow ih better 7/74" and 
and warmer, but not in over-rich and-pmguid x if you plane them : 
you mult be careful at firſt to preſerve them moiſt 5 therefore Land 
over-hot, Sandy, or Gravelly, 1s not ſo good. CONTI SnT 

They areal! raiſed of the Kernels taken out of the Clogs, which Propazation. 
being laid (in: Water forne ' days, and then expoſed? to ſome gen- 
tle warmth of the fire, will open, that you get the Seeds out with 
much tacility, which 'may be ifowtl it your Nurſery,” or rather 
where you intend they ſhould grow;c{pecrally the Pitie;whichi'will 
hardly bear a remove unleſs very'young'; the Firs-willvery eafily, 
and may alſo be propagared of (lips;'-as/ I haver bears eredibly /m<-- 
formed. 120721 RP F190 I 34 

The Fir grows tall;ftreight,andneatly tapering; therefore more 7, 
uniform for Walks, cc. but the” Pinaſter bears. che proudeſt ad 
{tatelicſt branches, with a/ fairer and: more beautifal Leaf: theſe 
two excel the reſt for any Ornamental uſe; and-are-ſooner /mouti- 
ted, growing ina few years to a very great -heiphe.! Mir. Eoelin 
givcs you the relation of one that ſhot no Jeſs than-fixry"foot in 
height'in hetle more than twenty+years': I have ſeen Preſidents 
of the like nature. Forthe firſt:half:doren years they make no - 
conliderable advance, but afrerwards*they come-away miracu- 
loutly. 5.34 
The uſe-of this Timber 1s ſo welt known to out :Ship-wrights, 
Carpenters, and other Mechaaicks inhabiting acar. the Maritune / 
Coaſts, that nothing here need beiſaid.? oo: 14:34] 

Out of theſe Trees-are made” Turpentine-;/ Roſin, Tar, and 
Pitch. X 


” 


Py 


Theſe Trees are not much in uſe, yet deſerve to be propagated. 71! Larch Pla 
for ther rarity, excellent ſhade, and durable Timber. mo penaag 


This 
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Of Woods. | 


Is 

the ee 1; This curious Tree delights in a warm and dry Land, not fo 
much deſiring arichas a warm place. { 3: ptr! 1 

'- - It is propagated from the ſeed ſown in- Marth, and ealtly.abides 


Cedar. 


The Alaterans. 


The Philiyred, 


> tranſplantation. 


It Goneof the moſt Ornamental Plants nature affords,and may 
either ſtand ſingle, Pyramid-like, or ſet in Hedges,and clipped to 
any form you pleaſe : we have fo little of its Timber here, thar 
we only refer you to the Joyner and Cabitet-maker for its uſe. 
This Tree grows in all extremes; in the moiſt.Barbads's,the hot. 
Bermudas, the:cold New-England, in the Bogs of America, inthe 
Mountains of 4ſe2. tor "EM 
 Itis propagatedof the Seeds; is a beautiful Tree: its Timber 
incomparable, and almoſt perpetual. _ ': : 

- The Alaternus thrives very: well in Erglazd, as if. it werena-. 
tural ;; is raiſed, from Seeds;.'1s ſwift of growth, and one of the 
molt beautiful and uſeful of Hedges and Verdure: in the world, 
and yields at! early honey-bteathing Bloſſom. 

-. This Tree:delights in a'warm fertile Sol, and is prapagated of 
the Berries or Seeds ſown in the Spring, and alſo of the {lips ſer 
like the ſlips of Box. 


-- It is a moſt beautiful Plant, and one of the quickeſt growth of 


The Bay-tree, 


The Laurel. 


be Exgh-tree:; 


Privet. 


any, for the raiſing of Eſpalier Hedges, | and covering of Arbors, 
being always of incomparable Verdure. 8 | 

This Tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet thrives well in our hots- 
teſt Gravel. | &| | 

'They are raiſed of their - Suckers, and their Seeds gathered 
wan hey are through ripe,:in the midſt of Winter, and ſown in 
March. £30» ue | | | 
The beauty and uſe of this Tree is commonly known. 

. This Tree-preſerves its Verdure beſt in the ſhade,but grows any 
where, is oropngaved like the Bay, and is one of the molt proper 
and Ornamental Trees for Walks and Avenues, of any growing. 

It grows generally in the barrenneſt grounds, and coldeſt of our 
Mountains, 1s eaſily produced of the Seeds, waſhed and cleanſed 
from their Mucilage,and buried in the ground like Haws : it will 
bethe ſecond year ere they peep, and then they riſe with their 
caps on-their heads; at three years old you may tranſplant them : 
they-are alſo propagated by Plants or Suckers, but they are diffi- 
cult of growth. 

The Timber is a very hard; wood, and very. uſetul to moſt Me- 
chanicks that work in Wood; they are allo a beautiful Orna- 
ment, ,and aſure defence againſt impetuous Winds, and nipping 
Cold. 

; Privet- isa Plant that hath been in great requeſt for adorning 
Walks and Arbors, till of late other. new and more acceptable 
Plants by degrees _ toextirpate it out of the moſt modiſh 
Plantations, nevertheleſs it may yet claima corner 1n ours. 
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Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs uſeful, yet planted - 


for Ornament and Delight. 


This Tree requires a Winter-fhelter, is raiſed afhally by ſlips ay. 
and layers, but may be raiſed of Seeds ; it is a very ſweet and plea- 
fant Plant. | | HTS EN, | 
The Box is a Plant that hath been much- more in nfe than now. %*- 
it is inthe Garden, from whence moſt baniſh it by reafon of its 
mjurious fcent, it deſerves to be planted in the more remate pats; 
it will grow in any indifferent Land, and is encreaſed by flips; 
the Tree isa very curious Ornament, and may be reduced to di- 
verlity of ſhapes and forms, and yiclds a moſt excellent Wood, 
than which none is more defired by-our Mechanicks. =» | 
This Tree is highly commended by Mr. Eveliz in his Sylva, for Funizer. 
a Tree that. may be formed ints moft beautiful and uſeful Hedg- 
es, and that one only Tree covered ary 4rboy-capable forrhree to 
ſit in, ſeven foot ſquare, and eleven in height, yet continually 
kept ſhorn, having been platited there hardly ten years. They 
are raiſed of their Berries, which come pin two moriths. 


This Tree groweth tall arid great, is increaſed by Suckers and 7enarik: 

Layers, and is uſually planted by thofe who reſpett variety and 

plata; pie Wood _ pong ure ot og fag Re R 9 
Is uſually propagated for its pleaſant green leaf,, thaugh- the 4rbv/ Vite. 

cold Winter EF: At. it dark and brown - 0 uftally planted by ; 

ilips and layers. ..-! lo boi, er | 
There are ſeveral Trees that are planted on the edges of Walks, Some fewer: 

and in ſpare places in Rural Gardens and Orchards, only for their 57: liebe 

Ornamental,habits they uſually wear in the Spring and Summer, 

as Arbor Jude, Laburnum, the Sena-tree, Spanifh-broone,the Blad- 

der-nut, the Gelder-roſe, the Pipe-tree, Paliurus, Jeſamies, Wood- 

binds, Virgins-bower, the Stewberry-vree; Mezereon,Laurus-tings, 

double-flowred hs rut applet, Pears, Crovioennts s, &c. © 

Roſes of all ſorts, and ſeveral other Trees, yielding great yatiety» 

arr Rc ml (10m to the Laborious Hatbandmed, F or —_ 

tare, ordering, and propagating, and iifes of them; and all other 

pleaſant Plants, Flowers and Herbs, I muſt xefer you to thoſe - 

Tracts that peculiarly handle that Subject, my intentions being 

only to promote the Propagation, and encourage the Induſtri- 

ous 1n their Wang of ſuch Trees, Plants, Grains, &e, that 

are nece{ary and profitable to the Counjry-farmer , although T1: 

have a little in this place digreſſed from, my former purpoſe 5: 

But return; and give you an account | , 2rinl4 
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Of ſuch Trees that are.neceſſary and proper for F encing 
and Encloſing of Lands, Orchards, Gardens, &c. 
. And the beſt way of raiſeng ſuch Fences. 


Seeing that Fencing and Enclofing of Land is moſt evident to 
be a piece of the higheſt Improvement of Lands, and that all our 
Plantations of Woods, Fruits, and other Tillage are thereby ſecu- 
red from external Injuries, which otherwiſe would lie open to 
the Cattle : | 


Texends ſepes etiam, & pecws ome tenendum eft, 
Precipue dum frons tenera; &c. Virgil. 


' And alſo ſubjed to the luſts of vile perſons, as old Twfſer obſer- 


ved, where Fences and Encloſures were deficient: 


Chat 1ebard unrobbed efcapes-? . 
* D2 Pullet dare walk in thetr Jet 2 . - 
But homeward o2 outward (like Apes) 
"They cotnt it their own they can get. 


For which reaſon we are obliged to niaintain 4 good Fence, if 


- we expe& an anſwetableſtiicceſs to pur Labours. I'ſhall therefore 


enquire out the nioſt proper Trees for that purpoſe: And firſt, th 
White-thorn is eſteemed the beſt for fencing ; 1t is raiſed either of 
Seeds or Plants; by Plants is the ſpeedieſt way, but by Sceds 


; Where the place will admit of delay, is leſs charge, and as ſucceſ- 


ful, thought require longer time, they being till the Spring come 
twelvemonth'ere they ſpring out of the Earth 3 but when they 
have paſttwo or three years, they flouriſh to admiration. 

Next unto the White-thorn, 15 the Holly, which claims a pre- 
ference much before the White-thorn , were it not for its flow. 
growth in its' puberty { which may the better be'botn wirhal, if 
we conſider the excellencie thereof, either for ſight, ornament, or 
defence for thickneſs and cloſeneſs it may compare to a Wall 
or Pale to defend your/Incloſire from Winds, or the eyes of ill 
neighbours; and for its-ſtrength againſt man or beaft is im pregna: 
ble ; for height or thickneſsit will anſwer your deſires.” 

It is raiſed of the Bernes of the Sets, as'js the White-thorn, but . 
the Setsare more difficult of growth unleſs they are planted Jate 
in the Spripg, and well watered, OO£ | 

This Plant deſerves a principal place amongſt onr Trees for 
Feiices, it yielding a very ſtrong and firm prickly branch, and 
ever-green leaves ; is quick of growth, and eafte of propagation ; 
it is raiſed either of the bright Coralline berries, which hang moſt 


patt ofthe Winter on the Trees, and lie as long in the ground 
cre 
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cre they ſpring, as the Haw-thora berries, or elſe it is raiſed of 
Suckers or lips. Ro OTE. - 

The Black-thorn' (and Crab alſ>) yield a very good Fencing z1ackthers. 
branch, and are raiſed as the White-thorn. © _ © 

A conſiderable Fence may be made of Elder, ſet of reaſonable 7h: Eldrr. 
Jaſty Truncheons like the Willow, and may be laid with great 
curioſity 3 this makes a ſpeedy ſhelter for a Garden' from Winds, 

Beaſts, or ſuch-like injuries, rather than from rude Michers. | 

Furzes, Brambles, &c. are very neceſſary for the planting of ewes, &c. 
dry Banks, where it is difficult to raife a better Fence, and in 
thoſe places they will maintain the: Bapk againſt any Cattle. 
Firzerare alſo ſown on barren Land, and tefteemed a conſidera- 
ble Improvement, the greett tops are good food for Horſes, the 
pricklines thereof being taken away by chopping. _ 

Let your -Plants be-about the bigneſs of your thumb,if you can, tb! prcdieft 
and ſct almoſt. perpendicular, and cut 'within four 'or.five inches — of 
of the ground, and planted 1n- a donblerow at ab6ut half a foot Sucksc- 
diſtancezthey will proſper infinitely;and' much outftrip the cloſeſt #*- 
ranges of our tritling Sets. - . tg; 50 ON 
. The other way moſt followed for the [planting of a quick 41th _— 
Hedge, 1s on the Bank of a Ditch thus : Place the firſt row of —_— ag 
Sets on the briak of the Ditch in the upper-mould;and cover them Fie!d- 
with the better part of the mould taken out of the Ditch, and 
raiſe. the bank about eight or ten inches above them 3 then place 
another row of Sets, each Set againſt the ſpaces of the' firſt row ; 
thenlay more of the beſt mould to the roots of the Sets, and 
raiſe the bank as before, and place another row of Sets oppoſite 
to the firſt, applying the beſt mould to the Roots, arid finiſh the 
Baak with the bottom of the Ditch: Tos TT - 

You may plant it as the White-thorn; but if you think that too gF p1antivg the 
tedious to wait its riſe, you may plant it with the White-thorn, H-ly-trage- 
and let every fifth or (1xth be an Holy-ſet;they will grow infallibly 
with the Quick, and as they begin to ſpfead, make way for them 
by extirpating the White-thorn, till they quite domineer. | 
 Alſoyou..may lay. along well-rooted Sets a yard or more in 
length, and ſtripping of the leaves and branches, cover them with 
a competent depth of Carth, and they will-fend forth'intumerable 
Suckers, which will advance into dri Hedge. Holly is'one of the 
(loweſt, though beſt Plantfor a Fenee!: - -- + pats _— 

All theſe Hedges being young ſhould'be carefully Fenced with: prerruirg of 
a dry Hedge from the biting of Cattle on both ſides; if need re- — fron 
quire,uatil the the tops are out of their reath : ani where any fail, 
to ſupply them in time with-tiew, or £6 Plaſh theaexttg fill ſuch 
vacant gaps. | © eLOIOTY er 2133} DD w_ : 
 Whileſt they are yet young, they are to be tofiſtatit)y weeded, meding of 
leſt the Weeds prevent the thick-ſpreading of the Hedge at the #4 
bottom, us wellas .check the growth-and' proſperity of the Plant, 
| If your Hedge ſtand:remote, or thiatyou do rigt Atintially keep pruning o 
it clipt whereby it ſhould:thicken, then #t about fix'yeats ape yoo Heages. 
may plaſh it about February or OFober. Some 'WbrRinien arefs 
more expert and judicious at this than others are, and can bet- 
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ter do it than any pen can direct, therefore I ſhall not trouble you 
therewith, but leave you to the {kill of the workman. | 
Whatſoever you plant or make your Fences withal, it is a piece 
of very good hnſbandry to plant at ſome convenient diſtance Set- 
ters either of Timber proper for the Soil, or of Crabs whereon to 
eraff Apples, or Perry-ſtocks for Pears, as you ſhall be adviſed 
or judge convenient z which will very much improve your Land 
for the future, and commend the induſtry of the Planter. 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Nurſery forthe more convenient propagation 
of moſt of. the fore-mentioned Trees. 


| meesproduces - Several, 'of the ſaid Trees are uſually produced 'of the Seed, 
of Seeds, &c. Maſt, or Betries, and thoſe are the Oak, Beech, Cheſnut, Service, 
Maple, Sycomore, Horn-beem, Dnick-beam, Haſel, Firs, Pines, Pi- 

_. maſter, Pitch-tree, Cypreſs, Ceder, Bays, Laurel, Privet, and Juni- 
per, which being ſown ſpring the firſt year 5 and the Afb, Phillyrea, 
Exgb-tree, White-thorn, - Blatk-thorns ,, Holly , and Pyracantha, 
whole Seeds orBerries uſually lie in the Earth another year after 

they are ſown, ere they ſpring. | | 
raider |: To produce Trees immediately of the Seed is the better way : 
Serd. Firſt, becauſe they take ſooneſt : Secondly, becauſe they make the 
ſtreighteſt and .moſt uniform ſhoot, being very conſiderable in 
\ Timber-trees: Thirdly, becauſe they will neither require ſtaking, 
'nor watering; which are two very conſiderable Articles: And 
laſtly, for that all tranſplanting (though it much improve Fruit- 
trees) 1s a conſiderable impediment to the growth of Forreſt-trees, 
but if they are removed out of the Nxrſery whileſt they are 
. young, and carefully preſerved, this injury is not fo great ; alſo 
'Plants raiſed of the Seed in the place where they are to ſtand, 
ſhall ſoon ontſtrip, a removed Plant of a greater age, eſpecially 
the Pize and Walnut, where the Ny {et into the ground ſhall cer- 
.tainly. overtake a Tree of ten years:growth which was planted 
at the ſame inſtant. | 
' preſerving and. Becauſe of. the coldne(s of the Wiater, and the damage the 
preparation of | Maſt, Seeds,or Berries may receive from Mice, andother Yermine, 
I 1X i got m_ ſowe them till the Spring , for the better preſer- 
ving of them from drying; rotting, or decaying: you may put 
them into Pots, Barrels, or other Veſſels; Cellars, Sheds, or ſuch- 
like places, with a mixture of Earth or Sand, not too dry, inter- 
mixed ſiratuz ſuper ſtratum, with the Seeds, &c. At the Spring 
you will finde them ſprouted, and being committed to the Earth, 

_.. as apt to.takeas if they had been ſowa: with the moſt early. 

« . +. ...: Some affirm that by. this way of preparing the Seed, e*c. thoſe 
Seeds that otherwiſe would have lain over another Winter in 

jak they had ſprung, being now committed to the 


-..,, Hheground | 
24-4] Froung before the Full in Aderch,will:that ſeaſon be chitring, and 


Y 


Chuſe 
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Chuſe not your Maſt or Seeds from the aged, decaying, or not £1: of the 
thriving Trees, but from a thriving Tree, of a ſound ſtock, and 54: 
_ and let the Seed be the moſt weighty , clean and 

right. 

Make choice of ſome ſpare place of ground well Fenced and pc for 4 
ſecured from Cattle, Conies, &&c. reſpeCting the South-Eaſt rather X=1e9- 
than thagull South, and well protetted from the North and Weſt ; 
let the ground be rather dry than moiſt, for Trees will rarely 
thrive being removed out of a wet into a dry place, but exceed- 
ing well out of adry into a moiſt ; break up the ground, and 
prepare it the Winter before you ſowe it ; the cleaner it is from 
Weeds, and the lighter and mellower the ground is, the better 
will the Seeds thrive, for in much weeding the young Plants are 
indangered. 

The Nurſery for your Firs, Pines, Cypreſſes, and all (uch Win- 
ter-greens, and tender Plants, had need be ſheltered trom the 
Southern AſpeFs ether artificially, orelſe made where 1t 1s natu- 
rally fo defended, e 

You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or five Inches Manner of 
deep, at about two foot breadth , with a convenient Interval 
for the more commodious Weeding and dreſſing the Plants : In- 
to theſe Furrows calt your Seed or Maſt, fuch as uſially (ſpring 
the firſt year 1n beds by themſelves; and ſuch that ttay the ſecond, 
by themſelves, or (as it is beſt for the better ordering them at 
their removal) ſowe each Seed or Maſt apart, then cover them 
with a Rake. 

The Szeds of Firs, Pines, &c. need not be ſown above an inch 
deep, and covered finely with a Sieve, and duly watered. 

If the Seeds of Pires, or Firs be rolled in a fine Compolt made 
of Sheeps-dung,and planted, they never fail. 

But for the more convenient removal of the Pine (which leaſt 
abides it of any Tree I know ) take ſmall earthen Pots without 
bottoms, or ſmall Baskets, Boxes, or ſuch-like, and fet them to the 
brims ini rows in the ground, and fill them with good mould, and 
plant in each of them two or three Seeds; when they grow, leave 
only one, and by this means at two or three years growth may 
you ſecurely remove them, the Earth being kept faſt about the 
Roots and where-ever you plant them the Tree it elf in time 
will rid*its ſtem of the Pot or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings arc ſprung up, you muſt ordering of the 
be very careful in keeping them from Weeds, which elſe will %7- 
ſoon over-run them; and ar weeding the ground being unſect- 
tled, give them a little water if it be a-dry and hot ſeaſon. 

The Winter following you may lay a few Buſhes, Furze, or 
ſuch like over them, and ſcatter alittle Straw onely to break the 
force ofthe Winds, which in the Winter ſeaſon injure: more than 
Snow or Froſt. | ; 

\” Bur for the Cypreſs, Phillyrea, and fuch other tender Winter- 
greeris, you muſt defend them with more care. | | 

Ifyoy iatend to raiſe a Coppice from Maſ#,or Seed, dig or = Sowing of 4 

Gt i j 2 hy the Coprces 
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the parcel of ground you intend, as you would prepare it for 
Corn, and with the Corn either in the Autumn or Spring, ſowe 
alſo good ſtore of fuch Maſt, Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you de- 
fire; then take off your Crop of Corn , and lay it up for 
Wood ; although that ſeveral ſorts of your Seeds come np the * 
firſt, yet will they receive but little injury by treading at the 
Harveſt, but injure it as little as you can: alſo the {Mbble be- 
ing left high , will be a ſhelter for the young Trees the firſt 
inter. 


SR CY. Li 
Of the Tranſplantation of Trees. 


The beſt time for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that 
ſhed their leaf, is in OFober, or the beginning of November 1m- 
mediately after, or at the fall of their leaf; but that time being 
omitted, you may tranſplant them till the Spring in open weather, 
and before they bud. 

All Trees that ſhed not their leaf Annually, but are ever green 
are to be removed in the Spring when the cold is over, for they 
ſpring not ſo ſoon 1n the year as the other : But ſome affirm the 
only time to be in Auguſt, 

Such Trees that are pithy,as the 4h, Sycomore, Lime-tree, Aſpen, 
and ſuch-like, cut not off their tops the firſt year of their remove, 
becauſe the wet will be apt to periſh the Plant ; neither diminiſh 
the heads,nor many of the branches,nor Roots of the Firs, Pines, 
or ether AKaſinaceozs Trees, for they are prone to ſpend they 
Gum, to the great injury, if not ruine of the Plant. 

The ſame time and Method is to be obſerved in the tranſplan- 
tation, remova], or propagation of the Suckers, Cons, Slips, or 
Layers of the Elm, Birch, Lime-tree, Horſe-cheſnut,and ſuch other 
Trees that are uſually produced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, ec. as 
_ do in the removal of the young Seedlings of the other 

rees. 

Oaly that for the ſlipping: or laying of fuch Branches of Trees 
that had not before taken any Root, the molt proper time 1s in 
the top of the Spring, about'the time that the Sap is newly riſen, 
and the Tree ready to bud. rTP Eh: 

All Trees that are raiſed of Pitchers, or Sets, as the Poplar, Aſ- 
per, Abel, Alder, Withy, Salley, Oſter , Willow, Elder, and Privet, 
are to be planted in February or March, before they are too for- 
ward. g # | 
Let your young Plants be removed rather into a better mould 

b-there is but a little about the Roots) than a worſe: let as 
much Earth adhere to the Roots as you may, and leave, as much 


-.of the Root ion as you 'can, abating only the top-root or down- 


right Roots, and ſpread the ather every way 1n the pits or holes 
made for that purpoſe, which ought to; be made larger and deeper 


-'/ thanthe Plant at preſent requires, and filled up with Jooſe mould, 


that 


«ths, 
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that young Roots may the better ſpread to ſeek nouriſhment for 
the Tree. | dos | F ew 
In Tranſplanting be ſure to preſerve the ſmalleſt Roots which 
gather the Sap ; and 11 filling the Earth about the Tree,endeavour 
ro keep them to a level with Earth between them, that they may 
not be irregularly placed ; for the well ſettling theſe Roots will 
conduce very much to the profperity of the Tree. 
It is good to plant it aſhallow as might be, and not below the ?14rt halo. 
better part of the Earth into the Gravel, Clay, Sand,”mor Wa- 
ter, @-c.but rather advance the Earth about the Tree, than ſet rhe 
Tree too deep 3 be ſure alſo not to ſet it deeper than it ſtood bes 
fore. | 
In the removal of ſuch Trees that have arrived to any conſide- 06: te 
rable bigneſs, it 1s very expedient toobſerve the coaſt and fide © 
of the ſtock, which way it ſtood before its removal; and not to be 
eſteemed ſuch a trifle as Lawſoz, and many other trifling Authoxs 
pretend : For itis moſt evident that the Sap doth naturally flow 
moſt on that ſide of the Tree that's next the Sun, and'on that fide 
doth the Tree more encreaſe than on the other, as is evident in ob- 
Ferving the .Pith to be.,nearer the North than Soxth-fide of the 
Tree : But in ſuch Trees that ſtand thick in a Nurfery, or have 
long ſtoad in the ſhade, where the $z hath wrought little or no- 
thing upon them, you may be leſs critical. | Os. 
The: 04k, Pixe,and Walnut-trees bear ſpreading large branches, me difaxct.. 


.and require greater diſtances than any other ; therefore the near- 
[eſt ſhould ſtand forty foot. $2 path ote bt bo 
[The Beech, Aſh, Eugh, Fir, Cheſhut, ec.may ſtand ſomewhat 
nearer than the other. | p 'L 8 RS INN CE AIIETNS 
The Elm, and the Horn-beam will grow the neareſt of any 
i Trees : For the other, you.may plant them at what diſtance” the 
-magnitude of the Tree, your occaſions, or the nature of it re- 
- QUIFES. hae 
. The Wateringof your Trees immediately upon their tranſplan- »atering 
tation, very; much conduceth. to their proſperity, and fettling 7 
the Earth about the Roots, unleſs in weather extreme cold, and 
where the Plant is of a tender,kinde : Alſo the young Plants for 
the firſt year will require your aid in watering of them itt a'dry 
- Spring. | lh a 02 he * 
FAIG if Trees have been carried far, the ſetting of the' Roots in 
Water ſome certaig time. before you #ztet them, conduces much 
- to. their revival. | % Ong OOTY 
+ If the Trees be of any conſiderable height, they. ought to be $akin; if 
- carefully defended, as well from, the jnjurious Winds, as the fri- _ 
cations of Beaſts, by ſtaking them, and with a wifp of Hiy or 
--ather ſoft;Ligame»t. to binde them to ſuch ſtake, not 'orfiitting to 
- .interpoſe alittle Moſs, ar Hay,&c. between the Tree'and ſtake,” 
'. to preſerve it from, galling; It,your Trees be in danger of Cattles 
- injuries, chet.you ought, taþind or ſet. buſhes about chem, to pre- 
vent rubbingoof :f7 o7 arrrs Hi i Bats 1 RE. 
\. 0. Planters 1n-moſt places do. ſicialy qbſerve to, cut the foot or rlazting of 
- ea FS! BJ IUC IL 1 1 3a round Aquatithy, 
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ground-end of Poplar, Withy, or other Aquatick Pitchers or Sets, 
only one way, like a Hindes foot, pretending that to be a princt- 
pal obſervation. 

If either your impatientfancie, or your urgent occaſions oblige 
you to the removal or Tranſplantation of Trees in the Summer ; 
you may tread in the [teps of a certain Prince EleFor that at Hz- 
delbergh in the midſt of Summer retnoved very great Lime-zrees 
out of one of his Forreſts, toa ſteep hifl exceedingly expoſed ta 
the heat of the Sun, the Heads being cut off, and the Pits into 
which they were tranſplanted, filled with a Compoſition ofearth 
and Cordedhne Which was exccedingly beaten, and ſo diluted with 


. Water, as it became almoſt a Liquid Pap, wherein he plunged the 


TY anſþlantivg - 


of great Trees. 


Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf : It 1s preſumed that 
if the Trees were ſmaller, be they of what Wood foever, there 
needeth not ſo abſolute a decapitation. 

Several relations there are of Trees that have been planted or 
removed of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the near- 
eſt bough, wafted upon Floats and Engines four long miles, with 
admirable ſucceſs, and of Oaks planted as big as twelve Oxen 
could draw ; to which effe&, theſe are preſcribed, as the ways to 
accompliſh the like deſignes. 

Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth from a- 
bout him, cut through all the Col/ateral Roots, till with a com- 


petent ſtrength you can inforce him upon one fide, fo as to come 


with your Axe at the Tap-Root; cut that off, redreſs your Tree, 


.and folet it ſtand covered about with the mould you looſened 
from it, till the next year or longer, if you think good; then take 


it up ata fit ſeaſon. | 

Or a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurpriſe you, make a ſquare 
Trench about your Tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem as you 
judge ſufficient for the Root ; dig this of competent depth ſo as 
almoſt quite to undermine it, by placing blocks and quarters of 
Wood toſuſtain the Earth ; this done, caſt on it as much Water 
as may ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were moiſt before ; 
thus let it ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt do bind it firmly to 


_ the Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepared for its new 


ſtation, | 
But if jt be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with a Pully be- 


tween a Triangle,placing the Cords under the Roots of the Tree ; 


ſet it on a Trundle or Sled to be conveyed and replanted where 
you pleaſe : by theſe means you may tranſplant Trees of a large 
ſtature, and many times without topping or diminution of the 


| head; which is of greavimportance to ſupply a defe@, or remove 


HeIps to THes. 


a Curiofety. x 
_ Aﬀer you have tranſplanted your Frees, if you lay abont the 
Roots or Stems, Fern, Straw, Stubble, Hawm, or any other Vege- 


_ table whatſoever, either, green or half rotten is belt, which will 


preſerve the Roots moift in the Summer, and'yield a good Ma- 


. nure or So1), which the Rain will carry to the Roots. 


Alſo ſtones laid about the Roots of Trees preſerves them moiſt 
IN 
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in the Summer, and warm in the Winter, and keeps them faſt 
againſt the ſhaking Winds. ws i "AY 
Copſes may alſo be planted abont Autumn with. the YOung Planting of 
Sets or Plants, the beſt.way 1s in rows about ten or fifteen foot Cv. 
diſtance, for then may you reap the benefit of the Ttervals, by 
Ploughing, or Digging and Sowing, till the Treesare:well advan- 
ced; Carts alſo may the better paſs between at the time of felling 
without 1njury to: the $tezzs, or danger of the Cattle ; There will ; 
alſo be many pleaſant Walks, and yet an equal burthen. of Wood 
at the full growth of the Copiet » as though they were thick, ' 
and confuſedly planted, | | 
There is a compendious way for thickning of Copſes that are y;.41ing o 
too thin, by laying of ſome of the Branches of the Trees ( that copſes. 
ſtand neareſt unto the bare places ) on the ground, or a little in | 
the ground, giving it a chop near the foot the better to make it. 
yield; this detained with a hook or two, and covered with ſome 
freſh mould at a competent depth, will produce a world of Suck- 
ers, and thicken and furniſh a Cope ſpeedily. | | 


SK CC: -K, 


- Of the Pruzing, Sbrowding, Cutting, and F lling 
of Trees and Copſes. | 


In the diſcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of Proning of 
our Timber and Woods doth much conſiſt; and renders our A- #:-. 
venues, Walks, Parks, es. much more pleaſant and commodious ' 
to have the Trees (tand in order, their Branches at a convenient 
height, and kept clean from all ſuperfluities. 

Such Trees that are for Timber, it's beſt to prune whileſt they 
are young, and the Branches not too big; of theſe and other Trees 
it's good to cut off the Branches that ate ſuperfluous, about Ja- 
zu4ry, with a very ſharp Bill or other Tool, making the ftroke up- 
ward by reaſon of the grain of the Wood, and to prevent the 
{litting of the Trec at the fall of the Branch, and cut it clean, 
ſmooth, and cloſe ; for by cutting of the Branches at- a diſtance: 
from the Tree, the (ſtumps xot, and leave hollow holes which de-/- 
cay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. ' © 

Such Trecs.that 2re not fit for Timber, or that you deſire ſhould $browding or 
yield you a preſent advantage , or ferve for Fewel, you may EE 
hrowd or lop them, which will returnyou a confiderable advan- / 
rage, and is.much to be preferred before a Copſe in theſe ſeve-' 
ral reſpects : I. Theſe Pollard or Shrowded Trees need no Fence 
to be maintained about them, ſtanding 1n no danger of the brow-- 
Gags or Frications of Cattle,Conies, ec. 2. You hayethe benefit 
of Grazing under theſe Trees, which is very conſiderable whileſt: 
the tops are young, 3» The ſtocks taken in time before they de- 
cay or grow. hollow, yield a good Timber fit for many'nſes, or at 
leaſt goad cleft. for the Fire, 4. Andlalffy, you may raiſe _ 
: o is AS Gf $5.5 TY 'Po ar ry 
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Pollards in Hedge-rows and ſpare places, and borders of your 
grounds,where they prove a good ſhelter as before we noted,and 
little injure the ground. _ wm 
Notwithſtanding the Copſe is quicker of growth, and raiſes a 
more conſiderable advantage for the 'preſent than this way, in 
ſome places, therefore where you have convenierices for a Cople, 
I leave youto your election. ES Þ 
Times for Trees are not to be ſhrowded till they have taken faſt rooting, 
ſerowding. and ſo ſtood for three or four years, at what height you think 
convenient, {o it be out of the reach of Cattle, either at the be- 
ginning of the Spring, or the end of the Fall. For the harder forts 
of Woods it is very indifferent, obſerving that they be not lop- 
ped above oncein ten or twelve years, and at any'time in the 
inter. The Elm and the Aſh-, and1uch-like pithy and fofter 
Woods are fitteſt to be ſhrowded at the Spring, Teſt the Winter 
injure the Tree. EE 
Obſrrvatins Always obſerve to. cut the remaining ſtumps aſope , and 
7% ſorowding. ſmooth, that they caſt the Water off, rhat the Tree periſh not; 
Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor of any of. the ſoft 
Woods (before unſhrowded) growing upright, and ſmooth,after 
they have attained the bigneſs of ones Leg, unleſs you leave ſome 
Collateral ſhoots 'to attra&t the Sap 3 for it will endanger the 
Tree. CERT EY 
Pruning of All Perexrnial Greezs, or Reſinous Plants, are not fo be pruned 
mntr-CI01* or cutuntil the greater Froſts and bitter Winds are paſt, and then 
* notin any wiſe decapitate the Fir, Pine, tior ſuch pithy Plants, 
and be very ſparing of their Collateral Branches. 
Cutting of - You may cut. Aquatick Trees every third or fourth year, and 
Aquaicks fyme more frequently according as the Tree 1s in proof, or the 
{hrowds or tops fit for your occaſions 3 cut them not too near the 
main ſtock, becauſe of periſhing the Tree z and beſides, it gives 
; leave for the new ſprouts, | 
The £780. The beſt time for cutting Aquaticks, either to dreſs or plant 
them, is about the beginning of March, or the firit open weather 
at the Spring; bur if for the, Fire, in the Winter before the Sap be- 
gins to riſe, or you may cut them at any time between Leaf 
and Leaf. _ Po 
Cutting of Such Copſes or Copſe-trees that you have lately planted at one, 
_— two, or rather three years growth, may be cut within twoor three 
inches of the ae; in the Spring-time (the leſs proſperous eſpe- 
cially ) which the new Cions will ſuddenly repair in cluſters, 
and tufts of fair Poles. £ | | 
Feling of cp- Copſes being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
hs years, areeſteemed fit for the Axe : but thoſe of twenty years 
ſtanding are better, and far advance the price : ſeventeen years 
growth affords a tolerable Fell : you are to ſpare as many likely 
Trees for Timber, as with diſcretion you can. | 
The growth of Copſes is fo various according to the nature 
of the Ground, ſome #24,"w and barren, ſome moiſt and fruit- 
fn], that no time can be ſet but as the Copſes are quick or ſlow in 
growth 
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growth, and the bigneſs of the Wood ſuits with the Market, or 
your occaſions, ſo may your diſcretion be guided. | 

Copſes may be felled or cut from mid-September to mid-March, Time 
and to be avoided by mid-zy at the fartheſt, elſe much injury 
may be done by Teams in bruiſing the young Cions, and injuring 
them with their feet ; alſothe removing of the Kowgh or Brufh, 

' breaks off many a tender Sprig. | 

Cut notiabove halt a foot from the ground, and that ſlope- amr. 
wile, trimming up ſuch'as you ſpare for Standards, as you go from 
their extravagant Branches, Water-boughs, &c. that hinder the 
growth of others. | | | 

After the Felling and renioving of the Wood, ſhut up all the 
Gaps about the Cople, having received a ſufficient Hedge about 
the ſame before the Spring, and fo keep it fenced and defended 
from Cattle, till it be above their reach z then about July may 
= g in your Beaſts to ſpend the Herbage in ſuch well-grown 

opſes. ea | 

If your Copſes have been negle&ed, fo that they have been 
browſed by Cattle, and kept under that they are not apt to thrive, 
the beſt way is at felling-time to new cut them, and preſerve 
them better from Cattle, and they will ſoon be reduced to a bet- 
ter ſtate than before, and thrive beyond expectation. 

When your Timber-Trees are arrived to their perfe& age, full rein; f 
growth,or beſt ſtate, ( for at ſuch a time it cannot beeſteemed il]- 7m#er-1reess 
huſbandry to take them away, ſo that you be careful to preſerve 
others in their ſtead, though not in thetr places ) or that you are 
neceſſitated to fell them, then conſider which way, and what tine 

' is beſt for your advantage. 
| _. The time of the year is to be conſidered of according to the nne. 
occaſions or uſes you have for your Timber; if it be for ſale, and 
that your preſent advantage only you ſeek, then the beſt time to 
+ fell Oak is from mid-April to Mid-ſummer, the Sap being then 
proud, and the Bark eatte to be taken off, which will yield you a 
conſiderable price. But all other Timber whileſt the Sap 1s down 
in the Winter-ſeaſon. | 
If you defire your Oaken Timber for your own proper occa- 
ſions, fell it in December or January, when the Tree is cleareſt of 
Sap, by which means the Timber will not 'be fo much ſubject to 
the Worm, neither will it caſt, rift; 'or twine, as it will if cut in 
the Summer + It will alſo laſt longer in any Buildings, and not be 
ſo apt to yield under a Burden : for the great plenty of Sap mol- 
lifies the Timber, and makes'it rotand decay therefore the cut- 
ting of Trees at Barking-time, doth very much injure our Tim- 
ber, debilitates our Edihces;and expedites their approaching de- 
Cay. | J F100 
Fel not in the increaſe nor full of the Moon, nor in Windy- 
weather, at leaſt in great Winds, left it throw the Tree before 
you are willing. I have ſeen a good Tree much injured by falling 
too ſoon. ; F HOQTS 


For the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber-trees, one of the aan of fel 
| G firſt 7's great Trees: 
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firſt and moſt principal things is , the {kilful diſbranching of the 
Boal of all ſach Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the tall; far 


many excellent Trees have been utterly ſpoiled for want only of 


this conſideration : In the greater Arms chop a nick under it cloſe 


© to the Boal, and meet it with the down-right ſtroke, it will be 


cut without ſplitting. WW LIG . 

If you reſerve the Roots in the Earth in expeCtation of a new 
encreaſe of Suckers ; then fell the Tree as near the Earth as you 
can, for that is the beſt Timber : But if you :ntend a total extrr- 
pation,then grub the Tree, which 1s more for your advantage : ſome 
xidviſe to Bark the Trees as they ſtand, and the next ſeaſon tofell 
them; which I take tobe worthy of your pragiſe. 
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Of the Profits and Pleaſares of Frait-trees. 


"He planting of Fruit-trees is undonbtedly one of the great- 
eſt Improvements that can be made of the moſt part of our 
op Land, as all who have written of Improvents do agree ; 
and Worceſter-ſhire, Hereford-ſhire, Glouceſter-ſhire, Kent, and ma- 
ny other particular places in this Land can ſufficiently evidence 
the truth thereof. - 

7. Becauſe it is more univerſal than many other forts of Im- 
provements, there being but little ground in Exgland, but one » 
ſort - Fruit or another will proſper upon it, if judicially proſe- 
cuted. 

The Charge of planting or raiſing moſt ſort of Frait-trees be- 
ing ſo ſmall, and the pains fo ecafie,that the moſt flothful hath not 
any rational objed&ion againſt itz but the moſt common is, that 
the poorer ſort of people will rob and ſpoil the Plantations, ec. 
If you plant but a few, this obje&tion may have place ; but if you 
plant any conſiderable number, it will be worth while to attend 
them at that ſeaſon, which is but ſhort, when they are pallatable ; 
or to plant ſuch that are not very inviting, and yet as profitable 
to the Planter as the moſt pleaſant. 

And when they become more common, they will be little re- 
garded by theſe Filchers ; or if they do borrow a few lometitnes 
in their Pockets, or to make a few Apple-pics withal, yet that is a 
poor diſcouragement to an ingenuous Spirit 3 and much like that 
Ruſtick Humor of one that would not improve a very good piece 
of ground for that purpoſe with Fruit-trees, becauſe the Parſon 
would have the decimation of it ; and fo denied himſelf the nine 


parts, 


refreſhment for the fo 
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parts, becauſe the Parſon ſhould not have the Tenth ; which in- 
deed is a grand Impediment to Improvement : and it is to be 
wiſhed that there were ſome more certain Mods in lieu of that 
troubleſome way of Tything. iy ooelu 

_ This way of Improving by planting of Fruit-trees is more pra- 
Qiſed within theſe few years than hath been in Ages beforeza (uff- 
cient Argument of the benefit the Country-man. receives by it. 
The Computation may be taken from the expence ot the young 
Trees , eſpecially of Syder-fruit that our Nurſerieshave annually 


yielded throughout the greateſt part of this Kingdom. | 


2. The uſe of Fruits is alſo univerſal both for meat and drigk : 
Thar there cannot be an over-{tocking of the Country with them, 
eſpecially of Syder-fruits. This drink being more [univerſally ce- 
lebrated than any other, as the moſt pleaſant (being of good 
Fruits,and rightly prepared) the molt healthy and the moſt dura- 
ble of any other, and muſt neceſſarily bring a very conſiderable 
advantage to the whole Kingdom in general, becaute a far greater 
quantity of Syder is uſually produced out of an Acre of Land in 
one year,than can be made of the Barly growing-on an Acre, agd 


' muchleſs colt and trouble in the preparation 3; fo that if but a 


ſmall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, much of the 
Barley-land might be converted to other uſes, 'which in the end 
would be a National Improvement and advantage, - : 

It will alſo leſſen that vaſt conſumption we make of French- 
Wines , which wedrinak to the enriching of a Foreiner, the-mn- 


. poveriſhing of our ſelves, and the great prejudice of aur healths, 


eſpecially by the corroding Claret, and ſtummed White-Wines, 
when we have a thouſand Teſtimonies that Engliſh Syder is tg þe 
preferred before any French-Wines, and known to be more Ho- 
mogeneal to our Natures. 

Mr. Hartlib m his Legacietells you of the benefits of Orchard- 
fruits, that they afford curious Walks for pleaſure, food for Cat- 
tle in the Spring, Sammer, and Winter (meaning under their ſha- 
dow) Fewel for the fire, ſhade from the heat, Phyſick for the ſick, 
, plenty of food for man, and that notof 
the worſt, and drink allo of the beſt ; and all this without much 
labour, care, or coſt. 

The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of 
Pleaſures and Contents in the planting and enjoyment of Fruit- 
trees, Mr. Ralph Auſten hath very copioully and particularly ſet 
forth in his Treatiſe of Fruit-trees, to which for brevity-ſake I 
refer you, and ſhall only in this place give you a Catalogue of 
ſuch Fruit-trees as are for our advantage , with the ſeveral ways 
of propagating and ordering of them. And farlt of Standard- 
trees, 


Amongſt which the Apple worthily deſerves the prehemi- 1 &f 4pptes: 


nence, both for its univerſality of place, ſcarce a Country-pariſh 
in Exglaxd butin ſome part or other it will thrive; and allo for 
its uſe, being both Meat and Drink,and generally eltcemed by the 
moſt curious, as a pleaſant Diſh. Italſo exceeds all other _— 
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2 Of Pears. 


Fruits for the time we enjoy them; not a day in the year burthey 


-may be had, and not of” the worſt. There is a very great diver- 


ſity of the Species of them; Mr. Hartl;b ſpeaks of one who had 
about two hundred forts, or Species, and does verily believe there 
are near five hundred in this Iſland :'Fhe French Gardiner reck- 


' ons up eighty ſeven ſeveral ſorts of choice kinds of them 1n that 


Country; I preſume he computes not the common. | 
They are of different Natures ; ſome are early ripe, ſome later; 

ſome are but for a time, others are long preſerved : I have heard 

of Pippins that have been kept two or three years ſound, only 


' by care in gathering of them, andat the right ſeaſon, kept in a 


Room free from the common Annoyances of Heat and Cold, and 
hung by the Tails: ſome are preſerved for the Table, others for 
Cider ; the belt for the Table are the Jennitings, the Harvey Ap- 
ple, the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pearmains and Pip- 
pins, the Joh Apple, with many others. There is a ſort of Rul- 


ſeting, with a fine rough Gold-coloured ſkin, with ſome Warts 


on it, which T can give no other name than the 4romatick, Ruſ- 


feting, knowing no other for it ; which Fruit excels any other 


Apple I have ſeen or taſted, and is worthy to be placed, not only 
the Tree in the beſt of your Plantations, but the Fruit at the beſt 
of your Brumal Repafts. The Tree may be had at Mr. George 
Ricket's, near Hodſder ; and at Mr. Balt's at Brainford, two of 
the beſt Planters in E-g/azd. The beſt for Cider are the Red- 


- Streak, the Jennet-Moy], Eleot, Stocking Apple,and' ſome others. 


Apples planted diſperſedly about your Ground , either in the 
Hedges, or in Rows by the Hedges, raiſe'a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage, at a very caſie Rate or Charge; and that only in Nurfing 
them up till they are freed from common injuries; the great ad- 
vantages accrewing thereby, are evident to the Inhabitants of 
Herefordſhire, Gloceſterſhire, and ſeveral other places in England. 


-T heard it certainly related in Herefordſhire of a Tenant that 


bought the Living he then Rented, only with the benefit he made 
of the Fruit growing thereon in one year ; with this advantage, 
that he utter'd his Cider by Retail, as ty uſually do Beer. Or- 
chards planted with Apples ariſe to a very Gonſiderable improve- 
ment : I know-(faith Mr. Hartlib ) that ten, or fifteen pound an 
Acre, hath been given. for Cherries, more for Pears and Apples; 


the Land it ſelf, whileſt theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not 


your defired gain, is capable of bearing any ſort of Tillage , till 
the Trees yield too much ſhadow ; and then, if they are not too 
thick, the Land is better than before it was planted, ſometimes to 


| a three-fold improvement, and hath the Preheminency above o- 


ther Paſtures in being Earlier, not ſubject to ſcorching heats; and 
in the Winter there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves, vc. 
Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place : They will 


.. proſper in ſome ſorts of Land where Apples will not, as in Stony, 
': Hungry,. Gravelly Land; yea, in a'tough binding hungry Clay, 
' The Root of a Pear-tree being, it ſeems, more able to pierce a ſto- 

ny and ſtiff Ground. Ws 
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- The Pear-tree bears almoſt'its weight of- Sprightful Winy Li- 
quor ;-ſometimes-one Tree bears two, .three, or four Hogſheads 
per. Annnm. In Herefordſhire I was credibly informed, that near 
Roſs groweth a Pear-tree of that Magnitude, that the Circumfe-- 
rence of the Body, or Stemot the Tree ; was as much as three 
men, from hand-to hand, could beclip or fathom 3 and that there ' 
was made in one year of the Frut thereof 7 Hogſheads |of Perry. - 

"There are ſiippoſed to be four or five hundred ſeveral kinds of 
Pears ; the French: Gardiner, reckons about -three' hundred of: 
choice forts of Pears. ' | | = 

Several are for the Table; as the Windfor-Pear, Burgamets, 
Boon-Chriſtiens, Greenfield-Pear , ec. For Perry, the Horlſe- / 
Pear, both White and Red, the Boſbury-Pear, Choak-Pear, e>c. 
Tt is worthy to be taken notice of, that the beft Pears for Perry, 
and fo of Apples tor Cider, are not very pleaſant, Crude as they 
are from the Trees, and may be planted'in the Fields or: Paſtures 
with leſs danger of loſs than the Table-fruit. 2 FI5w: | 

; Some of theſe alſo are tor the Summer only, .and will not laſt; 
others will keep over the Winter. 

| The advanitage of the Pear are equal to thoſe of 'Apples ; for 
though they are deficient in ſome caſes, yet they recompence: 
it in other. It is the goodlier Tree ina Grove, to ſhelter a Houſe - 
ahd Walk from Shmmers heat, and Winters cold Winds, and far. 
more laſting ; and tor -the quantity of ground it covers, bears: 
much more thn the Apple, becauſe of their height.- / oe8 

. Of Cherries there are ſeveral forts; ſome of one colour, ſome 3 & cherries; 
of another; ſome early, and'fome late :- but for the Orchard or 
Field,” the Flanders Cherry excels. The Great-bearing Cherry 
alſo is a very good kind , for that he ſeldom fails ; though in a 
cold and ſharp Spring they are late ripe, and hang near a fort-" 
night after they are Red, before they be through ripe: they are 
the fitteſt ſort for the coldeſt places; they are not ſo pleaſant as 
the other, by reaſon of the Tartneſs of the Juyce , yet ſharp 
Cherries are more wholeſome than the ſweet. wc 

The advantages of. a Cherry-Orchard are very great: Mr.Hart- 1: ay. 
lib gives the Relation: of a Cherry-Orchard about: $ittenburr in 
Kent, of thirty Acres, that produced in one Year: above a thou-' 
ſand pound : That Prefident might be but oncez one: Swallow 
makes not a Summer 3 yet: they are uſually worth ten or tifteen: 
pound per Acre. | 4s | 

They are:a Fruit that.keep not long ; therefore if your ſtore 
exceed your Market, a.mod excellent Wine is made of them, by 
thoſe that delight in ſuch Liquors, which indeed areto be pre-: 
ferred before Forreign, | | 

- Wall-nuts,not without deſert,challenge: a principal: place in our 4 &f wak- 
Rural Plantation; the Tree groweth tall, is a great defence againſt 7% 
Winds, a moſt Excellent Ornament, delights 1n a dry, found, and E 
rich Land,if 1t incline to a feeding Chalk or Marl ; alſo in ſtony 
grounds,/and:on hills, cfpecially Chalky 5 likewiſe in Corn-fields: 

Jn ſeveral. places in Germany no young Farmer is. permitted to 
Marry 
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Marry a wife, till he bring proof that he hath planted,and is a fa- 
ther of ſuch a ſtated number of Walnut-trees. The Fruit will 
yearly ſufficiently recompenſe the loſs of the ground it drops 
with a good advantage; the Timber bears a good price,and is of 
excellent uſe in every place,ſtrong,and not ſubject to the Worm : 
but is not to be entertained in Hedge-rows, no Tree thriving un- 
der its drip. 

Stately Avenues and large Plantations are of them in Sxrry, to 
the very great advantage and recompence of the induſtry of the 
owners. 

That which is produced of the thick ſhell of the Nut, becomes 
the beſt Timber ; that of the thinner, the better Fruit. - 

If the Market ſhould happen to be overſtocked of this Fruit 
for the Table by over-great Plantations, yet may a conſidera- 
ble advantage be raiſed by extracting an Oyl of the Kernel, as 
at this time they do in Normandy, which 1s their principal uſe 
they convert them to. The Oyl is excellent for the Limner for 
laying his white Colours; it's good for Lamps and many other 
uſes. 

Theſe are a Fruit growing ſo low, that we generally look over 
them; they delight in a fine mellow light ground, but will grow 
in almoſt any ground, eſpecially if they are defended from the 
violent and cold Winds : the Tree is ealily propagated, generally 
bears well, and yields a moſt excellent Fruit, not much inferior 
to the beſt and ſweeteſt Almond. There are the White and Red, 
but the White is the beſt. 

Being planted in rows near the greater Trees, they will bear 
under the ſhadow of them, and. give you a good reward for your 
Induſtry. They delight in ſhady places, where few other fruits 
will proſper. 

They are a Fruit that may be kept long in the huſk, or in 
Sand. 

Quinces are a very good Fruit 3 the Trees delight in moiſt 
ground, and near the Waters-ſide 3 and where they like their 
ground, they yield a very great increaſe; it is good to apply hot 
and rich Soils to the Roots of them, which will be fully repaid 
in the Fruit. There are ſeveral kinds of them, ſome. are a ſmall 
Crab-quince others a fair, large kinde of Quince: 'tis good to 

lant of the beſt fort, and the beſt bearers z the Portuga/-Quince is 
Judged to be the beſt both for bearing and uſe. 

Mr. Hartlzb tells you of a Gentleman at Prichnel in Eſex,who 
had a Tree from beyand Sea, and had the beſt in Egland, and 
had made above thirty pound of a ſmall piece of ground planted 
with them. 

They are difficult to propagate ; they will grow in any reaſo- 
nable good Land : the Fruit is made uſe of ſeveral ways, ſome 
make a Drink or Wine of them, it's very good to colour Wine or 
Syder; but the greateſt and moſt principal benefit and yſe of the 
Mulberry-tree is the leaf, being the only known food for the 
Silk-worm ; if the Trees were more encreaſed, it-would be en- 
Cou- 
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couragement ſufficient to keep theſe curious Creatures: although 
many have kept them, and made great quantities of the Silk, yet 
the difficulty of obtaining the Jeaves, and where theyare, they Hartib's 14- 
row in Gardens generally, few in quantity, and valued. accore 59 

Ting to the, ground they grow on , that it's a great diſcourage- 
ment to that noble Improvement. £ 

If King-Jamer's Letter for the planting of Mulberry-trees were zgecie. 
again revived, or ſome compullive Statute to that purpoſe, and 
diligently profecuted, it would produce in time a very conſidera- 
ble advantage to this Kingdom, | i 
_ Ortrather,if his Majeſty, or forme Honourable Perſon, would al- 
lot ſome large parcel of Land, out of ſome Foreſt or Chace; to be 
wholly Cultivated for the railing of a Mulberry-wood, it would 
become a molt noble Preſident for others to imitate : For the 
principal Advantage muſt be raiſed on ſuch Land not yet im- 
proved to the higheſt value by other Plantations, as uſually Gar- 
dens are. WG. 7 

There are many kindes of Plums, and very much differing 8 of ptuns. 

from cach other. The better ſorts, as the Muſtle-plum, che Da- 
mazine, Violet, and Premorden-Plums, with many others, are ve- 
ry | wr to be eaten, 2nd require a very good rich warm Soil 
and place : the common ordinary Plams will grow almoſt any 
where ; they are not worth the planting to be caten, unleſs you can 
finde a way to make a good Wine out of them ; doubtleſs they 
yield ſtore of Spirits or Aqua Vite. | 

They ate the more to be regarded, for that they thrive very 
well in ſhady places, where, except the Filberd and the Currant, 
ſcarce any other Fruit will proſper. | 

The Damzin is one of the beſt, wholſomeſt, and moſt profita- 
ble of Plums, ard deſerves a place in your Plantation: Mr. Hart- regae. 
l;b gives it as a deficiencie, that the great Damzin or Pruin-plum is 
neglected, which | "ater well, and beareth full in Ezglard. 

Plum-trees and Damzins may alſo be planted in Hedges, being 
ordinarily thorny Plants z they will thrive there better than Ap- 
ples or _ | | 

The Medlar is a Fruit of very little ufe, the reaſon I ſuppoſe » of x 


they are no more multiplyed, yet have they been of long {tand- 7" 


ing ; they are pleaſing to the Palate : This Tree may ſerve to fill 
up a ſpare Corner ini your Orchard. | 

If we could obtain the Medlars without ſtones, nientioned in 
the French Gardiner, they would be better worth the planting. 
The great Dutch Medlar 1s the beſt. 

The Barberry is a common Plant in Orchards,and bears a Fruit xo of 8: 
very uſeful in Houſewifry : There are ſeveral forts of them, al- be: 
though but one only common, above which is to be preferred 
that which beareth its Fruit without ſtones : There is alſo ano- 
ther ſort, and chiefly differs from the common kinde, in that the 
Berries are twice as big, aad more excellent to preſerve. 

Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for RR the propagation «1 of 4t- 
of this Tree, which (ſaith he ) groweth well, and beareth go _— 

ruit; 
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Fruit, as he hath ſeen divers buſhels on one Tree in his Brothers 
Orchard; they grew large and upright, and need not the help 
of a Wall ; the Almond is in ſome ſweet, in others a little bitter. 
The Tree is chiefly received for the beauty of its Flowers, which 
being many, early, and'of a fair, pale, reddiſh. colour, make a 
fine ſhew 1n a Garden. | 

The common Service-tree grows wilde in many places: but 
there is a kinde thereof more rare, which by long ſtanding grows 

toa fair Tree with many branches ſet with winged leaves, like 
thoſe of the Aſh ; but ſmaller , and indented about the edpes : 
The Flowers grow in Cluſters , ſucceeded by Fruits 3 in ſome 
round, in others Pear-faſhion, much bigger and better taſted than 
thoſe of the common kinde. . 

There are many forts and colours of Gooſberries ; the White- 
Holland, or Dutch-Gooſberry, is the faireſt, and beſt Bearer of all 
others : The Berries are large, round,ſmooth, white, tranſparent, 
and well taſted. There is a ſort of Green Gooſberry that is alſo 
a very pleaſant Fruit. 

It's not a ſmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this Fruit, the 
Tree propagated with ſo much facility, and yields a wonderful en- 
creaſe ; 07 from the beginning of ay, to the middle of July, 
contains a uſeful Berry. 

This Tree bearing ſo great plenty of Berries , and is fo eafily 
propagated, that it may be ſuppoſed the Market, eſpecially re- 
mote from Londor, may be over-ſtockt : but this Fruit, taken in 
1ts right time, yields ſo delicate a Wine, that you cannot convert 
them toa better uſe, nor ſolace your ſelf with a finer Summer- 
Repaſt. 

There are. alſo ſeveral forts and colours of this Fruit ; the 
White is very pleaſant, but the Great Red excecds all the reſt, 
1s a plentiful Bearer, and yields the largeſt Frunt. 

The fame may be ſaid of the Currant, as before was of the 
Gooſberry, it being alſo calily propagated, and a great Bearer, 
and yieldsa very pleaſant Liquor ; to be compared, being right- 
ly ordered, with French-Wines. 

Rasberries are not to be omitted our of the number of the moſt 
pleaſant and uſeful Fruits , which yield one of the molt pleaſant 
Juyces of any Fruit ; and being extracted and preſerved , will 
ſcrye to tinge any other Liquor with its delicate Aromatick Gut, 
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Having given you a taſte of the moſt uſual Fruits growing in 
the Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, on Standards that neceſlarily 
depend not on any other Prop or Stay, I willnow give youa Liſt 
of ſuch that are uſually planted againſt Houſes, Walls, Pales, or 
other Supports ; not only to preſerve them from the violent Per- 
cuffions of the Weather, but to augment the heat of the Sun, for 
the 
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the ſooner and better Maturating their Fruit; amonyſt which 
the Vine claims the Precedency, being eſteemed by Ancient « of the Vine. 
Philoſophers the King of this Vegetable Kingdom, as Man is of 
the Animal:, and Gold of the Mineral ;' moſt Countries of the 
World enjoying the delicious fraits of this moſt excellent Plant; : Hartlib's Le- 
Tt is eſteemed a great deficiency, that they are no more propaga- _ 
ted in this If]and than they are; many are of Opidion they will 
prove well, being planted'in Vineyards, as they doin Fraxce, and 
give many mſtances of Vineyards that have formerly been' if :atiſe of 
Ergland, divers places yet retaining the name of Vineyards z as Frit-rt. 
in Bromwel- Abbey m Norfolk, and at Ely in Cambridgeſhire,which 
afforded: Wine, as theſe Rimes ſeem to teſtifie. | 
'. Pnatuor ſunt Elie, Lanterna Capella Marie, 
Et Molendinum, necnon dans Vinea Vitum. © 

There are many places in Kert called by the names of Vine- Hartlib's Le- 
yards :'The ſame likewiſe in Gloceſterſhire, between Gloceſter and *' 
Raf, 1s arplace:containing the name of a Vineyard, as I was cte- 
dibly informed travelling that way. OE EIT 

There are at this day ſeverat Preſidents of making Wine'in 
England 3 Mr. Hartlib givesan inſtance of one at Great Chart in 
the Wilde of Kent , that ly made fix or eight Hogſheads 
which was much commended by divers that taſted] of it, and had 
kept of it two Years; and alſo of a Gentlewoman that preſfed 
her Grapes, and expecting Verjuice, drew Wine. _ I. 

Without queſtion our Grapes will afford good Wine, if we ca 
finde places enough to bring them to ſuch Maturity,as ſome year 
they do on the Houle ſides, and Walls, which hath been often at- 
tempted : but I cannot underſtand -that they Annually ſucceed, 
according to expeCtation ; neither indeed do they on'the Hou- 
ſes, or Walls. The like inconveniences,” though it's'probable'not 
in ſo great a meaſure, are the Vineyards in other the Northern 
parts of France and Germany ſubje&t unto ; ' which _— 
ſhould not prove ſo great a diſcouragement ; fre that Hops, 
Apples, Cherries, cc: are alſo ſubje& unto the fame diſappoint- 
ments, But if they can be Cultivated, and raiſed'to that ſtate, 
as to bear well, and ripen well in ſeaſonable Summers, we may 
the better diſpence with ſuch caſualties , as well in this, as other 
meaner ProduGtions. ' E SVDB __—_ 

The places moſt commodious- for this uſe and purpoſe, and 
molt free from thoſe Annual caſtalties or inconveniences, muſt 
be Io ſcituated and defended, either Naturally br Artificially , as _ 
to be free from the continual Aſſaults of the Winds; for any **** 
Wind in the Summer Refrigerates, and impedes the Maturity of 
the Grape, and oughtalſo to decline” towards the South's If it 
doth not Naturally decline enough-,'-it onght to'be fo laid by 
Art, that it's Elevation may be /as'near as you can equal to the 
Elevation of the Pole, or ſomewhat leſs; that'it may lye ſquare 
to the Sun-beams-, forthe moſt part of the time the Sun paſſeth 
through the ſix Northernly Signs. - The Banks or Borders fo laid, 
ought alſo to. be made circular ( not ſtreight)- as ' though they 
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contained about the eighth part of a Circle, the Center being 


in the South , like the Concave of the Burning-Glats which 
burns by Refle&ion; for by this means it doth as 1t were imbrace 
and detain the heat received from the Sun-beams, and breaks the 


Winds : for I have known the faireſt , beſt, and molt early ripe 
Grape, to grow on the ſide of a Houſe after the aforeſaid manner 
cited , when on the ſame Tree, and on another part of the Houſe, 
although it received as much of the Sun, they were not ſo good, 
nor early, by reaſon they Jay more in the Wind , and the Sun-. 
beams leſs direct. 

There are ſeveral other things alſo to be conſidered of, to acce- 
lerate the Maturity of this moſt excellent Fruit, as the warmth, 
richneſs, and lightneſs of the Soy), which may be much advanced 
by Art, in applying of ſeveral Ingredients ſuitable to that pur- 
poſe; alſo by covering the Surface of the Ground with Tiles, 


- Sand, or ſuch. like, that may keep down the Weeds, and afford 


ome affiltant heat. The Land that is moſt apt to produce the 
largeſt Brambles, is faid to be the moft Natural to the Vine , and 
the fitteſt co planta Vineyard-on. | 
' Tt hath alſo been the uſual praftiſe to deprive the Vine of its 
Teaves in the Summer, under pretence of laying the Grape more 
open to the Sun z but that hath- proved, rather than a help, atr 
impeditnent to the Maturity of them, by depriving them of 


their ſhelter from the cool Airs, which in moſt Summers are more 


than the ſcorching heats; as I have often obſerved the beſt 
Grapes, and carlicft ripe,, to be. under the ſhadow and protection 
of ſome Leaf. For what I have here ſaid, and for what elſe is ne- 
ecllary towards the propagating of this Noble Plant, I muſt 
ſubmit to the judgment and experience of ſuch Perſons worthy 
of. Honour, that have made far deeper Eſſays than I have done, 
and are better .capacitated by Reaſon, Judgment and Experience, 
to further andadvance their Deſigne. 

The Choice 'of Grapes alſo is very neceſſary : Mr. Hart/5b 
commends the Parſley-Grepe, the Rheniſh-Grape , the Paris- 
Grape, and the ſmall Muskadel, as moſt ſuitable to our Climate. 

Burt if our Country-man be not minded, or have not conveni- 
encies for the raiſing of a Vineyard, yet may it prove a very 
conſiderable advantage to plant Vines on the South-Eaſt and 
Welt-fides of his Houſes, Barts, and Walls ; and by good Cul- 
ture, and Pruning, they will yield a very conſiderable increaſe. 
I have knownſeveral Buſhels of Grapes grow on one Vine, bein ha 


well Pruned , when the ſame Vine negleCted hath yielded very 


few , and thoſe not ſo good as when there were many. 
Although the Wine Go is produced of our Evgliſh' Grapes be 
not ſo Excellent as that which is produced: of other Fruits, yet 
to be converted to Vinegar, may prove a very great advaitape ; 
that ? Snag no mean price, the right way of making of it being 
not difficult, the ſame Method-being ordinarily uſed for convett- 
ing Cider into Vinegar, which may to better advantage be done 
with ſharp Wines. % | 
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They are very well knowa, almoſt every where; there are ſe- » of ajrecicks 
veral kinds of them, ſome earlier, and ſome larger than the o- 
ther : although the Tree will grow very well as a Standard, yet 
it ſeldom brings its Fruit to Maturity, unleſs it hath the benefit of 
fome Wall or Pale. LES | 

This Tree flouriſhes much in a light, free, and rich Soyl, but 

ſpends it felf too much in Branch, and but little in Frait ; be- 
fides, 1s ſubject to the Canker : Wherefore to corre& that Vice 
in the Mould, the beſt way will be to dig a large Pit where you 
intend to plant your Tree , and fill it above a Foot thick, .and 
within a Foot or eighteen Inches of the Surface, with Chalk, 
Marl, or other White Earth , if you can obtain it; by which 
means the Tree is prevented from rooting too deep, or drawing 
too much of that luſcious Sap 3 and ſo:thereby may the Tree be 
more fertile, the Roots alſo lying warmer, and nearer the Sun 
and Air : For it 1s obſerved, that in White Lands this Tree 1s 
ſound, ſpends bur little in Branch, and bears pleacifully.z and in 
the rich black Mould it runs out in Branch , is ſubjed& to the 
Canker, and bears but little. | 

There 1s lately a new Mode of planting theſe, and other forts 
of Fruit, as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, &-c. in Dwarf-trees; 
that is, they are kept under-hand, that they attain not to full 
three Foot in height; by which means, being under the Wind, 
and having the benefit of the refleCing heat of the Earth, they 
produce their Fruit Mature, and early,  _._. 

Peaches, Ncttorines, and Melacotones, are alſo to be planted 3 of reachss, 
againſt Walls, Houſes, ec. and are of ſeveral forts, very much *< | 
differing the one from the other; the beſt are beſt cheap. | 

Theſe are alſo to be planted againſt Walls 3 but being of fo 4 &f Figs- 
little uſe 1n our Rural Habitation, I ſhall leave them. | : 

Although they are generally planted as Standards, and in the 5 of Cura. 
Sun, yet there is no Tree admits of a greater improvement a- 
gainſt a Wall, and in the Shade, than this very Tree; it grow- 
1ng much larger, and ſpreading againſt a Wall to twelve or four- 
teen foot high and broad, on the North-ſide of a Houſe or Wall, 
and bearing moſt plentifully, and large and delicate Fruit. 

There 'are ſome other Fruit-trees , as the Lote-tree, the Vir- other Fruits. 
ginia Plum, the Cornel-tree, and ſuch like, thar are of ſmall uſe, 
advantage, or pleaſure 5 which I leave to the freedom of every 
man to plant, or ule as he pleaſeth, 


| 'SEcr. III. | 
_ Of the Propagation of F ruit-Trees., | 


There are.ſeveral ways of increaſing or multiplying the fore- 
mentioned Fruit-Treesz ſome by Grafting, ſome by Inoculati 
on or Budding ; ſome from the Seed, Nut, or Kernel, others by 
Layers, Slips, and Suckers , whereof more particulazly 3 and 


ficlt of Grafting. bids | yl 
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This Art hath been, for many Ages, the moſt proper, fpeedy, 
and beneficial way to propagate ſeveral forts'of Fruits; although 
the ſame Fruits may be raiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt ufuat- 
ly prove wilde; and in taſte auſtere and ſharp , tending rather to 
the wildneſs of the Stock on which the Tree (whereon the Fruit 

'grew) was Grafted; and. although they ſeem fair, yet they want 
that vivacity of ſpirit, and are more woody than the Grafted 
Fruit : they are alſo of a much Jonger continuance e're they 
bear, and are not then ſo fruitful. Sometimes Apples have pro- 
ved well from the Kernel , and have proved much larger Trees, 
and have born great burthens, ({ when they have been many 
years 01d) but rather by accident, and at beft not worth ones 
labour. Of other Fruits , as Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, Pea- 
ches, &c. unleſs Grafted , or Inoculated, are not of any value : 
Therefore this Art and Cuftom of Grafting, or Inoculation , 
doth preſerve the Species.of our moſt dainty Fruits, and melio- 
rate their Guſts, and affords us the moſt expeditions, pleaſant, 
and advantagious way of gratifying our Senſes, 2nd fulfilling our 
deſires in this moſt Innocent of Natural Pradtiſes. 
x By Graft- © The Fruits that are to be Grafted are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Fe. Plum, and the Medlar ; Filberds, Services, and Quinces, may alſo 
be Grafted. | 
Stock to Grafe*” "The firſt thing to be conſidered in Graftin , Is the Stock; ac- 
07. cording to the nature of the Tree you intend to raiſe, muſt your 
Stock be ;, for Apples, the ſowrer the Stock is, the better is the 
Finnt : therefore the Crab-Stock. is uſually preferred 3. they will 
be moxe free from the Canker, will become large Trees, and laſt 
longer : the Fruits alfo will be better and harder on Crab, or 
- fowre Apple-ſtocks, than on ſweet. 
For Pears. The beſt Stocks to Graft Pears on.” are thoſe raiſed from the 
_ Kernel, or the' wilde Pear-Tree; the White-thorn is not good. 
For Chirrits. + Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-Cherry-Stock , or 
the Merry-Stock, which may be raifed in great quantities from 


For Apples, 


the Stone.” © | 
For Plums. Plumsareto be Grafted on Plum-Stocks, and no other. 
For Mediars, Medlars may be Grafted 'on the White-thorn , but prove beſt 
- on” Pear-Stocks. 
For Filberds, © Filberds may be Grafted on the common Nut, and Services on 
ard Services. their own kinde. is, 
For Quinces, Quinces alſo may be Grafted on their own kinde. 
2 By Tnocwe The Fruits that beſt ſycceed by Inoculation, are Aprecocks, 
_ Peaches, and Nettorines'; 'Goofberries and Currans, Plums, Ap- 


ples, Pears and Cherries, may alſo be Inoculated with good 
ſucceſs ; and feveril other \ſorts of Fruits and Trees. 

Aprecocks, &e. Aprecocks, Peaches, and Nectorines, are uſually Inoculated 
1n 'Plum-Stbcks-, raiſed either from Suckers ,. or om: Stones 3; 
Thoſe of the white Pear-Plym are eſteemed the beſt; and thoſe of 
any other great white, or red Plum , that hath large leaves and 
"ſhoots; are-very good either to Graft or Inoculate'other choice 
Plums upon, or for the budding of Aprecocks and Peaches ; 
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but for a Neftorine,, a Peach-Stock is moſt proper. | 
The Stones of Aprecocks and Peaches are not worth the ſet- 
ting, for Stocks to Inoculate with other good kinds, in reſpe& 


their Roots are Spongy, and will neither laſt nor endure to be 


tranſplanted 3 therefore the Stones of Plums and Cherries: are 
chiefly for that purpoſe to be regarded, except the Peach-ſtock 
for the Ne@orine. 


Goolberries and Currans are Inoculated on their own kinde ; 6ogerries, + 
&cC, 


and fo are Plums, Apples, Pears, and Cherries. 


SECT, IV. 
Of the Nurſery for Stocks, 


For the obtaining of a ſufficient number of Stocks to Graft 
and Inoeulate the ſeveral forts of Fruits you intend to propa- 
gate and advance, and alſo to pleaſare your ſelf with ſuch that 
- may be ſuitable for your intended purpoſe, and not to be enfor- 
ced to rely on ſuch that the Country fpontaneoully affords , ei- 
ther for quantity or quality, prepare a Bed of Ezrth well dreſſed 
from Weeds, proportionable to the Seeds or Stones you intend 
to ſow, andtherein ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuch like Ap- 
ples as you intend to raiſe your Stocks from, and cover them 
with Earth ſifted or raked over them, two or three fingers thick. 
This may be-done about OFober, and {© let lye till the Winter : 
For the Stones of Fruits, you may prick them down in Rows, 
two or three fingers deep, with the ſharp end downwards. You 
may al{o cover them with long Dung \' or Straw, to keep them 
from the violence of Froſts, which in -#pril you may take off, 
andin May they will come up; and being kept from” Weeds, tm 
two years will be ready to remove int6 other Beds prepared for 
that purpoſe; whereof they are to-be planted at a more conve- 
nient diſtance, and better order, for the benefit of the Plant, and 
conveniency of the Grafter. | 

In Autrmm is the moſt convenient time for this purpoſe, 
though it may be done at any time-in the Winter 2.07 Spring, 
before they bud : Let them be'ſet in Rows , about two, foot. di- 
ſtance, or as belt pleaſes your ſelf, and the Plants'if each'Row 
about ſix or eight inches apart , for the better conveniency of 
tranſplanting them ; make -the holes with- an ordinary Setting- 
ſtick, and cut off the down+right Roots, and the Tops and Side- 
branches of the Plants, and faſten the Earth about'them : Let 
not-the Rovts be too long; nor ſet deep, becauſe they-are after- 
wards removed with more ' difficulty. " 

" It is neceſlary to remove Seed-plants, for: by that means they 
get good Roots, which otherwiſe they generally 'thruft down 
one fagl Root godly > (519: 00h In a. 
_ The Nurſery thus fet ; -may be ready*aftet one Fear to Inocu- 
late, and after two or three years to Graft. No | 

Crgb-ſtocks or Apple-ſtocks thgs raiſed, are better than thoſe 
that eome from the Woods, or any other ways. Let 
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Let the Kernels you raiſe your Nurſery from, conſiſt moſt, or 
altogether, of Crabs or Wildings for the Apple-Grafts. 

Trees Grafted on a Gennet-Moyl or Cider-ltock, preſerve beſt 
the Guſt of any delicate Apple; but on a Crab-ſtock the Tree 
laſts longer, and imparts a more Juicy and Tart reliſh, and fo are 
to be preferred before moſt forts of Apples : The wilde Stock 
does enliven the dull and Phlegmatick Apple, and the Stock of 
a Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and improvesthe Pepin, ec. or may ra- 
ther ſeem to abate ſome Apple over-tart and ſevere. The ſame 
Rules may be obſerved in the choice of Stocks for Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Aprecocks, ec. the more Acid the Stock , the more 
life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft; as the black Cherry, or 
the Cherry-Tree, is the only Stock for the Cherry, ec. 

Although the Fruit doth generally take after the Graft, yet is 
it fomewhat altered by the Stock , ether for the better or the 
worle : as Apples or other Fruit Grafted on Stocks ſelect, as be- 
fore , advance or meliorate them; ſo if they are Grafted on 
Stocks of another contrary Nature , much debaſeth the Guſt of 
the Fruit. | 

The Pear Grafted on a Quince-ſtock, produceth its Fruit bet- 
ter than the ſame kinde upon a wilde Pear-ſtock, and fairer ; 
much better coloured , and the Trees to bear ſooner, and more 
ſtore of Fruivs ; for the Fruitnot only receives ſomething of the 
Nature of the Stock, as well as the Graft, but alſo of the Soy] 
wherein they are planted, and of the Compolt applyed unto 
them. | 

Therefore chuſe a plat of ground for your Seminary and Nur- 


ſery, that may be of an indifferent nature, not too much enriched 


with dung, nor too ſterile, lying warm, the Mould light, that the 
Stocks may the better thrive : Alſo let your Stocks be of Frunt 
{cleft, as before, for that purpoſe. | 

If you deſire to raiſe Dwarf-trees, let the Stocks whereon 
you Graff them , be of the Paradiſe-Apple for Apples, of the 
Quince for Pears , of the Morello, or common Engliſh Cherr, 
for Cherries ; and fo will they be the more tit for the Wall, or tor 
Standards, being kept low according to the new Mode, though 1 
ſee but little pleaſure or profit in that way. 

The beſt way , and moſt expeditious to raiſe a great quantity 
of Quince-ſtocks for your Nurſery , is to cut down an old 
Quince-tree in March, within two inches of the ground , which 
will cauſe a multitude of Suckers to riſe from the Root : When 
they are grown half a yard high, cover them at the bottom a 
foot thick with good Earth, which in dry times muſt be watered ; 
and as ſoon as they have put forth Roots, in Winter remove them 
into your Nurſery, wherein a year or two they will be ready 
to Graft with Pears. | | 

Plum-ſtocks and Cherry-ſtocks may be raiſed from Suckers, 
as well as from Stones, baving regard to the kinds whence they 
proceed, 
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Of the Time and Manner of Grafting. 


Having thus prepared your Nurſery , and raiſed a fufficieat 
quantity of Stocks to' Graff or Inoculate on, you muſt conſider 
the ſeveral ways the ſeveral kinds of Fruits are to be.propaga- 
ted, and which are moſt ſuitable; and alſo the ſeveral times and 
ſeaſons wherein to Graff, and wherein to Inocul:te. | 


The times to Graff in, are moſt uſually in Febrzrary and March 1 = time for 
Grafſing. 


but [ have grafted even unto mid-April ſume backward Fruits, 
"and that with good ſucces. You may begin alſo in January, e- 
fpectally with the'more forward Fruits, as Plums, Cherries, &+c. 
fach that have many to do, or much imployment other way, may 
begin more carly, leſt they want time. Wars 

You may either Graff or Tnoculate at any time of the year, 
except Ofober and Noverber, faith Stephens, the Author of the 
Conntry Farmer z but whether that may be-practiſed with facceſs 
intheſe colder Countries, I much queſtion. But doubtleſs the 
temperature of the Seaſon doth very much conduce to the growth 
or prpot of the Graff, as milde Weather in December or Janua- 
xy, may be better fur this work, than Froſty Weather in Februa- 
ry. Froſty Weather at no time is fit to Graff In, 


When the Zephyres of the Spring are ltirring, chuſe that ſeaſon ed Ee 
0d, 


before all'&thers for this work. 


Make choice of your Grafis from a conſtant and well-bearing z choice 


'Branch, if conveniently you can ; others may do very well. 

The Grafts of ſuch Trees as are ill bearers, or not come to 
bearFruit, are to ve rejected , the Gratfs always partaking of the 
quality of the Tree from whence they are taken. 


Graffs. 


'Chuſc not thoſe that are very ſinall and (lender, they common- Auſtin of 
ly fail 3 buttake the faireſt upon the Tree, and eſpecially thot. © 


that are fulleſt of Buds. 

In Herefordſhire they do frequently chuſe a Graff -of ſeveral 
vears growth, and for the Graffing of ſuch Jarge Stocks as are ta- 
ken out'of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitred into Rows : for 
Orchards they chuſe not the Gratis ſo ſmall as in other Countries 
they require them. 

Once tor a!) , The ſtumpy Graff will be found much Supert- 
aur to thetlender one, and make a much Nobler and larger ſhoot. 
. Vis upon expitrience. 


Gratfs of any kinde being cut before they begin to ſpring,may z ne buying 
be kept many days or weeks, and carried, many. Miles., -being & 640+. 


ound up ta Moſs, the ends ftuck in Clay or Earth 3 or betag 
"wrapped in ofled or waxen leather, or the ends ſtack-1n a Tuvnep. 
Many Excellent Graffers aſſure us, that the Graff whichlcemed 
withered , and fit to be caſt away , hath- proved thebeſt when 
tryed: That the Graft a little withered and thulty, 1s better re- 
«cctved- of the Stock. | | 
, Having 
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4 Inſtruments : 
for Grafting, 


CE is 


the Cleft. 


Grafting in 
the Bark. 


© Having your Stocks and Grafts ready at the time convenient, 
together with your Tools, and other materiais , as the Pruning- 
knife, Pen-knife , or other ſmall ſharp Knife to fit the Gratts 
withal, fine Saw, Mallet and Wedge, and alſo Ruſhes, or ſtrong 


| ſoftFlags, or woollen Yarn to binde the Graft and Stock toge- 


ther, and Clay well tempered with Horle-dung to.keep the fame 
from chopping in dry weather, or ſoft Wax for the ſmaller Trees, 
and a ſmall Basket to carry the Graffs in, with ſuch other Inſtru- 


ments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceſfary for your work, 
and ſuitable to the Method you intend to proceed in, or as your 


own Ingenuity ſhall dire&, then may you proceed in ſome or one 


' of theſe ſeveral ways or manners of Grafting : Viz, 


Either firſt by Grafting in the Cleft, which is the moſt known 
and Ancient way, and moſt uſual for the middle-fiz'd Stocks ; the 
manner thus: Firſt Saw off the head of the Stock in a ſmooth 
place ; for Wall-trees or Dwarf-trees, within four fingers of the 


ground; for tall Standards higher, as you ſhall think convenient, 
' or your Stock will give way: then pare away. the roughneſs the 


Saw hath left on the head of the Stock; then cleave the head, 
(ſome adviſe a little beſides the pith) and put therein the Wedge 


to keep the Cleft open; which cut ſmooth with the point of 


your ſmall ſharp knife, that the ſides may beeven : then cut the 
Graff on both ſides, from ſome Knot or Bud, in form of a Wedge, 
ſuitable to the cleft with ſhouldrings ; which Graft ſo cut , place 
exatly in the Cleft, that the inward Bark of the Cion may joyn 
to the inward part of the Bark or Rind of the Stock cloſcly, 
wherein lies the moſt principal skill and care of the Gratter, if he 
expects the ſucceſs anſwerable to his labours or expectation ; then 
draw out the wedge : but if the Stock pinch hard, leſt it ſheuld 
endanger the dividing of the Rinde of the Graff from the wood, 
to the utter ſpoiling of the Graff, let the inner ſide of the Grati 
that 1s within the woodof the Stock be left the thicker, that fo 
t he woody part of the Graff may bear the ſtreſs; or rather you 
Wight leave a ſmall] wedge in the Stock to keep it from pinch- 
ing the Graft too hard, and then may you leave the out-lide of 
the Graff a little the thicker ; which I have uſually done, as in 
ſmaller Stocks which pinch but weakly. Herein alſo is required 
care and judgment : then cover the head of the Stock with the 
tempered Clay, or with ſoft wax, to preſerve it, not ouly from 
the extremity of cold and drying winds, but moſt principally 
from wet. 

The ſecond way of Grafting, and much like -unto the former, 
1s Grafting in the Bark or Rinde of the greater Stocks, and dit- 
fers only in this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and faſten 
the Grafis within the Cleft in the other way, here you with a 
ſmall wedge cut tapering downwards, to a point thin, like unto a 
half round File, and made of Ivory or Box, or other hard 
wood ; only force in the ſame wedge between the Rinde .and 
Stock, after the head thereof is Sawn off, and the roughneſs pa- 
red away : then you are to take the Graff, and at the ſhoulder 
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or groſſeſt part of it, cut it round with your ſmall Grafting- 
knife , and take off the Rinde wholly downwards, preſerving 
as much of the inner Rinde as you can; then cut the wood of 
the Graff about an inch in _ , and take away half thereof 
to the pith, and the other half Taper it away , and ſet in the 
place you made with your wedge, between the Bark of the 
Stock and the wood, that the ſhouldring of the Graff may joyn 
cloſely to the Bark or Rinde of the Stock ; and then with Clay 
and Horſe-dung cover it as you do the other. | 
This way 1s with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock 
15 too big to be cleft, and where the Bark is thick. Here you 
may alſo ſet in many Grafts in the ſame Stock, and with good 
ſucceſs. _ DINE 
+ Allo eſpecial care 1s to be taken to keep the Tops of your 
Stocks covered from time to time, till the Bark it ſelf hath co- 
vered it, to prevent the Rains from rotting the Stock; yet ( as 
Mr. Eveliz ſaith in his Pomona) it has been noted, that many old 
. Trees quite decayed with an inward hollowneſfs , have born as 
full burdens, and conſtantly, as the very foundeſt , and the Fruit 
found to be more delicate than uſually the ſame kind from a 
perfect and more entire Stock. | 
Leave not your Graff above four, five, or at moſt ſix,inches 
above the Stock z for being too long, they draw more feebly, and 
are more expoſed to the injuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, 
and proſper not fo well : but herein regard is to be had to the 
greatneſs of the Stock, and its long continuance in the ſame 
place, andits ability to furniſh the Graff with Sap ſufficient. 
Graft your Cions on that fide of the Stock where it may re- 
cerve the leaſt hurt from the South-weſt wind, it being the moſt 
common, and moſt violent that blows in Summer, ſo as the wind 
may blow it to the Stock, and not from it. Regard is here alſo 
to be had to thegſcituation of the Nurſery or place you Graff in. 
The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of, and to be per- Shoulder, or 
formed ſomewhat later than the other, and ſeems to be of later *-274fins- 
invention , becaule it is not ſo generally taught and uſed as the 
former, 1s Shoulder or Whip-grafting , and may be done two _ 
ways. Firſt, by cutting off the head of the Stock, and ſmooth Pirſt way. 
it as in Clett-graffingz then cut the Graff from a Knot or Bud | 
on one {ide, ſloping about an inch and a half long, with a ſhoul- 
dring, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top of the Stock. 
The Graff muſt be cnt from the ſhouldring ſmooth and even, (lo- 
ping by degrees, that the lower end be thin : place the ſhoulder 
on the head of the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part 
of the Graff, and with your knife cut away ſo much of the 
Stock as the Graff did cover, ( but not any of the wood of the 
Stack) place both together, that the cut parts of both may joyn, 
and the Saps unite the one in the other, and binde them cloſe to- 
gether, and defend them from the Rain with tempered Clay or 
Wax, as beforc. 
 Theother way of this Whip-graffing is where the Grafts and Te ſecomt 
V Stocks ”* 
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Graffiag by 
Approach, 


Stocks are of an equal fize, the Stock muſt be cut: floping up- 
wards from the one ſide to the other, and the Graff after the 
ſame. manner from the ſhoulder downwards, that the Graft may 
exattly joyn with the Stock in cvery,partz and:{obinde , and 
clay, or wax them, as before. ol 

_ Theſe (eſpecially the firſt way) of Whip-graffing are account- 
ed the beſt. x. Becauſe you need not: wait the growing of your 
Stocks; for Cleft-grafting requires greater Stocks than thoſe 
ways. 2. This way 1njureth leſs the Stock and Graft than the o- 
ther. 3. The wound is ſooner healed, and'thereby better defend. 
ed from the injury of the Weather, which the Clefttock ts in- 
cident unto. 4. 'This way is more facile, both to be learned and 
performed. 

The fourth way of Graffing is by Approach or Abladcation ; 
and this is performed later than the former _— , to wit, about 
the Moneth of 4pril , according to the ſtate of the Spring. It is 
to be done where the Stock you intend to Graft on, and the 
Tree from which you take your Graft ftand ſo near together, that 
they may be conjoyned 3 then take the Sprig or Branch you in- 
tend to Graff, and pare away about three inches in length of rhe 
Rinde and Wood near unto the very Pith ; cut alſo the Stock or 
Branch on which you intend to Graff the ſame after the ſame 
manner, that they may evenly joyn each.to other, and that the 
Saps may.meet ; and ſo bind them, and cover them with Clay or 
Wax. as before. 

As ſoon as you perceive the Graff and Stock to unite, and be 
incorporated together , cut off the head of the Stocks (hitherto 
left on) four inches above the binding, and in March following 
the remaining ſtub alſo, and the Cion or Graft underneath , and 
cloſe to the grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by thre Stock only. 

Some ule to cut off the head of the Stock at firſt, and then joyn 
the Cion thereunto, after the manner of Shoulder-grafting, dif- 
fering only in not ſevering the Cion from its own Stock : Both 
ways are good, but the firſt more ſucceſsful. 

This manner of Grafting is principally uſed in ſuch Plants that 
are not apt to take any other way ; as Oranges, Lemons, Pomgra- 
wats, Vines, Geſſamins, Althea-frutex, and ſuch like. By this way 
alſo may attempts be made to Graft Trees of different kinds, one 
on the other, as Fruit-bearing Trees on thoſe that bear not, and 
Flower-trees on Fruit-trees, and ſuch like. I have alſo by this 
inverted the top of a Cion downwards into the Stock, which 
hath taken; and afterwards cut off the Graff three or four buds 
above the Stock, which grew, although but ſlowly, by means of 
the Sap being forced againſt its uſual Current. 

Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting : ſome other there 
are, but they differ ſolittle from the former, and where they dit- 


_ ferns rather for the worſe; and therefoie not worthy the men- 


tioning. 
Thoſe Grafts that are bound , you muſt obſerve to unbinde 
them towards 14d-ſummer, let the Band injures them, 
Where 
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Where their heads are fo great that they are ſubje& to the vio- 
lence of the Winds, it's good fo preſerve them, by tying a ſtick 
to the Stock, which may extend to the top of the Graff, to which 
you may binde the Graff, The firſt year the beſt thriving Graffs 
are molt 1n danger; afterwards they rarely ſuffer by the Winds. 
Grafts are alfo ſubject to be injured by Brrds ; 'which may be 
geen, by binding ſome ſmall Buſhes about the tops of the 
S$tq7ks. . pd; | =_— | | 
There is another way of. Graffing lately invented, which is by 4 nw way of 
taking a Graft or Sprig of the Tree you deſigne to propagate, ©": 
and, a ſmall picce of the Root of another Tree of the ſame 
kinde, or.very near it, and Whip-praft them together, and binde 
them well, and plant this Tree where you intend it ſhall ſtand, or 
in a Nurſery; which pieceof root will draw ſap , and feed the 
Graff, as doth the Stock 'after the other ways. | 
You mult obſerve to unite the two Butt-ends of the Graff and 
pi and that the rinde of the Root joyn to the rinde of the 
Graft. PER | 

By this means th? Roots of one Crab-ſtock or Apple-ſtock 
will ſerve you for 20 or 30: Apple-grafts: And in like manner of 
a Cherry or Merry-ſtock-for. as many Cherry-graftsz and ſo of 
Pears, Plums, @c. | 

Thus may you alſo. raiſe a Nurſery of Fruit-trees inſtead of 
Stocks, by planting them there, when they are too ſmall to be 
planted abroad, where they are ſubject to prejudice. / | 

This way, more than any other, is beſt for the raifing of ten- 
der Trces that will hardly.endure the Grafting in-the Stock 3 for 
here they are not expoſed to the injuries of Sun, Wind or Rain. 

It is alſo probable, that Fruits may be meliorated by Grafting &, 
them on Roots of a ditſerent kinde, becauſethey are more apt to | 
take this way than any other. 

| The Trees thus Grafted will bear ſooner , and be more eaſily 
Dwarfed than any other, becauſe part of the very Graft is with- 
in the grounds which being taken off from a bearing ſprig 'or 
branch, will bloſſom,and bear ſuddenly, in caſe the Root be able 
to maintain it. | | | | 

The only Objection againſt this way is this , that the young 
Tree grows (lowly. at the firlt, which 1s occaſioned by the ſmal-- 
neſs of the Root that feeds the Graff ; for in all Trees the Head 
muſt attend the encreaſe of the Root , from wherice it hath its 
nouriſhment. | | | BN Ee 

Nevertheleſs this work is eaſily performed, Roots being more 
plentiful than Stocks, and may be done in great quantities in 4 
little time within doors, and then planted very eaſily , with a 
{lender Dibble in your Nurſery, and will id time infinitely re- 
compence your pains. 
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Next unto Grafting , Inoculation takes place 3 by ſome pre- 
ferred before any of the ways of Graffiag before treated of : It 
differs from the other ways in this , that it's performed when the 
Sap is at the fulleſt in the Summer; andthe other ſorts of Graft- 
ing are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt. in any great quantity. 
Alſo by this way of Inoculation may ſeveral forts of delicate 
Fruits and Trees be propagated and meliorated , which by Graft- 
ing cannot be done, unleſs in the Jafſt way before-mentioned. 
As the Aprecock, Peach, or Nectorine,” rarely thrives any other 
way than this, becauſe few Stocks can feed the Grati with Sap 
ſo early in the Spring as the Graff requires it , which makes it 
fruſtrate your expeCation ;. but being: rightly Inoculated 1n the 
fulneſs of the Sap, rarely fails. | 

The Stocks on which-you. are to Inoculate, are to be of the 
ſame kinde, as before was directed to Graft on. 

:. The Peach takes beſt on its own: kinde; but the Nettorine 
thrives not well, unleſs upon a Peach-ſtock. 

1 The time fr - The time for this work 1s uſually from Midſummer to the 

Inocutatios: middle of July, when the ſap is moſt in the ſtock. Some Trees, 
and in ſome places, and in ſome years, you may Inoculate from 
mid-May to mid-Avgyſt. As to the time of the day, it is beſt in 
the Evening of a fair day, in a dry ſeaſon 5 for Rain falling on the 
Bads before they have taken, will deſtroy moſt of them. 

2 Tie choice of | The Buds you intend to' Inoculate muſt not be too young nor 

Buds. tender, but ſyfficiently grown: The Aprecock Buds are ready 
ſooneſt 5 they muſt be taken from ſtrong and well-grown ſhoots 
of the ſame Year, and from the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt end of the 
{ame {hoots, 

If Buds-be not at hand, the ſtalks containing them may be car- 
ried many miles, and kept two or three days , being wrapt in 
freſh and moiſt Leaves and Graſs, to keep them cool. If you 
think, they arealitle withered, lay the ſtalks in cold water two 
or three hours'; and that, if any thing, wilt revive them, and 
make them come clean off! the ſtocks. 

2 1ofirunents - Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your work, viz. 

foreTnoculation. a ſharp-pointed Knife or Pen-knife, a Quill cut half away, and 
made ſharp 'and ſmooth at the end to divide the Bud and Rinde 
from the Stalk3 and Woollen Yarn, or dry Ruſhes, Flags, or ſuch 
like,'to binde them withal : Then, 

4 the nancy [.Qn;ſame (mooth part of the ſtock, either near or farther from 

ef Inocularror. the ground, according as you intend it, either for a Dwarf-tree, 
or for the Wall, or a tall Standard, cut the Rinde of the ſtock 
overthwart ; and from the middle thereof, gently ilit the Bark or 
Rinde, about an inch long, in form of a T , not wounding the 
ſtock; then himbly prepare the Bud, by cutting of the leaf, and 


leave 


” 


and more ſucceſsful , and differs from the former only that t 
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leave only the Tail about half an inch'from the Bud ; then {lit 
the Bark on each ſide the Bud, a little diſtance from the Bud, 
and take away the Bark above and below, leaving the Bark halt 
an inch above and below the Bud , and.ſharpen that end of the 
Bark below the Bud , like a Shield or Eſcutcheon , that it may 
the more eaſily go down , and unite between the bark and the 
ſtock : Then with your Quill take off the bark and bud dexte- 
routly, that you leave not the root behinde ; for if you ſee a 
hole under the bud on the inſide, the root is gone, caſt it away, 
and prepare another. When your bud is ready, raiſe the bark of 
the ſtock on each {ide ia the tit, ( preſerving as carefully as you 
can the inner thin rinde of the ſtock ) put in with care the 
{ſhield or bud between the bark and ſtock , thruſting it down 
unti] the top joyn to the croſs cut; then binde it clote with 


your Yarn, @&c. but not on the Bud it ſelf. 


There 1s another way of Inoculation more ready than this, 42th wy 


bark is {lit upwards from the croſs cut, and the ſhield or bud put 


upwards , leaving the lower end longer than may ſerve 5 and 


when it 1s in its place, cut off that which is ſupertiuous, and joyn 
the bark of the bud to the bark of the ſtock, and binde it as 
before 3 which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully takes than the other, 
as I my ſelf have experienced. | 


he to Iniculatte 


I have alſo cut the edges of the bark about. the bud ſquare, tw wg. 


and havecut the bark of the ſtock fit to receive the fame, and 


bound it faſt; which ſucceeded well, and is the readier way, and 
more facile. | TY ad 


About three weeks or a moneths time after your Irioculation, 
verry, unbinde the buds, left the binding injure the bud and 
LOCK. 
.. When you unbinde them, you may difcern which ate g90d, and 
havetaken, and which not; the good appear Verdant ,. and well 
coloured, the other appear dead and withered. NR 

In March following cut off” the ſtock three fingers above the 
bud ; and thenext year cut it cloſe, that the bud may cover the 
{tock, as Grafis uſually do. | 
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Of raiſing Frait-trees by the Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 


or Kernels. 


We have given you a ſhort Survey of ſuch Fruits as are propa- 
gated by Grafting and Inoculation, and the way or method of 
promoting the ſame. Now we are to touch upon fome few Trees 
or Fruits that are raiſed from their own Seed or Kernel, as Al- 
monds, Services; Wall-nuts., and Filbexds. Some others there 
are, #s Oranges, Lemons, and ſuch like, not neceſſary for our 
Rural Theatre'z therefore I ſhall ay little to them. 

Bnt the only known and benefici 

nut-tree, 


net? 


way to propagate the Wall- ;zall.nuts?, 
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nut-tree, is frem the Nut 3 which from th= time of gatheringof 
them you may keep., and preſerve in Beds of Sand or Earth till 
March'; and then plant them, it you can, in the places where 
they are to abide ; for ſo will they proſper exceedingly, and much 
more than any removed : but if you remove any, be cautious of 
cutting the branches or roots, leſt you endanger the Tree. 

Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice ; for if they can 
come at them, you will have but few left. Although lT planted 
ſome hundreds 1n their Husks, and a great number of them wrap- 
ped in Clay, yet were all to a very few tranſplanted by the Mice. 

Filbeds. Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nut, and are eaſier ob- 
tained, and carried farther, than the Suckers or Plants of the 
ſame Tree, and are raiſed and ordered as Wall-nuts are. _. 

almonds, It's the beſt and moſt uſual way alſo to raiſe Almond-trees from 
the ſtone, which muſt be ſet in the place they are to abide , nor 
ealily growing after a remove. 

cheſauts, and = Cheſauts and Services are alſo raiſed from the Fruit of them, 

Services. by being ſown 1n your Seminary, and thence removed. 
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Of raiſing and propagating Fruit-trees , by 
Layers, Slips, and Suckers. 


There are alſo ſeveral forts of Fruits that are to be raiſed with 
more advantage and facility from Layers, Slips or Suckers, than 
from Graffing, Inoculation, or from the Seed ; and ſuch are Cod- 
lings, Gennet-Moyls, Quinces, Filberds, Vines, Figs, Mulberries, 
Gooſberries, Currans and Barberries. 

Codlings. The Kentiſh Codling is very eaſily propagated by flips or 
ſuckers, and is of ſo good a nature as to thrive being ſet very 
near, that they make a very ornamental hedge, which will bear 
plentifully, and make a moſt pleaſant proſpect ; the fruit 
whereof, beſides the ordinary way of ſtewing, baking, &c. being 
very early, makes a delicate Cider for the firlt drinking. 

Theſe Trees ought not to be topt or plaſhed, as is uſual, they 
growing tall and handſom,, which if topt decay, and grow ſtub- 
by and unpleaſant ; neither do they bear fo well. 

Genet-Moeyls, The Gennet-Moyl-Tree will be propagated by Slips or Cions, 
as 15 the Codling, but 1s not fo apt to grow in a hedge as the o- 
ther : Both of them bear ſooner, if grafted, as other Apples are. 


Quinces. The manner of raiſing the Quince we have already diſcour- 
ſed, where we treated of raiſing Stocks to Graff on. 
Filberds, Filberds are generally drawn as Suckers from the old Trees, 


and will proſper very well, and ſooner come to: be Trees, than 
from the Nut. 

Tet Vine.) Any ſhoot of the laſt year, more eſpecially if a ſhort piece of 
the former years growth be cut with it, will grow, being laid a- 
bout a foot or eighteen inches within the ground long-ways, and 
not above two or three Buds at moſt out of the ground, about 

the 
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the moneth of February, and watred well inthe drought of;Sam- 
mer. E back jo cf 
The Fig-tree yieldeth Suckers, which is the uſual way, tO myll> Figs. 
tiply them. © (ET IN JS w 3 £ Ty, OS, 
The Mulberry 1s a very difficult Tree to raiſe, and is beſt dane berries: 
thus: Cut a Bough off as big as a mans Arm, ahd cut it in pieces 
a yard long, .or leſs : lay all theſe in the ground afoot deep,; en- 
ly.one end out of the ground about a hands breadth ; let-it he 
18 fat and moiſt ground, or uſually watred ;, and after a year or 
twodiyers young Springs may be drawn with Roots, and plaut- 
ed at a diſtance, and the old Roots will yetiend out more!!;.;'" 
Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield ſuch plenty of Sackers, | $hat Go/borics, 
you never.need doubt of a ſupply. | Det Serkeſnalns 
But 1f.you deſire Plants from the ſame, or any other ſorts of 7» lay the 
precious Fruits or Plants, and where you cannot offtain Sagkers 5 7 
from the Roots,and where the branches wilh nat eafily takexpot, 
ping ſeparated from the Tree ;. you. may obtain your deſire by 
ben ng down ſome branch of the Tree to;.the [ground 3- ad 
with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground , ſtay the ſame'jn'4ts 
place, and cover the ſame branch. with good :Earth , as thick as 
you ſhall think fit, and keep the ſame well watred ; or at you can- 
not bring the branch to the Earth, you may have ſome Earchen 
pot, Basket, or ſuch like, with a hole in the,bottom, and. fatien 
the ſame to the' wall (if againſt a wall) or on ſame Pgſt or Stake : 
Put the Sprig or Branch you intend to plant through at the hole, 
and fill the | a with good Earth, and water it often as before : 
Some prick the Rinde that is in the Earth full of holes, that: 3t 
may the better iſſue thereout ſmall Roots ; others adviſe tg cut 
away the Bark. This may be done in the Spring, from March.to 
May, and the Plant will be fit to cut off below the Earth: the 
Winter following. By this means you may obtain the Plants of 
Vines, Mulberries, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants. 


SE=® CH IK 
Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 


The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful time for the tranſplanting or re- 1 The time t0 
moving of Trees (ſuch that ſhed theirleavesin the Winter) whe- * _ 
ther they are the young Stocks, or new Grafted Trees, or of 
longer ſtanding , is in the Autumnal Quarter , when the Trees 
have done growing : about the end of Septemzber you may be- 
gin; the prime time is about the middle of OFober. You may 
continue till the Tree begins to bud, if the weather be open. 

Be careful in taking up the Plants, that requiring great care of 2 7b! ern 
the Remover. See the Roots be left on as much as may , eſpeci- LD _e 
ally the ſpreading Roots, and let the Roots be larger than the 
head, the more ways they ſpread the better ; but you may take 
away ſuch Rootsas run downwards : Alſo take off the leaves, it 


any, leſt they weaken the Branches by extradiing the Sap. _ 
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-.- The younger and leſſer'the:Tree is, the more likely he is to 
thrive and proſper, becauſe he ſuffers leſs injury by the removal 
than an older or: greater Tree : And an Orchard of young Trees 
will ſoon overtake another planted with larger Trees at the ſame 
time. 

Plant not too deep, for the Over-turf is always richer than the 
next Mould : And in fuch places where the Land is Clayiſh , o- 
ver-moiſt, or Spewy , plant as near the Surface as you can, or a- 
bove it, and raife the Earth ' about the Tree, rather than ſet the 
Tree in the wet or Clay. The fame Rule obſerve in Gravelly or 
Chalky Land, for the Roots will ſeek their way downwards, but 
rarely upwards : That I have known Trees planted too deep pine 
away, and come to nothing. This Rule obſerved , many places 
may be made fruitful Orchards that now are judged impoſlible, 
or not worth ones while, | 

Inthe tranſplanting of your young Trees, you may Prune as 
well the branches as the roots, 'taking away the tops of the bran- 
ches of Apples and Pears , but not of Plums , Cherries, nor of 
Wall-nuts. | 

The Coaſt alſo is neceſſary to be obſerved, eſpecially if the 
Tree be of any conſiderable bigneſs, that the ſame fide may ſtand 
South that was South before , the Tree will thrive the better : 
Although in ſmall Trees it be not much obſerved, yet it might 
prove none of the leaſt helps to its growth and thriving. The 
molt facile way to preſerve the memory of its ſcituation, is to 
mark the South or North ſide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, or 
fuch like, before you remove it. 

It is not a ſmall check to a Plant, tobe removed out of a warm 
Nurſery into the open Field , where the Northern and Eaſtern 
Winds predominate; or its ſhelter to be removed, as by the cut- 
ting down of Hedges, and other Trees that formerly defended 
them. 

It is alſo very neceffary to be obſerved, that the ground into 
which you plant your Tree be of a higher and richer Mould than 
from whence you removed it, if youexpet@ your Tree to thrive ; 
the change of Soyls or Paſtures, from the worſer to the better, 
being of very high concernment for the improvement and ad- 
vance of all Vegetables and Animals. 

Theſe, and ſeveral other the like Obſervations, if they can be 
obſerved, will much advantage the growth of your Tree for the 
firſt year or two; bur if place and time, and other accidents will 
not admit thereof, in a ſhort tune the Plant may by the care 
and diligence of the Planter, overcome thoſe inconveniencies or 
obſtructions. | | 

Let not the Ground wherein you plant Apples be too much 
enriched with Dung, they requiring rathes a vulgar and ordi- 
nary light Mould. 

According to the nature or quantity of your ground or Trees 
may the diſtance be ; but the uſual diſtance, and moſt convenient 
for Apple-trees or Pear-trees for an Orchard , may be from twen- 
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ty to thirty foot, it you expctt the benefit of the Land, under and 
between them, either for Graſs or Tillage, or that you plant them 


in your Fields or Paſtures; then from thirty to ſixty foot may: 


your diſtance be : The farther diſtance they are, the more bene- 
fit and refreſhment do they-receive from the Sun and Air « the 
Fruit are much the better, and the Trecs profyer the better aj- 
ſo: And if they are too near together, the ground is tor the mult 
part of no advantage under them , neither do the Trees thrive 
ſo well, nor are fo fert1]. | 
Cherry-trees, Plum-trees, Quince-trees, and ſuch like, may be 
planted about fifteen or twenty foot diſtance, which is ſufficient. 
Wall-trees may be planted at ſuch a diſtance, as the height or 
bredth of the Wall, the nature of the Tree, anc the nature of the 
ground requires ; thg higher the Wall, the nearer together the 
Trees 3 and the lower the Wall, the farther diſtance, that they 
may have the room to ſprcad in bredth which they want in 
height. Vines. require a more ſpacious and ample Wall or place. 
to ſpread againſt than any other Fruit 3 next to that the Pear, 
then the Aprecock , the Peach , the Nettorine, and then the 
Cherry, the May-cherry, c>c. | | 
For the diſtance of other ſmall Trees , as Filberds, Gooſber- 
rtes, Currans, &c. you may. plant them at ſuch convenient di-. 
ſtance, that the branches may not intangle rhe one in the other, 
according to your own diſcretion. | | 
Codlings , Cherries , Plums , ec. may be planted to make 
hedges withal, and then are to be planted near together: the 
nearer, the ſooner it will bc a hedge 5 the farther diſtance, the 
more Fruit will they bear, but not ſo ſoon a hedge. | 
If you deſigne to fill your Plat of Ground with all ſorts of 
Fruits for your greateſt advantage, then plant ſeveral Rows of 
Apples and Pear-trees at a convenient diſtance in each Row, but 
the Rows of a farther diſtance each from the other; and then 
about ten or fifteen foot on each ſide the Rows of the yreater 
Trees, plant a Row of Cherries, Plums, or ſuch like Trees, of a 
teffer (tature or growth, and nearer together than the Apple or 
Pear-rrees : Next unto them alſo, at a convenient diſtance, a Row 
of Filberds ; and next unto them Gooſberries, Currans, Rasber- 
rics, or ſuch like ſmall Fruit, leaving only a Walk between the 
leffer Trecs : For by this means will the whole ground be ſup- 
plied ; and by that time that the greater Trees are grown to any 
compctent ſtature, the leſſer will be decayed , that the greater 
Trees may have the ſole Predominancy. | 
But the moſt compleat order in the planting of an Orchard of 
the larger Fruit-trees, is that which they term the Pxincunx, by 
planting them at an equal diſtance every way, only with this ob- 
iervation, that every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand againſt 
the middle of the ſpace of the firſt, inthe third againſt the ſpace 
of the (econd, and fo throtghout 5 which makes 1t appear plea- 
lingto the cye, in what part of che Orchard ſoever you ſtand. 
In planting of Trees obſcrve this Rule, that if the _— 
| ; nels 
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neſs of the Tree will inforce you to plant it leaning, or tending 
any way, let it be to the Welt, from whence the ſtrongeſt winds 
blow, or to ſuch Coaſt your Orchard is molt obvious. 
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Of the Pruning of Trees. 


It conduceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree 
to be Pruned, or the unneceſſary and injurious branches to be 
taken off by the skilful hand of the Husbandman. 

x The pruniazg When your Grafts are grown half a Yard high, thoſe you finde 

of young Tees to ſhoot up in one Lance, pinch off their tender tops 3 which 
will prevent their mounting, and cauſe them to put forth ſide- 
branches. It's found to be the beſt way to guide a Tree either 
to grow, or extend it ſelf in height, or to cauſe it to ſpread in 
bredth : It gives not: that wound to Trees that Incifions or Lan- 
ces uſually do ; and beſides , this may be done at that ſeaſon, 
when the taking away of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap in 
waſte, and diverts its courſe to others neceſſary to remain. 

In March is the beſt time to take away the ſmall and ſuper- 
fluous branches , giving the Lance cloſe behinde a Bud, a thing 
to be ſpecially obſerved in Pruning. | 

2 Of wall- Wall-trees are to be pruned in the Summer, and in the Winter. 

_—_ In the Summer about Juze or July, you may take of ſuch ſuper- 
flnous ſprigs or ſhoots of the ſame ycars growth off from Vines, 
Aprecocks, or other Trees that put forth many Jarge ſhoots, that 
impede the Fruit from its due Maturation, and contra& much of 
the ſap of the Tree to themſelves, and thereby rob the other. 

In the Winter, as ſoon as the leaves are off the Trees, you 
may Prune and cut away the reſidue of the branches, and place 
thoſe that are fit to be left in order. This work may be continu- 
ed thronghout the Winter to the riſing of the Sap, except in 
great Froſts, when it is not good to wound the Vine, or any 0- 
ther tender plant. Some hold February to be the beſt time to 
plaſh, prune, and nail Trees, after the great Frofts are paſt, except 
Peaches and Ne@orinesz which being cut before the riſing of the 
Sap, are apt todie after the Knife, and ſo ſtump and deform the 
Tree : Therefore ſuch muſt be left till they begin to put forth, 
Buds and Bloſſoms. 

3 the pruning The greater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards , Fields, &>«. 

77 old Tees. may be pruned in OfFober, November , or thenceforward, to th: 
riſing of the Sap. Obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous branches, ſuch 
as crols one the other, as grow too thick, or that offend any other 
Tree or place, or that are broken , bruiſed, or decaying ; the 
Tree will be the better preſerved , and the remaining branches 
will yield the greater increaſe. 

othry objervs: Tn Pruning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-tree , be fureto leave 

"Wt + the ſmall Twigs that are ſhort and knitted to bloiſom the ſuc- 

res, . , 

ceeding year 3 for you may obſerve, that moſt Aprecocks,Peaches, 

Plums, 
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Plams, Cherries, &c. hang on thoſe Sprigs , being uſually of two 
years growth : Theſe are therefore to be carefully nourtſhed, and 
not cut off, as is uſual, to beautifie the Tree. By this very Obſer=: 
vation your Walls ſhall be full of Fruit , when your Neighbours 
have but few. | 

In Wall-fruit cut off all groſs ſhoots , however fair they ſeem 
to the eye, that will not without much bending be well placed 
to the Wall ; for if any branch happen to be wreathed or brui- 
ſed in the bending or turning (which you: may not eaſily per- 
ceive) although it doth grow and proſper for the preſent , yet" 
it will decay in time; the Sap or Gum will alfo ſpew out in that 
place. By negle& of this Obſervation, many ſeeming fair Trees 
_ 1n ſeveral parts, when the Husbandman is ignorant of the 
cauſe. | 

In Pruning the Vine, leave ſome new branches every year, and 
takeaway (if too many) ſome of the old; which much advan- 
tageth the Tree, and encreaſeth its fruit. | 

hen you cut your Vine, leave two knots, and cut at the 
next interval ; for uſually the two Buds yields a bunch of —_— 
I have obſerved Vines thus pruned to bear many fair bunches, 
when cut cloſe, as uſually is done for Beauty ſake ( which by the 
Husbandman is not in this caſe to be regarded) the Tree hath 
been almoſt barren of Fruit. 

When you. cut any Pithy Tree, the Vine eſpecially., make 
your Lance, if the Sprig be upright, on the North-ſide ; if flo- 
ping, then make your Lance under, or on one fide, that the wet 
or Rain lodge not on it, nor decay the Pith, which uſually dam- 
nifies the next Bud, and ſometimes more. 


SECT. MS 
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Other neceſſary Obſervations about Fruit-trees. 


Where the ground is ſhallow, or lieth near Gravel, Clay, Stone 1 0 
or Chalk, or near the Water, take the top of one half of the ? 
ſame Land , and lay it on the other in Ridges, abating the inter- 
vals like unto Walks, and plant the Trees on the midſt of the 
Ridges; by which means they will have double the quantity of 
Earth toroat in that they had before, and the Walks or Inter- 
vals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluous moiſture, It hath been 
fonnd an approved Remedy in dry ſhallow Land , as well as in 
low wet Land. 

It hath been obſerved , that Pear-trees will thrive and proſper Prar-rrees. 
in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſtony, and gravelly Land, where 'Apples 
will not bear ſo well. 

The Roots of ſuch Trees that thrive not, nor bear well, may 2 0 tbe erder- 
be laid open about November; and if the ground be poor and x 
hungry, then towards the Spring apply gaod fat Mould there- : 
to; but if the ground be over-fat and rich, that the Tree ſpends 
it ſelf in Branches and Leaves _ little Fruit, then apply tothe 

2 Roots, 
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Whitcetborn, 


wallant-trtte 


pIplar, 


Time-tree. 


5 Raiſing, 
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Roots, Aſhes or Lime, or any of the Compoſts that are falt, hot 
and = mixed with the Earth , which contain more of fertility 
than the ordinary Dung. 

Alfo laying ſtore of any manner of Vegetables all the Summer 
about the roots of Fruit-trees, to kill the Graſs and Weeds grow- 
ing about the Tree, it keeps the ground moiſt and cool, and adds 
much tothe flouriſhing and fertility of the Tree, and-is the beſt 
Natural Remedy againſt the Moſs ; ſo that it lye not too near the 
Tree, to decay the Bark thereof. | | 

Digging or Ploughing about the Roots of Fruit-trees , adds 
much to their fertility, and preyents the Moſs in moſt Trees. 

Stones laid in heaps about the Roots, preſerves them cool and 


moiſt in the Summer, and warm in. Winter; and is of great uſe 


and concernment to the fertility and advance of the growth of 
Fruit-trees, | 

The ground wherein you plant your Fruit-trees, if you finde it 
not ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree , may be ſeveral ways al- 
tered as before: and by the applying of Earth, Clay, or. Sand, 
of a'divers Nature from the ground where the Tree grows. 

If your Orchard or Garden be not naturally well | ma and 
defended from the injurious winds by Hills or Woods ; or that 
Buildings, Barns, Walls, or ſuch like, are not conveniently fcitu- 
ate near to preſerve it, it is of great advantage to raiſe a perpe- 
cual , laſting , and pleaſant ſhelter, by planting a compleat 
Thorn-hedge about the fame at the time, or in that Year you 
firſt plat your Orchard or Garden, which will grow in a few 
years to a conſiderable height , and very much break the cold 
winds, and preſerve the ſmaller and lower part of the greater 
Trees, 1n their bloſſoming and kerning time, from the nipping 
winds : But for that , that the principalleſt parts of the greater 
Trees exceed the Summity of the White-thorn, the Wallnut-tree 
raiſed in time on the borders or naked fides. of the Orchard or 
Garden, and if you can on the out-ſides of the Fences, will 
prove a Noble and profitable defence from the furious winds. 

It you regard not the Fruit or profit, ſo much as the pleaſure 
and ſudden riſe of ſuch a defence, that which is moſt facile and 
expeditious to be raiſed is the Poplar , which may be planted 
near together, and ten or fifteen foot in height the firlt year, 
which will prove and thrive wonderfully, eſpecially if the ground 
be any whit inclineable to moiſture. 

Or the Lime-tree, if you can conveniently obtain them, make 
a cloſe and ſecure defence from the winds, and of all other is the 
moſt odoriferous, regular, and delicious verdant pale to a Gar- 
den or Orchard. The Sycamore, and the Elm alſo are not to be 
rejeted; only the Elm hath an ill name , as being ſubject to raiſe 
or attract Blights, 

At the removal of Trees, the trimmings of the roots planted, 
orrather buried in the ground within a quarter of an inch, or. lit- 
tle more of the level of the Bed, will ſprout and grow to be very 
good Stacks, | F7, 


Pigeons | 
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Pigeons dung, or the dung of Poultry, or any 'Fowl, being of s 5 

a hot, dry, and ſalt Nature y hath bois erinctindy wand to Prone 
be the Soyl moſt conducing to fertility for Fruit-trees, eſpecially 

1n cold grounds. | S: ALT: 0003 

| Tt is uſual to (deft aſpiring Trees, and to expet the fairer 7 Height of 
Trees ( becauſe taller ) and better and more Fruit , than thoſe "© 
that are low. Tis true , the more remote the branches are froth 

the Earth, [the leſs are they ſubject to the injuries-of Cattel , or 

the Fruit to light fingers. on 

But the lower the Tree brancheth-it {elf and (preads, the fairer 
and fooner will it attain to be a Tree, and the greater burthen 
will wn bear of Fruit, and thoſe better and larger. The Tree 
and Fruit will alſo be leſs obvious to the furious winds , which 
make havock moſt years of a great part of our ſtock ; and in 
the Spring the new-kerned Fruit will be more within the ſhelter 
of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nipping cold 
morning Breeſe ; and the Fruit , when ripe and apt to fall, will 
not receive fo great injury from the humble, as from the aſpiring 
Tree. :$ed-medio.Virtus. As the tall Tree is not: for your: ad- 
vantages fo the Tree that's too low :is not for your convenieney. 

I aim not; at Extremes. | 54 BE 

Ta many places Fruit-trees are much injured by Moſs 5 it tarely 8 Diſc/es of 
grows on Trees where the ground 1s yearly digged, pl > Moſs. 
or otherwiſe preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted before. 

If the cold, moiſt, or barren nature of the ground .be the cauiſe, 
then reife the ſame, as before. After Rain you may ſcrape off 
the Moſs with a knife, or rub it off with a Hair-cloth. 

If the Tree be Bark-bound, and thrive not well, with a knife za4-hourd. 
you may {lit the Bark down the body of the Tree: in Aprit or 
May , and it will cure it. TIFF 1 

If the Cleft where the Tree was grafted, or any other woutnd- carter, 
ed place be negle&cd, the Rain is apt to ingender the Canker ; 
the cure is difficult, if too far gone. There are many preſcripti- 
ons for the cure of it z but if the cutting off of the Canker or 
cankered-branches will not cure it, and the Tree be much 1n- 
tected with it, the beſt way is to place a better in the room. 

Some Trees are hurt with ſmall Worms that breed between »»rn is the 
the bark and wood, which makes the bark ſwell : cut away part _—_ 
of the bark, and waſh with Urineand Cow-dung. 6,t."s 

Strong or hot dung is not good for Fruit-trees 3 but after It 1s 59! for Tres. 
through rotten and cold, it may be mixed in cold grounds with 

S, but in rich or warm Land. Any dirt or ſoy] that hes m 
ſtreets or high-ways, where it may be had, is beſt, efpecially for 
the Apple-tree. & DET 182. 

Commonly Husbandmen apply Soy], Fern, e*c- to the ſtems bf 11 to «pp/y 
their Trees; and if they dig to apply it , it is uſually near the $9! tees. 
body of the Tree , which will not anſwer the trouble 3 for the 
Roots that feed the Tree , ſpread far from the 'Tyunk or' Stem: 
therefore the ſoyl that is to be applied ſhould be' laid-at a con- 
venient diſtance proportionable to the: ſpreading of the-Roots;; 
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wherein the long ſtanding of the Tree is to be conlidered ; dig- 
ging about, the roots of Trees ſhould alſo be uſed accordingly. 
In planting of Trees, it's uſual to apply good Mould, or other 
additional ſoy}, to fill up the Fofs after the placing the Tree ; 
which conduceth not ſo much to the proſperity of the Plant, as 
to place the better Mould or ſoy] inthe bottom of the Foſs, and 
then plant your Tree on it , ſpreading its roots over the good 
ſoyl ; for all roots of Plants as naturally tend downwards and 
ſide-ways, as the branches ſpread and advance upwards : So that 
the ſoy! that lies above the roots, only yields ſome fatneſs which 


the Rain waſheth down unto them ; but the ſoyl that is under, the 
roots flouriſh in it. The difference, in this caſe, may at any time 


be ſeaſibly perceived by the experienced. 
F SECT. XII. 


Of the uſe and benefit of Fruits. 


Not any. of the afore-mentioned Fruits , but are very plea- 
ſant, neceſſary, and profitable to many of our Engliſh Palats and 
Purſes 3 the moſt of them being a familiar food to the Noble 
and Ignoble. Theſe extend their vertue alſo to the cure of many 
infirmities or diſeaſes, being judiciouſly applied. 

But over and above their uſe for food , for pleaſure, and for 
Phyfick , to be converted into ſo many ſeveral ſorts of curious, 
pleaſant, palatable, and laſting Liquors, is not the leaſt of the be- 
nefits accrewing unto the Husbandman from the diverſity of 
Fruits by him v5. aqrey Next unto Wine ( whereof we treat 
not in this place) Cider is eſteemed the moſt pleafant natural Li- 
quor our Engliſh Fruits afford. 

Several are the ways uſed in making this excellent Liquor, and 
that according to the skill of the Operator, and divers kinds of 
the Fruit whereof it 1s made. 

Cider-fruits may be reduced into two forts or kinds; either 
the wilde, harſh, and common Apple, growing in great plenty in 
Hereford, Worceſter, and Glouceſterſhire, and in ſeveral other ad- 
jacent places in the fields and hedg-rows, and planted in ſeveral 
.other places of Ezgland for Cider only , not at all tempting the 
Palate of the Thzef, nor requiring the charge and trouble of the 
more reſerved incloſures. 

Or the more curious Table-fruits, as the _ Pearmain, ec. 

Cider, as having 
in them a more Cordial and pleaſant Juice than other Apples. 

For the former , the beſt forts for Cider are found to be the 
Red-ſtreak,, 'the White-Muſt, and the Green-Muſt , the Gennet- 
Moyl, Eliots, Stocken-Apple, Summer-Fillet, Winter-Fillet, &c. 

The greater part of them being meerly ſavage, and fo harſh, 


that hardly Swine will eat them , yet yielding a moſt plentiful, 


{mart and winy Liquor , comparable, or rather exceeding the 
beſt French-Wines : And for the advantage of planting them, 


they 
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they claim a preference before Pippins, or any other of our 
pleaſant Garden-truits, eſpecially the Red-ffreak,, which Mr.Eve- 
tin fo tnghly commends, as at three years grafting to give you fair 
hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years; and will bear as much 
Frunt at ten years, as Pippirs or Pearmains at thirty. 

The belt ſorts of Cider-fruit are far more ſucculent , and the 
Liquor more eaſily divides from the Pulp of the Apple, than in 
the beſt Table-fruit. | 

Some obſerve,the more of red any Apple hath in his riade, the 
better for Cider; the paler, the worſe. No ſiveet Apple that 
hath a tough rinde, is bad for Cider. i 


Cider-Apples require full maturity , ere they be taken from akin; 
the Trees: And after they are gathered ( which is to be done Cider. 


with as much caution as may be, to preſerve them from bruiles) it 
very much conduces to the goodneſs and lafting of the Cider, to 
let them lye a week or two on heaps out of the Rain and Dew : 
the harſher and more folid the Fruit is, the longer may they lye ; 
the more mellow and pulpy, the leſs time. This makes them 
ſiveat forth their Aqueous Humidity, injurious to the Cider, and 
matureth the Juice remaining, and digeſteth it more than if on 
the Tree, or in the Veſlel : But it's probable they will yield more 
from the Tree than fo kept, but not ſo good. 

Such that are Wind-falls, bruiſed, or any ways injured, or un- 
ripe fruit, divide from the ſound and mature. It's better to make 
two forts of Cider, the one good, the other bad, than only bad. 
Take away all ſtalks, leaves, and rotten Apples; the ſtalks and 
leaves give an 1ll taſte to the Cider, the rotten Apples makes it 
deadilh. EY 

Let ſuch that are through caſualty, or otherwiſe fallen from the 
Trees before their full time of matwity, be kept to the full time, 
elſe will not the Cider be worth the drinking. 

Abovt twenty, or twenty two buſhels of good Cider-Apples 
from the Tree, will make a Hog ſhead of Cider; after they have 
lain a while in heaps to mellow, about twenty five buſhels will 
make a Hog ſhead. | 

Then either grinde them in a Horſe-mil, Itke as Tanners 
orinade their Bark, or beat them with Beaters in a Trough of 
Wood, rather than of Stone ; the more they are ground or bea- 
ten, the better, 

After the grinding it ſhould be preſt , either being Artificial- 
ly made up with Straw, in form of a Cheeſc, as the experienced 
Country-man may dircct you 3 or in a Hair-bag (the more ordi- 
nary way for fmall quantities ) and ſo committed to the Preſs 3 
of which there are ſeveral forts, but the Screw-preſs is to be pre- 
terred. 

After it's preſt, ſtrain it, and put it into the Veſlel, and place it 
wherein it may ſtand to ferment, allowing but a ſmall Yexr-bole, 
c{t the ſpirits waſte : Fill not the Vellel quite till it hath dohe 
working 3 then fill the Veſlel of the ſame kept for that purpoſe, 
and ftop it well, only with caution at the firſt, leſt it break the 
Vellel, The 
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The beſt Vetlels for the Tunning up of Cider, and to preſerve 
it, are thoſe whereof the Barrel-boards are ſtreight , the Vellel 


| broader atthe one end than the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer 


end, the Bung-hole on the top ; the conveniency 1s, that in the 
drawing the Cider, though but {lowly , the Skin or Cream con- 
trafted by its Fermentation deſcends, and whoily covers the Li- 
quor by the tapering of the Veilel, and thereby preſcrves the 
Spirits of the Cider to the laſt, which otherwiſe would waſte 
and expeud themſelves. 

If you intend a mixture of water with your Cider, let it be 
done in the grinding , and it will better incorporate with the 
Cider 1n the grinding and pretling , than afterwards. 

Some Cider will bear a mixture with water, without injury to 
its preſervation , others will not 3 therefore be not over-haſty 
with too much at once , till you underſtand the nature of your 
Fruit. | | 

Some adviſe, that before it be preſt, the Liquor and 24ſt ſhould 


for four and twenty hours ferment together 1n a Vat for that pur- 


Other Cidtr- 
Fruits» 


Sorts of Pears. 


poſe cloſe covered, which 1s ſaid to enrich the Liquor. 

The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pip- 
pin, Pearmain, Gilliflower, exc. by many preferred ; with whom 
we may rank all forts of Summer-A pples, as the Kentiſh Codling, 
Marigolds, all other forts of Pippirs and Pearmains, &c. 

' Which after they are through ripe, and laid on heaps to ſweat 
(as before 1sdirefted) and grownd or beaten, and prelt as the 0- 
ther, then 1s not this Cider or Auſt to be tunned up immediately, 
but ſuffered to ſtand in the Yat four and twenty hours, or more 3 
according as the Apples were more or leſs pulpy, and cloſe cover- 
ed with Hair-cloaths or Sacks, that too much of the Spirits may 
not evaporate, nor be kept ſo cloſcly in as to cauſe Fermentati- 
on; in which time the more groſs part of the Feces will prect- 
pitate or fall tothe bottom , which otherwiſe would have preju- 
diced the Cider by an over-fermentation , and have made it flar 
and ſowre. 

Then ata Tap , three or four inches from the bottom of the 
Vat, draw forth the Cider, and Tun it up , wherein 1s yet a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of that groſs Lee or Feces to cauſe Fermentation; 
the want of the right underſtanding whercof, is one of the main, 
cauſes of ſo much bad Cider throughout England. 


2. Of the making of Perry. 


Non omnis fert omnia tellys. Tn ſome places Pears will thrive 
where Apples will not; the Trees are larger, and bear greater 
quantities than Apple-trees. In Worceſterſhire they . have great 
plenty of Pears for Perry; and alſo in the adjacent Countries : 
The beſt for Perry are ſuch that are not fit to be eaten ; ſo harſh, 
that Swine will not eat, nay hardly ſmell to them ; the fitter to 
be planted in Hedg-rows , ec. The Bosbury-Pear , the Horſe- 
Pear, the Bareland-Pear, ang the Choa{-Pear , are ſuch that bear - 

the 
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the name of the beſt Pears for Perry 3 the redder they are, the 
more to be preferred. 


—_—  — 
ee 7 


Pears are to be fully mature e're they be grownd, and let lye Makin of 


on heaps as the Apples. | 


Crabs and Pears grownd together , make an excellent Liquor ; 


the Crabs helping to preſerve the Perry. 


Perry. 


The method of making Perry differeth not from that of Cider. -. 


3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider. _ 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond Fermentation be made good and ; 


clear ; but Acid Cider is rarely recovered. 


Muſtard ground with Cider, or much better with Sack, a pintto 


a Hogſhead, 1s uſed either to preſerve or recover Cider that's in; 


danger of ſpoiling. 


Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of the Cider; giveth it a, 


more brisky Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoteth its du- 


New Veſſels affect the Cider with an ill favour, and deep co-. 
lour; therefore if you cannot obtain Wine-Cask, which are the 


beſt, nor yet can ſeaſon your own with Beer, or other Drinks, 
then ſcald it with water, wherein a good quantity of Apple- 
Pounce hath been boiled. | | 

If the Veſſel be tainted, then boil an ounce of Pepper in water, - 
enough to hl] the Vellel ; and let it ſtand therein two or three 
days. | 
Or take ſome quick Lime and put in the Veſſel, which (Jacken 
with water: cloſe {top it, and tumble it up and down, till the 
Commotion ccafe. 

Two or three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of Cider that is ſharp, 
ſometimes lenifies it : Two or three rotten Apples will clarthe 
thick Cider. 

The mildneſs and temperature of the weather is of much con- 
cernment in the Fermentation of Cider. 

- Boll Cider immediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation. 

IWheaten-Bran caſt in after Fermentation, thickens the Coat or 
Cream, and much conqduceth to its preſervation. 

The Cider that runs from the ground, or beater Apples, before 
they are in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. 

Let the Veſlcl not be quite full, that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a head or Cream, 

Pearmains make but ſmall Cider of themſelves. 


Wheat unground, about a Gallon to a Hogſhead, or Lever: or. 


Botling is the only way to preſerve Cider long : It may be putting of 
botled two or three days after it is well ſetled, and before it hath £4: 


throughly fermented; or you may bottle it in 47arch following, 
which 1s the beſt time. 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer i cald Fountains , or in 
Cellars in Sand : It they are well Corked and bound, they may 
be kept many years in cold places; the longer the better, 1f. the 
Cider be good. Y After 
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'Aﬀter Cider hath been botled a week, (if New Cidcr;, elſe at 
the time of botling ) you may put into each bottle a piece of 
white Sugar as big as a Nutmeg 3 this will make it brisk. 

If your bottles be in danger of the Froſt , coverthem with 
ſtraw : about Apr; ſet them 1n Sand, or in a Fountain. 

It is not the beſt way to grinde or beat Apples 1n Stone- 
troughs, becauſe it bruiſes the kernels and tails of the Fruit too 
much, which gives an ill ſavour to the Cider ; but beaten or 
ground in wooden-troughs, frees it from that quality. 

After your Apples are beaten or ground, it's the beſt way to 
let them ſtand a day or two before you preſs them ; for the Ci- 
der doth a little ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a 
better colour, than if immediately preſſed. 

Afﬀeer they are prefled, it's good to let the Cider ſtand in a 
Vat covered to ferment a day and night, before you Tun it up; 
and then draw it from the Vat by a Tap, about two inches from 
the bottom, or more , according to diſcretion, leaving the Feces 
behinde; 'which will not be loſt, if yo put it upon the Chaff ; 
for then it meliorates your Pur, or Water-Cider, if you make 
any. | 
"When your Cider is Tunn'd into the Barre] where you in- 
tend to keep it, leave ſome ſmall vent open for ſeveral days, un- 
til its wilde ſptrit be ſpent 5 which will otherwiſe break the Bar- 
rel, or finde ſome vent that will always abide open (though but 
ſmall) to the ruine of your Cider. Many have ſpoiled their Ci- 
der by this only negle&, and never apprehended the cauſe there- 
of 3 which when {topt cloſe, after this wilde ſpirit is ſpent (al- 
though feemingly flattiſh at firſt) will improve , and become 
brisk and pleaſant Cider in a little time. 

If Cider prove thick or ſowrith, bruiſe a few Apples, and put 
in at the Bung of your Barrel, and it will beget a new Fermen- 
tation, and very much mend your Cider, fo that in a few days 
after you. draw it off into another Vellel. | 

If Cider be only alittle fowriſh, or drawn off in another Vel- 
ſel, the way to correct or preſerve it, is to put about a Gallon 
of Wheat (blaunch'd is beſt) to a Hogſhead of Cider 3 and (o, 
according to that proportion , to a greater or leſſer quantity, 
which will as well amend as preſerve it. 

If Cider hath any ill favour or taſte from the Vefie], or any 
other cauſe, a little Muſtard-ſeed ground with ſome of the C1- 
der, and put to it, will helpit. | 

Mixture of Fruit 1s of great advantage to your Cider : the 
meaneſt Apples mixt make as good' Cider, as the belt alone ; al- 
ways obſerving, that they be of equal ripene(s, except the Red- 
ſtreak, and ſome few celebrated Cider-Apples. 


4. Of the Wines or Juices of other Fruits. 
If Cherries were in fo great plenty that the Markets would not 


take thenr off at a good rate, they would become very benefi- 
| L cial 
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cial to be converted into Wine, which they would yield in great 
quantity, very pleaſant and refreſhing ;- and a finer, cooler, and 
more natural Summer-drink than Wine. It may alfo be made to 
keep long : Some hath been kept a whole year, and very good. 
Although it may not prove ſo brisk, clear, and curious a drink ine of Pluns. 
as Cherry-wine , yet where Plus are in great plenty,'(they being 
Trees ealily propagated ) a very good Wine may be made of 
them 3 according to the great diverſity of this ſort.of Fruit, you 
muſt expect divers Liquors to proceed . from them. The black 
tawny Plum 1s eſteemed the beſt. bf ” 
This Fruit yields a good Wine, being 'prepared'by a skilful Mulbery-wine 
hand 3 the natural Juice ſerves, and is of excellent uſe to add a 
tincture to other paler Wines or Liquors. : i | 
England yields not a Fruit whereof cart be made a more plea- zasbrrn-ine. 
fant drink, or rather Wine, than of this hamble Fruit; -if com- © 
pounded with other Wines or drinks, it animates them with: fo 
high a fragrant favour and guſt , that it tzmpts the moſt curious 


H_—}. 


--'Palats. 


The juice of this Fruit, boiled with a proportionable additi- in! of cw 
on of water and Sugar, makes a very pleaſant Wine to the eye "7 
and taſte, it being duly fermented and botled. A great quanti- 
ty of this Fruit may alſo be raiſed ina little ground , and in a 
few years. | 

Of the Juice of Gooſberries extracted in it's due time , and Goyſebery- 
mixed with water and Sugar, is prepared a very pleaſant cooling 
Repaſt. This Fruit is eaſily propagated, and yields much Li- 
quor : It's uſually made unboiled, becauſe it contratts- a brown 
colour in the boiling. 

As for any other Liquors, Preſervations, or Conſervations of 
theſe or any other Fruits, I leave you to the many Tracts pub- 
liſhed already on that Subject. 
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CHAP. VTIL. 


Of- ſuch Tillage Herbs, Roots and Fruits, that 
are uſually planted and propagated in Gar- 
dens and Garden-grounds, either for neceſſary 

Food, Uſe, or Advantage. 


to treat in this Chapter , will raiſe unto the Induſtrious 


the advantage. MM: of theſe ſeveral ſorts of T;/l/;zge , whereof we are now 


lace ingmerd; Fasbandman an extraordinary advantage , and are not to. be 


eſteemed” amongſt the leaſt,of Improvements; for.cach ſort be- 
-" ing propetly planted in ſuch ground they moſt naturally. delight 
in, and being well Husbandried, and judicioully ordered , pro- 
qucean'incredible adyantage. | 
> But'think \not this ſtrange , that common and well-known 
Plants, that are ſo natural to. our Engliſh Soy1, ſhould. prove fo 
- beneficial ;'it is for noother cauſe, than that ſome men. are mare 
| Induſtrious and Ingenious than others : For theſe Garden-plants 
-proſper'not' without great labour, care and skill ; and befides, are 
<fubje&t' more than' others to the injuries of unſeaſonable weather. 
-Neither of which the ſTothful or ignorant Husbandman can away 
"with ; affeArng only ſuch things that will grow with leaſt toy], 
hazard, or expence, though they feed on bread and water, when 
"thediligent'and induſtrious Adventurer lives like a petty Prince 
on the fruit of his 'Iabours and expetation, which ſufficiently 
repays his expence and hazard. It is hard to finde any Trade, 
Occupation, or Imployment, that a man may preſume on a large 
and Noble Requital of his time, coſt or induſtry, but it is hazard- 
ous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the ſame without a ſpecial at- 
feCtatian thereunta, or skill therein. 


Nil tam difficile eſt quod non Solertia vincet. 


So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propagating and En- 
crealing of Hops, Saffron , Liquorice, Cabbage, Onions, and other 
Garden-Commodities, being caſua), and more ſubje& to the in- 
juries of the weather than commonTy Corn or: Grals is, makes it 
ſo much negleQed; for one bad Crop, or bad year for any of 
then? (fall more diſcourige a Countryman from a Plantation 
thereof, than five good Crops , though never ſo profitable and 
advantagious ſhall incourage : Ignorant and ſelf-wiiled men ate 
naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objections, on purpoſe to deter them- 
ſelves and others from any thing whatſoever that's either plea- 
fant or profitable. 

But 'we hope better of the Ingenious , that they will ſet to 
their 
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their helping hand to promote this uſeful and neceſſary Art, and 
thereby become a provoking Preſident to their ignorant Neigh- 
bours, that our Land may be a Land of Plenty, that it may ſuper- 
abound with neceſſaries, and rather afford a ſupply to their 
Nergbbours, than expett it from them ,' as weare inforced to do 
in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things we treat of in this Book: Thoſe 
of our own. growth alſo far exceeding that we have abroad ; 
_ which: inconventencies and diſadvantages nothing can better pre- 
_ vent, than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. 


_ Beſides, moſt of this Garden-Tillage is of late years become a 
more general Food than formerly it was ; Scarce a Table well 
- farniſht, without ſome diſhes of choice Roots or Herbs; and it 
1s not only pleaſant to the rich, but good for the poor labouring 
- man 3 many, where plenty is , feeding for the moſt part on Til- 
 Jage, which hath occaſioned that great encreaſe of Gardens and 
_ Plantations in moſt of the Southern parts of Erglaxd. - Several 
ſores alſo. of Tillage being profitable in the feeding 'of Cattle 
and Fowl, 


S-8 ©: $iÞ: 
Of Hops, 


We mention this Plant in the firſt place , not for his worth or 
Dignity above the reſt, it being eſteemed an unwholeſome Herb 
or Flower for the uſe it is uſually put unto, which may alſo be 
ſupplied with ſeveral,other wholeſomer and better Herbsz but 
for that of* all other Plants, it advanceth Land to the higheſt im- 
provement, uſually to torty pound, or fifty pound ; ſometimes to 
an hundred pound per Acre. 

And yet have we not enough planted to ſerve the Kingdom, 
bat yearly make uſe of Flemiſh Hops, nothing near ſo good as our 
own. Thelprincipal cauſe I preſume is, that few.beſtow that 
labour and induſtry about them they require, and ſufficiently re- 
taliate : for being managed careleſly, they ſcarce yield a quarter 
part of the increaſe that thoſe yield that are dexteroully handled, 
though with very little more coſt. Another cauſe is why they 
are nv more propagated here, that they are the moſt of any 
Plant that grows ſubje&ed'to the various Mutations of the Air , 
from the time of their firſt ſpringing, till they are ready to be 
gathered, Over-much drought, or wet, ſpoils them : Mill-dews 
allo ſometimes totally deſtroys them 3 which caſualties happening 
unto them, makes their: price and valuation fo uncertain, and 
proves ſo great a Tiſconragement to the Countryman 3 elſe why 
may not we have as great a plenty of them, as in Flanders, Hol- 
{und, &c. Our Land is as cheap, and affords as great a Crop (if 
as well Husbandried) and we pay not for carriage fo far, but that 
they arc more Induſtrions than us : Therefore ſeeing that is ſo 
gainful a Commodity to the Husbandman , and that there 1s a 
ſufficient vent for them at home , we ſhall be the more Prolix 1 
the ſubſequent diſcourſe. The 
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Hop-gardens 4 


3d 34 1 Of Garden-Tillage. 
Br Land and The Hop delights in the richeſt Land ; a deep Mould , and 
ſcitaation for 4 


light ; if mixed with Sand it's the better : a black Garden-mould 


1s excellent for the Hop. 


If it lyenear the water, and may be laid dry, it is by much 


| Moſt ſorts of Land will ſerve, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or ſtiff Clay- 


9 ground, which are not to be commended for the Hop. 


If you can obtain it, a piece of Land a little inclining to the 


| South , and that lies low , the ground mellow and deep, and 


where water may be at commtad in the Summer time, 1s to be 


;; preferred for a Hop-garden. 


Deferding the - 


Aſpen. 


Hop-garden'by 
Tees. 


Alſoit ought to lye warm and free from impetuous winds , e- 
ſpecially from the North and Eaſt, either defended by Hs or © 
Trees, but by Hz/s the belt. | | 

Every one cannot have what Land he pleaſeth ,- but muſt make 
uſe of what he hath; therefore if your ground Iye obvious to 
the winds, it is good to raiſe a natural defence therefrom, by 
planting on the edges of the Hop-garden a border or row of 
Trees that may grow tall, and break the force of the winds at 
ſuch time the Poles are laden with Hops. The Elzz 1s eſteemed 
not fit to be planted: near the Hop , becauſe it contrafteth 24/- 
dews, ſay our Country Hop-plantersz the 4fþ on a dry ground, 
and the Poplar or Aſper ona moiſt, are to be preferred for their 
ſpeedy growth. Allo a tall and thick hedge of #hite-thorr 
keeps the ground warm , and ſecures it in the Sprizg from the 


- : ſharpaipping winds that ſpoil the young Shoots. 


Preparing the 
growed and 
ſtance of the 
Hills. 


If your Land be cold, ſtiff, ſowre or barren, you deſigne for a 
Hop-garden , the beſt way is about the latter end of the Sum- 


- mer to burn it, (as before we directed ) which will be very avail- 


able to the amendment of the Land. Some alſo preſcribe to ſow 
Turnips, Hemp, Or Beans therein, to make the ground light and 
mellow, and deſtroy the Weeds. 

But in whatſoever ſtate or condition your ground be, Till it 


_ 4n the beginning of the Winter, with either Plough or Spade. 


And when you have ſet out the bounds of your ground you 
intend to plant, and laid the ſame even, then muſt you mark out 
the ſeveral places where each Hill is to be : The beſt way is by a 
Line ſtrezghtned over-thwart the ground, with knots or threds 
tyed at ſuch diſtance you intend your Hills. Some plant them in 
_— Checquer-wiſez which is the beſt way, if you intend to 
plough with Horſes between the Hills : Others plant them in 
form of a £xincunx, which is the more beautiful to the eye, and 
better for the Hop, and will do very well where your ground is 
but ſmall, that you may overcome it with either the Breaſt-ploygh 
or Spade + Which way ſoe're it be, pitch a ſmall ſtick at every 
place where there 1s to be a H//; and when it is all fo done, in 
caſe your ground be poor or {tiff, bring into it of the beſt Mould 
you can get, ora parcel of Dung and Earth mixed; and at eve- 
ry ſtick dig a hole of about a foot ſquare, and fill it with this 
Mould or Compoſt wherein your Plants are to be ſet, they will 
thrive 
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thrive the better, and the ſooner come to bear, and ſufficiently 
repay your charge and trouble. 


Great Rarity there 1s both in the judgment and the pradiſe of Diſtance of 
moſt men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the dif- #* #i%s. 


ferent Seaſons : Sometimes it falls out to be a moiſt year, and then 
the Hop grows large; and the wider the Hills are , the better 
they prove. 'Some years alſo prove hot and dry, the Hops then 
grow thin ; and the nearer they are, the more Hops they have : 
But let me adviſe to keep a convenient diſtance , that you may 
have room ſufficient to come between , ahd ground ſufficient to 
raiſe the Hills with the Parings or Surface of it ; and that the 


Sun may come between; and that the Poles may not be driven 


the one againft the other with the winds, when they are laden. 

It your ground be dry and burning , about fix foot may be a 
- convenient diſtance ; but if it be a moiſt, deep, and rich Mould, 
fubjec to bear large Hops, then eight or nine foot diſtance 15 
molt convenient : and ſo, according to the goodneſs of the 
ground, place the diſtance of the Hills. | 


— Butif your Hills are too far aſlunder, the beſt way. to remedy zigzy/s of the} 
that inconvenience, is by encreaſing the number of Hops in the #% 


Root in each Hill ; by which means you may apply more Poles, 
and ſupply the former defe&t. Hills may be made of -that big- 
neſs, that they may require ſix, ten, or twenty Poles. The com- 
mon Objedion is, they cannot ſo conveniently be drefled ; but I 
only propoſe it as amendment, to make them ſomewhat bigger 
than ordinary : Or if your Hills be too near together, you may 
alſo abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles 3 for over-po- 
ling of a ground, as well in number as height, 1ajures 1t -more 
than under-poling. 


Amthors, and moſt Pratiſers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops in Hue of Max 
theend of March, or in April; but ſome of our belt experienced 5 


Planters affirm it to be belt in 0Fober, before the cold Winter ; 
and that then the Hops will ſettle againſt the Spring. , 


Chuſe the largeſt Sets that you can. get 5 which are to be had ce of Sets, 
beſt out of a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been -* #amer o 


raiſed very high the precedent year, which inereaſeth the Plants 
both in number and bigneſs : Let then: be as long as yon can 
get them; about eight or ten inches may be of a very good 
length, and in each plant three or four Joynts or Buds. 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, make the holes 
ready to put them in, if you can, elſe you mult be forced to lay 
them in cold and moiſt Earth , and take them out as you have 
occaſion to uſe them: dig your holes according to the depth of 
vour Plant , eight, ten, or twelve inches deep, and about a foot 
Over. 

Some take two or three of the Plants, and joyn the tops toge- 
ther, and ſet them bolt-upright , dire&ly in the middle of the 
hole , holding them hard together with the one hand, while you 
fill the hole with the other, with fine Mould preparcd and made 


ready bctore-hand for that purpaſe ; obſerving, that. you ſet the 
tops 
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tops even with the Surface of the ground, and the ſame end up- 


permoſt that grew 1o before ; then faſten well the Earth about 
the Roots. TH 

Others place at each corner of the hole a Plant z which way 
is to be preferred before the other. 

It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three inches above 
the Set , unleſs.you plant ſo late, that the Green Sprigs are ſhot 
forth ; then you are not to cover them wholly , leſt you deſtroy 
them. 

Beware of wilde Hops, which are only diſcerned by the Stalk 
and Fruit. 

If your Hops be old and ill husbandried, or worn out of heart, 
then about the beginning of Winter dig them, and take away as 
much of the old barren Earth as you can, and apply good fat 
Mould or Compoſt to their Roots ; or it you cannot conveni- 
ently, or think 1t not fit to do it before Mid-winter, yet negle& 
not to do it in Jarxary or February at the iurtheſt, the weather 
being open; for ſuch Winter-drefiing , and renewing their 
Mould, isa principal Renovation to a decaying Hop : or if your 
Hop-ground be full of weeds or Conch-graſs , ſuch Winter dig- 
ging of it deſtroys them. 

But if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late dreſ- 
ſing is moſt proper, which reſtrains them from too early ſpring- 
ing, which 1s the cauſe of many injuries to the Hop: The only 
time for ſuch ſtrong Hops to be drefled in 1s March; ſome drels 
in the beginning of April. 

In the drefling of Hops, theſe Rules are neceſſary to be obſer- 
ved: Firſt, to pull down your hills, and undermine them round 
about, till you come near to the principal Roots 3 and then take 
the upper or younger Roots in your hand , and ſhake off the 
Earth : which Earth being removed away , with your ſaid Tool 
you ſhall diſcern where the new Roots grow out of the old Sets ; 
11 the doing whereof, be carcful that you ſpoil not the old Sets : 
As for the other Roots that are to be cut away, you ſhall not 
need to ſpare them to the delay of your work, except ſuch as you 
mean to {ct. 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the 
old Sets in the firſt year of cutting : at what time ſoever you pull 
down your hills, cut not your Roots before March. 

At the firlt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots 
or Sprigs as grew the year before out of your Sets, within one 
inch of the ſame: Every year after you muſt cut them as cloſe 
as you can to the old Roots, even as you ſec an Oſcers head cut, 
ſay our Authors ; but it is found experimentally to be advanta- 
gious to a weak Hop, to leave ſome principal new ſhoots at the 
dreſſing ; and that the clean cutting off of them, hath very much 
decayed a Hop-garden. 

The Roots that grow downward are not to be cut, but ſuch 
that grow outward at the ſides of the Plants may , cl{c they will 
incumber the ground, 
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The old Roots are red, theſe of the laſt year whitez it there 
be any wilde Hops, you muſt take up the whole hill, and new 
plant it , marking the hill with a ſtick at the Hop-harveſt, to 
prevent miſtakes. | (3B bs 

When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich 
Mould or Compolt prepared for that purpoſe, and make the hill 
not too high at firlt, leſt you hinder the young Shoots; although 
the Hops be ſprung out of the hills, yet fear not the cutting of 
them oft when you dreſs them. | | 

Be {ure to keep Poultry, and efpecially Geeſe, out of the Hop- 
garden, efpecially during the Spring. | 


According to the diſtance of your hills, and nature of the 0 Poliag the 
Hops. 


ground, provide the number of your Poles; and according to 
the ſtrength of the Hop, the length or bigneſs, 

If the hills be wide, the more Poles, ſometimes four or five to 
a hill ; 1f the hills are near, then two or three may fuffice : In 
hot,and dry, and hungry ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than 
inrich mellow Land , where they are more ſubject to grow grols 
and hawmy. 

Alſoif your Hops be ſtrong, and ground rich, provide large 
Poles, cither in bigneſs or in length, or elſe you looſe the beſt of 
your profit for want of Poles ; but if they are poor, provide 
but ſmall Poles, leſt you impoveriſh the Root, for the Hop will 
foon run it ſelf out of heart, if over-poled : More eſpecially , be 
ſure not to over-pole Hops the firſt Year of their Plantation , al- 
though they require as many. Poles (or rather Rods) the firſt , as 
any other Year. | 

You mult be content with ſuch Poles the Country you live in 
affords; Alder-poles are eſteemed the beſt, becauſe the Hop moſt 
willingly climbeth them, by reaſon of their ſtreight and tapering 
form, and alſo their rough rinde , which ſuffers not the Hop ſo 
ealily tollip down. | | 

But the Aſh is eſteemed the beſt for laſting, eſpecially ſuch that 
grow on dry and barren Lands of many years growth , which 
are known by the many Circles in the bottom : I have known 
ſuch to have Jaſted ten or twelve Years, the Wood being much 
harder, and more durable, than the ſpeedy grown Poles. 

Some altogether reject forked Poles , and uſually cut off the 
forked branches, if any , becauſe they cannot (as they pretend) 
lo calily ſtrip off the Hops at gathering time : But IT have known 
the greateſt burthen of Hops on a forked Pole, and to have ſuf- 
tered leſs injury by the Winds when they have been fully blown ; 
and that inconveniency of not ſtripping them,js eaſily remedied by 
our directions, as you will hereafter finde. 

Difperſe the Poles among the hills before you begin to Pole, 
laying of them between the hills. 

Begin not to Pole until your Hops appear aboye the ground, 
that you dilcera where the biggeſt Poles are required, and fo 
may you continue Poling till they area Yard in height, or more 
but ſtay not too long , leſt you hinder the growth of the =—_ 
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which will grow large, unleſs it hath a Pole, or ſuch like, to climb 
unto. 

Set the Pole near to the hill ; and in depth according to the 
height of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviouſneſs to 
winds , that the Pole may rather break than riſe out of the 
ground by any fierce winds. | 

Let the Poles lean outward the one from the other, that they 
may ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant at the top, to prevent Houfling, 
as they term it, which they are ſubject unto if they grow too 
near the one from the other ; that is, they wiil grow one amongſt 
another , and cauſe fo great a ſhade, that you will have more 
Hawm than Hops. Alſo it is eſteemed an excellent piece of 
Husbandry to ſet all the Poles inclining towards the South, that 
the Sun may the better compaſs them. This is moſt evident, that 
a leaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright. 

Be ſure to reſerve a parcel of the worſt Poles, that you may 
have for your need , incaſe when the. Poles are laden, a Pole 
may break, or be over-burthened, to ſupport it 3 for if they lie on 
the ground, they ſoon periſh. 

With a Rammer you may ram the Earth at the out-ſide of the 
Pole, for its further ſecurity againſt winds. 

If after ſome time of growing you finde a Hop under or over- 
poled, you may unwinde the Hop, and place another Pole in its 
place, having a Companion with you to hold the Hop , whileſt 
you pitch in the Pole ; or elſe you may place another Pole near 
it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to the other. 

The next work is after the Hops are gotten two or three foot 
out of the ground, to conduct them to ſuch Poles as you think 
fit , thatare either neareſt, or have feweſt Hops, and winde them 
or place them to the Pole, that they may winde with the courſe 
of the Sun, and binde them gently thereto with ſome withered 
Ruſh, or woollen Yarn ; two or three ſtrings are enough to a 
Pole. I have known more Hops on a Pole from one ſtring, than 
from four or five, though there hath been more of Hawm. 

Be cautious of breaking the tender Shoots, which in the morn- 
ing is moſt dangerous; but when the warmth of the day hath 
toughned them, may it much better be done. | 

You muſt be daily amongſt the Hops , during April and May, 
eſpecially guiding and direCting them , elſe will they be apt to 
break their own Necks by going amiſs : It will ſaffictently requite 
your Jabour and care at an 4 

It isconvenient with a forked Wand to dirc& the Hops to the 
Poles that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to have a (tool to ſtand 
on, Or a ſmall Ladder made with a ſtay on the back of it, that you 
may reach them with your hands. | 

About Midſummer, or a little after the Hop begins to leave 
running at length , and then begins to branch, that ſich Hops 
that are not yet at the tops of the Poles, 'twere not amiſs to mp 
off the top, or divert it from the Pole, that it may branch the bet- 
ter 3 which is much more for the encreaſe of the Hop , than to 
extend it ſelf only in length. Somc- 
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Sometimes in 4ay, after a Rain, pare off the Surtace of the of the mabint 
round with a Spade, How it oft with a How , or run 1t over ? th Hills. 
with a Plough with one horſe, if you have room enough, or with 
a Brea(t-plough ; and with theſe parings raiſe your hills in height 
and breadth , burying and ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous Shoots of 
Hops and weeds. | 

By this means you will deſtroy the weeds that otherwiſe would 
beggar your Land, and you ſuppreſs ſuch Suckers and weeds 
that would 1mpoveriſh your Hops; and you allo preſerve the 
hills moiſt by covering them , that the drought of the Summer 
myjureth theg not : Alſo the Hop , ſo far as it is covered with 
Earth, 1{Tues forth its roots to the very ſurface of the Earth, which 
proves a very great ſuccour to the Hop. This work may be con- 
tinued throughout the Summer, but more eſpecially after a Rain, 
to apply the moiſt Earth about the roots of the Hop. 

Therefore it behoveth you to keep the ground in good heart, 
for this purpole, that your Hops may-be the better ; and in caſe 
.1t ſhould prove a very dry Spring, it would not be amiſs to water 
the Hops before you raiſe your hills. 

A dry Spring, ſuch that happened in the Years 1672. and 2anxer of we 
1674. provesa great check ta the hop in its firſt ſpringing, eſpe- 7"; #9: 
clally 1n hot ani! dry grounds. In ſuch Years it is very advanta- 
g:2us to water them , if it can with conveniency be obtained, 
cither from ſome Rivulet or Stream running through, or near 
your Hop-garden, or from ſome Well digged there , or out of 
ſome Pod made wit! Clay in the lower part of your ground, to 
receive kaity thowres by ſmall Aquedudts leading unto it, which 
is the beit water of ai! for this purpoſe. 

In the midf{t of every hill make a hollow place, and thruſt 
ſome pointed Stick or fron down in the middle thereof, and pour 
in your water by degroes, till you think the hill is well ſoaked; 
then cover the hill with the parings of your Garden, as before we 
directed , which will ſet the Hop meinly forward, as I have 
known, which otherwiſe would be fmall and weak , and hardly 
ever recover to attain its uſual height. Alſo a very hot and dry 
Summer, will makc the Hop blow but ſmall and thin 3 therefore 
would it not be labour loſt to beſtow a pail*of water on every 
lll, preparcd beftore-hand to receive it. 

For in ſuch dry Springs or Suramers , ſuch Hops that either 
ſtand moilt, or have been watred, do very much out-{trip their 
Newghbours, and 1m fuch years they will tar better requite your 
labour and indultry, yielding a greater price, by reaſon of their 
{carcity, than in other ſeaſonable years, when every ground al- 
molt produccta Hops ; Induſtry and Ingenuity, 1n theſe Affairs, 
b-ing molt incouraged, and beſt rewarded , at ſuch times when 
Ionorance and Sloth come off with loſs and ſhame. 

After every watering (which need not be above twice or thrice 
1m the dricſt Sammers, lo that they be throughly wet) be fure to 
make up the hills with the parings, and with the weeds, and 
cooleit and moiſtcſt materials you can get; for the more the Hop 
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is ſhadel at the root from the Sun, the better it thrives, as is evi- 
dent by ſich that grow under ſhelter that are never dreſt, yet may 
compare with thoſe you beſtow moſt pains and sk1ll on, 

The dreſſing of your Hops, and poling them, the directing 
and binding them tothe Poles, the watering and making up the 
hills throughout the Summer, ſeems to be a tedious task, requi- 
ring daily attendance : But without theſe Lavours little is to be 
gotten, which makes this Plantation ſo little made uſe of in ſome 
places ; yet he that is diligent, and underſtands his buſineſs, 1s fo 
highly requited for his care, coſt and induſtry , that an Acre or 
two of ground ſo managed by one or two perſons, ſhall redound 
one year with another to more advantage, than hifty Acres of A- 
rable-Land, where there 1s much more time , coſt and expence 

| beſtowed on it. | 
when Hops Towards the end of Jaly hops blow , and about the beginning 
blow, bell, 424 of Auguſt they bell, aud are ſometimes ripe, in forward years, at 
het the end of Avgyſt, but commonly at the beginning of September. 
71+en to gather At ſuch time as the hop begins to change his colour, and look a 
Heps, and the ]jttle browniſh, or that they are ealily pulled to pieces, or that 
zemer 9: the Seeds begin to change their colour towards a brown , and 
they ſmell fragrantly, you may conclude them to be ripe, and 
procure what help 1s nece{lary for a quick diſpatch, to gather 
them before they ſhatter , one windy day or night may other- 
wiſe do you much injury. 

The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of hops, is to 
take down four hills ſtanding together in the midſt of y our Gar- 
den; cut the roots even with the ground, lay it level, and throw 
water on it, tread it, and ſweep it; ſo ſhall it be a fair Floor, 
whereon the hops muſt lie to be picked. 

Oa the out-ſide of this Floor are the Pickers to fit and pick 
them into Baskets , the hops being {tript off the Poles, and 
brought into the Floor. | 

Some there are that lit diſperſedly, and pick them into Baskets, 
after they are ſtript aff the Poles. 

Remember always to clear your Floor twice or thrice every 
day , and ſweep tt clean every ſuch time, betore you go to work 
again. 

In theſe ways of picking , it 1s necellary that the Poles be 
ſtreight, wirhout forks, ſcrags or knobs. 

But the beſt and moſt expeditious way , 1s to make a Frame 
with four (hort Poles or Sticks, laid on forr Forks driven into the 
ground, of that breadth to contain either the hair of your Ooft 
or Kiln, or a Blanket tacked round the ſame about the edges; on 
which Frame you may lay your Poles with the hops on them, et- 
ther ſupported with Forks, or with the edges of the Frame ; the 
Pickers may ſtand on each fide, and pick into it. When the Blan- 

ket or hair is full, untack it, carry it away, and place another, or 

the ſame emptied, in the ſame Frame again : every day you mav 
remove your Frame with little trouble to ſome new place of your 
Garden near your work. | 
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This way is found to be moſt convenient, expeditious, and ad- 
vantagious; for it faves the Jabour of ſtripping the Hops off the 
Poles. Allo any forked or ſcraggy Poles which are belt for the 
Hop, prove no impediment to this way of Picking : It preſerves 
the hops from briting or ſhedding , which by ſtripping off the 


Poles, and wrapping them up in bundles to carry up and down, - 
they are apttodo. Alſo this way they may pick them clean off 


the Poles as they hang , without tumbling and tearing , which 
cauſes much filth tomix with the Hops, beſides the ſpoiling and 
loſs of many Hops : and being thus picked over your Frame, if 
the Hops be never foripe, and ſubject to ſhatter, all is preſerved. 
The Pickers may this way alſo make more expedition than the 
other, the Hops hanging in view as they grew on the Poles. 

Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp hook fixed at the 
end of a long ſtale or pole, divide the Hops above where they 

row together with other Poles; then ought you to cut the 

ops, not as 1s uſually preſcribed and practiſed cloſe at the hills, 
but about two or three foot above the hills , elſe will the Hop 
bleed much of his ſtrength away. This hath been found to be a 
great ſtrengthner of weak Hops, the other a weakner to all. 

Then draw your Poles, which in caſe they are fo far or faſt in 
the ground, that you cannot raiſe them without breaking of 
them, you muſt get a pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackſmiths 
Tongs, only ſtronger, and toothed at the end , with which 

'ongs vou may beclip the Pole at the bottom, and reſting the 
joynt thereof on a block of wood , you may weigh up the Pole 
without trouble or danger of breaking the Pole : or for cheap- 
neſs ſake, you may have a wooden Leaver forked attheend, in 
which Fork fix two (idcs of ſharp and toothed iron 5 which put 
tothe Pole, and on a block of wood, as before, you may heave up 
the Pole by the (trength of your right hand, whileſt you pull the 
pole to you with your Ictt. 

Cut no more ſtalks, nor draw no more than you can convent- 
ently diſpatch in an hour or two, in caſe the weather be very hot, 
or it be likely to rain. 

If your Hop-garden be large, it were worth your coſt and 
pains to raiſe in the mid(t thereof a Shed , or ſuchlike houſe, on 
four or ſix main forks or poſts, and Thatched over, under which 
ſhelter you may pick your Hops; which will both defend your 
pickers from the Sun , and your Hops from the Sun and ſtorms. 
Herein alſo may. you lay a patcel of Hops unpicked over-night, 
that your pickers may to work in the next morning, before the 
Dew be off the other that arc abroad : or in caſea ftorm comes, 
you may liy in here enough to ſerve till the other are, dry again. 
Under this ſhelter alſo may your Poles lie dry all the Winter. 

Let not your hops be wet when you gather them 3 but if the 
Dew be on them, or a Showre hath taken them, ſhake the Pole, 
and they will be dry the ſooner. 

[f your hops be over-ripe , they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, 


wherein conliſteth the chieteſt ſtrength of the hop : Alſo they 
will 
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will not look ſo green, but ſomewhat brown, which much dimi- 
niſheth the value of them; yet ſome let them {ſtand as Jong as 
they can, becauſe they, walie leſs in the drying : four pounds of 
undried Hops, through ripe, will make one of dry; and five 
pounds of Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, makes but one: 
So they judge they get more 1n the tiarough-ripe Hop by the 
weight, than they looſe in the colour. 

There are alſo two ſorts oi Hops, the green and the brown ; 
the one yielding a better colour by much when they are dry, 
the other bears larger and a greater quantity of Hops , which is 
rather to be preterred. 

In the picking, keep them as clcan as you can from leaves and 
ſtalks, which will damage you more in the ſale, than they will 
advantage you in the weight. 

As faſt as you pick them dry them, for their lying undried 
heats them, and changes their colour , very much to the damage 
of the Hop : but if your Kiln be full, and that you muſt keep 
your Hops a while, then ſpread them on ſome Floor, that they 
may not lie too thick 5 and thus will they keep a day or two 
without much damage. 

Well drying of a Hop, is the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken 
care of; tor 1f that be not rightly doae, they are not fit for the 
Marxet, nor for uſe ; tor a handful of ljack dried Hops will mar 
and ſpoil many pounds, taking away their pleaiant ſcent and co- 
Jour: Therefore let your Hops be throughly and evenly dried ; 
which to accompliſh, there are ſeveral ways made uſe of, ſome 
whereof that are moſt uſeful ani necetlary , I ſhall here dif. 
cover. 

This following Deſcription we tin.le to be uſed by the Flem- 
mings, or Hollanders; and allo at Poppering. 

Firſt make the ſquare Room or Kila above cight or ten foot 
wide, according as you delire it to be in bigneſs, built up with 
Brick or Stone, with a Door-place at one fide thereof. 

In the midft of this Room, on the Floor , mult the Fire-place 
be made, about thirteen inches wid within, and-about thirty 
inches high 1n length from the mouth thereof, almolt to the 
back-part of the Kiln or Ooſt, leaving only a way for a man to 
go round the end of it ; it 1s uſually called a Horie, and 1s com- 
monly made in Malt-k1lns , the fire paſting out at holes on each 
ſide, and at the end thereof ; and needs no farther de{cription, 
every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with it. 

About five foot high 1s placed the Bed or Floor whereon thc 
Hops lie to bedried, which muſt have a Wall about it four toot 
high, tokeep the Hops up from falling. At the one tide of the 
upper Bed mult be made a Window, to ſhove of the dried Hops 
down 1nto the Room prepared for them. 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails ſawn very even, an 
inch ſquare, and laid a quarter of an inch afunder , with a crols 
Beam to ſupport them in the middle ; into which Zeam the Laths 
are to be let ineven with the top of it, which keeps the Laths 
even 1a their places, On 
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On this Bed, without any Ooſt-cloth , lay your Hops by Baſ- 
ket-fulls, beginning at the one end, and fo proceeding till all be 
coverd about half a Yard thick, without treading on them 3; 
then lay them even with a Rake or Stick, that they may not lie 
thicker in one place than in another. 

Then make your fire below of broken Poles, or other wood, 
ſay our Authors : But Chareoal is the only fewel for Hops , not 
in any wiſe diminiſhing the colour , which ſmoaky wood or 
brands will do. 

You muſt keep your fire at a conſtant heat, only at the mouth 
of the Furnace the Air will diſperſe it ſufficiently. 

The Hops this way are not to be ſtirred until they are through- 
ly dried, which is not until the top are dry as well as the bottom; 
but if any place be not fo dry as the reſt, (which you may per- 
ceive by reaching over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching 
them in ſeveral places , obſerving where they rattle, and where 
not ) then abate them there, and diſpoſe of them where the 
places were firſt dry. : 

When they are all through dry , which is known by the brit- 
tleneſs of the inner ſtalk , if rubbed, and it break ſhort, then are 
they enough ; then take out the fire, and ſhove out the Hops at 
the window for that purpoſe, with a Coal-rake made of a board 
at the end of a Pole, into the Room made to receive them ; then 
g0 in at the door below, and ſweep together the Seeds and Hops 
that fell through, and lay them with the other. 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of green Hops , as before, 
and renew the fire. 


In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt- quthbrr way 
kilns on a Hair-cloth, laying them about fix inches thick ; and * 47 #945 


when they arealmoſt dry, with a Scoop made for that purpoſe, 
they turn them up-ſide down , and let them lie again till every 
hop as near asthey can, be throughly dried ; and then with the 
Hair-cloth remove them to the heap where they are to lie till 
they are picked. 

Both theſe ways are ſubje& to ſeveral inconveniencies : In the 
firſt way the hops lying ſo thick, and never turned, the under- 
part of them muſt needs be dry long before the upper ;z and the 
tire paſſing through the whole Bed to dry the uppermoſt hop, 
muſt needs over-dry , and much injure- and waſte the greater 
part of the Hops, both in ſtrength and in weight, beſides the 
waſte of tiring, which muſt be long continued to through dry fo 
many together. 

In the ſecond way, the turning of the hops breaks them very 
much, by forcing the Scoop againſt the rough Hair-cloth , frets 
and ſpoils many hops, and ſhatters their ſeeds , elfe this way 1s 
rather to be preferred above the other. 


Which ſeveral inconveniencies may be removed and prevent- me bf wa 


ed, by making the lower part of the Kiln as before is deſcribed, 
and the Bed thereof made after the following manner : Firſt, 


make a Bed of flat ledges about an inch thick, and two or three 
inches 


to dry Hop's. 
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inches broad, ſawn, and laid acroſs on the other, Checquer- 
wiſe, the flat way , the diſtances. between about three or four 
inches, the ledges ſo entred the one into the other, that the 
Floor may be even and ſmooth : This Bed may reſt on two or 
three Joyces ſet edge-wile to ſupport it from — 

Then cover this Bed with large double Tin ſoudred together 
at each joynt; and ſo order the ledges before you lay them , that 


the joynts of the Tin may always lie over the middle of a 
ledge; and when the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, fit 


boards about the edges of the Kiln to keep up the hops , only - 
Tet the one [ide be to remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off (as 
before.) 


On this Tin-Floor or Bed may the hops be turned without 
ſuch hazard or loſs, as befoxe on the hair, and with leſs expence 


of fewel: Alſo any m-nner of fewel will ſerve for this purpoſe 


as well as Charcoz! , ce ſmoak nor paſſing through the hops as 
in either of. the other. ways : but you mult remember to make 


 Conveyances fo: it at the teveral corners and fides of your Kiln 


or Ooſt. 

Only the ſaving of fewel, beſides the advantage your hops 
receive, will of it {e}f ina little time recompence the charge ex- 
traordinary 1n making the Tin-Floor. 

The turning of hops after the moſt facile and ſecure way, is 
yet found to be not only a waſte and injury of the hop, but al- 
ſo an expence of fewel and time, becauſe they require 'as much 
fewel, and as long time to dry a ſmall part when they are turned, 
as1f they were almoſt all to be dricd ; which may be prevented, 
1n caſe the upper-bed whereon the hops lie, have a Cover made 
that may be Jet down and raiſed at plcaſure z which Cover may 


'be Tinned over, only by,nailing ſingle Tin over the face of it, 


that when.the hops begin to dry, and ready to turn, that 1s, that 
the rate part of the moiſture be evaporated away, then may 
you let down this Cover within a foot or leſs of the hops, which 
(Reverberatory-like) will refle& the heat upon them, that the up- 
permoſt hop will ſoon be as dry as the lower, and every hop e- 
qually dried. 

This is the moſt expeditious, moſt ſure, and leaſt expenſive way 
that can be 1magined to dry hops , which 1s one of the coſtlieſt, 


troubleſome, and moſt hazardous piece of work that belongs to 


the hop, as 1t 1s vulgarly uſed. 

As ſoon as your hops are off the Kiln, bag them not immedi- 
ately, but lay them in ſome room or place , that they may lie 
three or four weeks or more, that they may cool, agive , and 
toughen.s. for if they are immediately bagged , they will break 
toa Powder, but if they lie a while (the longer the better, fo 
they be cloſe covered from the Air with Blankets) you may pack 
or bag them with more ſecurity. 

The manner whereof is uſually thus; make a hole round or 
{quare.inan upper Floor big enough, that a man may with eaſe 
go up and down, and turn and winde 1n it; then tack on _ 

about 
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about the mouth of the Bag faſt with Packthread, that it. may 
bear the weight of the Hops when full, and of the Man that 
treads them ; then let the Bag down through the hole, and the 
Hop will reſt above , 'and keep the Bag Pom fliding wholly 
through : Into which Bag caſt 1n, a few Hops ; and before you 
go int&Wead, tye at each lower corner a handful of. Hops, with 
a piece of Packthreed, ,to make as it were'a Taſlel, by which 
you may couveniently lift or remove the. Bag when he is full; 
then go into the Bag and tread the. Hops on every fide, another 
caſting {tr]] in as faft as you require them, till it be full : When it 
is well rrodden and filled , let down the Bag by unripping the 
hoop, and cloſe the mouth of the Bag , filling the two upper 
' Corners as you did the two lower. Mp 
Which Bag, if well dried and well packed , may be preſerved 
in a dry place ſeveral Yearsz but beware leſt the Mice deſtroy. 
and.ſpoil them. 


: ! 


| Aﬀer you have dried and laid by your Hops, you may return Laying up the 
again to the Hop-garden , and take care to preſerve the Poles **- 


tor another Year. 

Strip oft the Hawm clean from them, and ſet up three Poles 
(like unto a Triangle, wherewith they uſually .weigh. heavy 
ware ) ſpreading at the bottom , and bound together,near the 
top,. about which you may ſet your Poles as many as you pleaſe 3 
binde-them about with a little Hawm twiſted , to keep them 
together : By this means the outward Poles are only ſubject to 
the injuries of the weather, which keep all the inner Poles dry, 
except only the tops, which for the molt part are expoſed tothe 
Air and wet.” | NG : | | | 

Therefore the moſt part Pile them up at length in Piles in ſe-: 
veral places of the Hop-garden , by pitching in ſeveral Poles on 
each tide the Pile, and laying two or three old Poles athwart at 
the bottom to keep them from the moiſt ground, and fo lay the 
Poles that the ſmaller ends may be inwards, andthe Digger ends 
out wards; for which purpoſe the Pile niuft be made ſomewhat 
ongcr than the Poles; and when you have raiſed them high e-- 
nough, with Ropes of Hawm binde the Poles that ſtand on . the, 
one lide overthwart tothe Poles on the other, to preſerve. them 
upright, and cover them with Hawm, to defend them againſt the 
Rain. Ro Es | 
But the better way is to'lay themn ſuch Shed or houſe exeted 
in your. Hop-garden, which may ſerve for picking of Hops there 
tn the Summer, and prefervatton of the' Poles 1a the Winter; it 
will ſoon requite your coft. | 


0 


In the Wiater, when Iittle elfe can be done tothe hop-garden, paging or 
then may. you provide Soyl and Manure againſt the Spring 3 if 99" ; 


the Dung you carry in be rotten, then mix it with two or three 
farts of the common earth , and. fo let it lie well mixed till the 
Spring, which will ſerve to make up the hills withal. . _, 
But 1f the Dung or Soyl be new, then let ithe mixed till ano- 
ther Year, far new Dung is very injurious ta hops. Fs 
"Mb Horſe- 
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Horſe-dung, Cow-dung, or Oxe-dung are very good, but no 
Dung is to compare with Pigeons-dung , a little thereof only to 
'ahill-an&mixed , that it may not be too hot in a place: Sheeps- 
dungalſo'is very good. 

'- "In'the Spring or Summer-time, if you ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pige- 
6ns-ding; or Hen-dung in water, till it be quite difſolved 3 and 
when You water your hops 0 the top of every hill in the hollow 
place made-to contain the water, you may put a diſhtul of this 
diffolved dung, and the water wherewith you water your hops 
will carry with it the vertue thereof to the roots of the hop, 
which 'may provethe moſt expeditious, advantagious, and leaſt 
expenſive way of 1nriching the hop-hills of any other. 

Alf by this means you may convey to the Roots of hops , or 
any other Plant, the fixed Salt or vertue of Lime, Aſhes, or any 
other Fertilizing or inriching Subject whatſoever , whereof we 
have already diſconrſed. 


| Sz CT 3% 
Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, and Dyers Weed. 


& 1uorice. The Land this Plant principally delights in , being not eyery 
where'to be had, is one of the cauſes it 1s ſo much negleCted, 
and the method of Planting and ordering of it ſo little under- 
ſtood : although our Engliſh Liquorice exceeds any Forreign 
whatſoever, yet havenot we enough Planted , but Yearly buy 
of 'other Nations. . 2 

Beſt Land ſor Tt much delights in a dry and warm Land, light and mellow, 

- - om Ay aud very deep: for in the length of the Root conliſts the preat- 

of it. eſt adyantage ; for if it be not light, dry and deep , the Roots 
cannot jnlarge freely ; ſuch Land that Carriots, Parſnips, &c. 
dehght in, Liquorice will proſper 1n it: If the ground be not ve- 
ry rich of 1t ſelf, you muſt mix good ſtore of the beſt and light- 
eſt Soil in the digging ; it muſt be treached very deep , at the 
leaſt three Spades deep, in caſe the Mould will bear v, and lay it 
as hght as ponbly you can. The beſt way is to dig it with the 
Dung at the beginning of the Winter, and then dig it again at 
Planting-time, which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the 
Dung the better. 

Cioice of Stts, Procure your Sets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice; the beſt 

Sets are the Crown-ſets, or heads got from the very top of the 
Root. Next, and near as good are the Runners, which ſpread 
from the Maſter-roots, and have little Sprouts and Roots which 
will make excellent Sets, being cut about four or five inches 
long. Fhe branches alſo may be (lipped and planted ; if it prove 
moiſt weather, they will many of them grow ; theſe may ſerve to 
thicken where they are too thin. 


as and The uſual and beſt time for the planting of Liquorice, is in 
maner of Februgry and March ; about a foot diſtance is uſual to plant your 
Setting. Sets1n Rows by a Line, in holes made witha Setting-ſtick, deep 


enough 
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enough to contain the Plant, which as ſoon as it 1s in the hole, 
Earth1t up 3 and if they prove dry, water them as ſoon as they 
areſet; and ſo for ſeveral days , until they have recovered their 
witheredneſs. The firſt Year you may ſow the ground with Oni- 
ons, Lettice, or ſuchlike herbs. 

Then afterwards they muſt be kept Howed every Year, till 
they are taken up. ® 

The Sets are impatient of being planted, after they are once 
out of the ground ; therefore uſe what expedition you can, and 
Earth them up if you carry them far, and be ſure to have the 
ground ready before the Sets. 

After it hath (tood three Summers in the ground you may dig Taking »p of 
it up, about the Moneth of November or December ; for then it 225 ere and 
weighs moſt, and will keep beſt without loſs for ſome time. Ir is "IP 
belt to diſpoſe of it whileſt it is new and green, becauſe it will 
much decay in its weight. | 

Some that have very good Liquoriſh have gained much by it, 
the better the Land is, the more is the advantage : There hath 
been made from fifty pound to an hundred pound of an Acre, as 
ſome affirm. 

Pontefrad in York-ſhire is the moſt noted place for this Plant Improver im- 
that I have heard of: Next unto that , Godalming in Surry de- FO: 
ſerves to be remembredalſo , for the induſtry of the Inhabitants 
in propagating this neceſſary Plant : The long continuance of 
the Planting whereof in thoſe places, to the ſo great advantage 
of the Inhabitants, is an Argument ſufficient of the improve- 
ment it makes, there being in many other places as good Land for 
this purpoſe, as either of thoſe places afford. 

Engliſh Saffroz is eſteemed the beſt in the world , it's a Plant $4702. 
very ſuitable to our Climate and Soy]; therefore it 1s our negli- what a is 
gence that it 1s no more propagated : It delights in a good, dry, PO 
ſound Land, brought into perte& Tillage by Manure and good 
Husbandry ; the better your Land 1s, the better may you expect 
your Crop. About Midſummer it 1s to be planted, ſome ſay re ad mas- 
about March; it is encreaſed by the Roots which yearly multi- * 9 plentrng 
ply in the ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather more. TR_ 
They are to be taken up, and new planted uſually once 1n three 
Years,and then may many of the Roots be obtained : They areſet 
in Ranges two or three inches deep, and about two or thrze 
iaches aſuncder, but the Ranges about four or five inches apart, 
tor the more convenient weeding or howing of them. 

About September the Flower appears like a blew Crocas, and Tine of the 
in the middle of it comes up two or three Chives which grow ur: = 
upright together, and the reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad 5 5afros. 
which Chives being the very Saffrox , and no more, you may 
gather betwixt your Fingers, and reſerve it. This muſt be done 
early inthe morning, elle it returns into the body of the Flower 
again ; and fo for about a Moneths ſpace may you gather Saf- 
iron. You mult procure many hands, according to the quantity 
of your ground ; you may gather two or three Crops , and then 

Aa2 remove 
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remove it. After it hath done Flowring, it remains green all the 
Winter. 

Drying of © Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of it, which may be done 

Saffips. in a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and with a very little fire, and 
that with careful attendance ; three pound thereof moiſt uſually 
making one of dry. | 

Profits of $a/- One Acre may bear from ſeven to fifteen pound, and hath been 

ou ſold from twenty ſhillings a pound to five pound a pound , and 
may coſt about four pound per Acre the management thereof; 
which gives a very conſiderable Improvement and Advantage. 

of Madder. This 1s eſteemed by ſome to be a very rich Commodity, and 
worthy our careand colt to propagate it, being ſo much uſed by 
Dyers 1n the Dyizg of their red colours, and in fo great requeſt of 
the Apothecaries for Medicinal uſes 3 and a Plant alſo that delights 
in our Climate. | 

Z.and fit for Ft is to be planted in a very rich, deep, warm, and well-manu- 

Maddy red Land, digged at leaſt twoor three Spade graft deep. 

Time and man- Then about March or April, as ſoon as it ſprings out of the 

er of plai=  oround, is it to be planted : The Sets are to be gathered two or 


4 kin three inches long, with Roots to them , and immediately planted 
or put into Mould, if carried far; and then ſet about a foot 
apart the one from the other , and kept watred till they Spring, 
and continually Weeded, till they have got the Maſtery of the 
Weeds. 

The nſe and At three Years end you may take it up; reſerve the P/arts for 

paſt of Mil your own uſe, and ſell the roots to the 4pothecaries, or dry 

]. them for the Dyers uſe : But the deſcription and manner of dry- 
7ng and Milling thereof for that purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that 
are better experienced therein , or until 1 have obtained ſome 
light thereinto. The great advantage that it brings to the Plan- 
ter, according as it 1s by ſome related, is cncouragement ſufficient 
to any Ingenious man to make a farther enquiry and progreſs 
mto its Nature and Method of ordering it. 

of Feld, or This 15a rich Dyers Commodity ; it groweth in many places 

Þyers 2a) : wilde, and 1s ſown alſo in many places in Kerf to a very great 

ee” " advantage: it will grow on any ordinary or barren Land, ſo that 
it bedry and warm. 

Cs of It may be ſown on Barley or Oats after they are ſown and 

{owing it. harrowed, this requiring only a Buſh to be drawn over it: A 


Gallon of Seed will ſow an Acre, it being very ſmall, and 1s beſt 
to be mixed with ſome other material, as betore we adviſed con- 
cerning Clover-graſs Seed : it groweth not much the t1{t Sum- 
mer ; but after the Corn is gathered it 1s to be preſerved , and 
the next Summer you ſhall receive your Crop. 
Gubrine as You mult be very cautious in the gathering of it, that the 
421118 of it. Seed be not over-ripe, for then it will fall out ; if not enough, 
neither Seed nor Stalk will be good : It 1s to be pulled as they do 
Flax, by the Roots, and bound up 1n little handfuls, and ſet to 
dry, and then houſed : Then may you beat or laſh out the Seed, 
which 1s of good value , and diſpole of the Stalk and Root to 
the 
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the Dyer , which is of ſingular uſe for the Dyzzg of the bright 
Tellow and Lemon-Colour. 


SECT. EE 


Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucumbers, Aſparagus, Cab- 
bage, and ſeveral other ſorts of Garden-Tillage. 


Of Beans in general we have already diſcourſed in this Trea- 
tiſez only here, as it falls in our way , we ſhall fay a little con- 
cerning the greater ſort of Garden-beans, which you plant on- 
ly for the Table : They delight ina rich ſtiff Land, or any Land 
new broken up ; they are uſually ſet between S. Andrew's day 
and Chriſtmas, at the Wane of the Moon: Bur if it.happen to 
freeze hard after your Beans are fpired , 1t. will go near to kill 
them all 3 therefore it is the ſureſt way to ſtay ill the greateit 
Frofts are over, until after Candlemas. It 1s a general errour, 
to ſet them promiſcuouſly , and too near together , when 1t is 
molt evident, that being ſet, or otherwiſe planted in Rows by a 
Line, they bear much more, the Sz and Air having a more 
free pailage between them : Allo you may the better go be- 
tween them to Weed, top, or gather them.: Allo you may fow 
Carrots in the Intervals, which after the Staiks are drawn up, 
will prove a good ſecond Crop. Let the Ranges run from Soxth 
to North, for the greater advantage of the Su. 

It you ſow or plant them in the Sprizg , ſteep them two or 
three days 1n fat water, as before 1s preſcribed for the ſteeping 
of Corn ; 1t 18 better to How them in , than to ſet them with 
Sticks the uſual way. In the gathering of green Beans for the 
Table, the beſt way 1s to cut them off with a knife, and not, as 
15 uſua], to {trip them down; for that Wound prevents the pro- 
ſperity of the younger Cods not yet ripe: When you have ga- 
thered your early Beans, then cut off the (talks near the ground, 
and you may probably have a ſecond Crop ere the Winter ap- 
proach, Thelic larger fort of Beans yield a far greater encreaſe 
than the ordinary ſort; therefore it 1s great pity they are no 
more propagated in the Fields than they are , efpecially where 
the ground 1s rich. 


Garden-beaxs. 


There arc ſeveral forts of Garden-Peale ſown or planted in this Of Pra's, 


Kingdom , {ume approved of for their being early ripe , and 
ſome for their pleaſant taſte 3 others for their being late ripe ſuc- 
ceeding the other: The Hot-fpurs are ripe the ſooneſt, from 
their time of ſowing, of any other ;z then ſucceeds the large 
white Peaſe, and fcveral other forts of green, grey, and white 
Peaſe 3 then the Jarge white Haſting, and great grey Rouncival 
Peale. There is allo another ſort of Peaſe in ſome places, uſually 
called the Sugar-peale for their (weetneſs ; they are to be eaten 
in their Cods, winch grow crooked and uneven ; their extraor- 
dinary {weetne(s makes them liable to be devoured by the Birds, 
unle(s you take great care to prevent them. Thele are ſown later 
than the other, by reaſon of their tenderneſs. A 
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| A fat rich Garden-Mould yields the largelt Peaſe ; bur a light, 
warm, and ordinary Soyl, yields the tenderelt and {weeteft. 

If you would have the earlieſt Peaſe, ſow them in Septexrber 
or OFober , that they may get ſome Head before the Froſts take 
them; and then with due care may they be preſerved over the 
Winter, and will bear very early. Alſo to have them very late, 
ſow them a little before 445d4ſurmer, and fo may you have Peaſe 
in September. 

As for the manner of ſowing, it is divers; ſome ſow at ran- 
dom, as they ſow Corn ; which 15 altogether to be diſapproved 
of, becauſe they cannot be ſo evenly ditperſed, nor at ſo equal a 
depth, as in the other ways: Others ſet them in Ranges with a 
Dibble or Setting-ſtick ; which is a very excellent way both ro 
fave Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs between for the Howirg, 
gathering, &-c. But that which is moſt uſed, and beſt approved 
of, is the Howing of them in, which makes a quick riddance of 
the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and doth not fadden 
or harden the ground as ſetting doth. | 

It is good to make the Ranges at ſome reaſonable diſtance, 
that you may the more conveniently paſs between them to How 
the Weeds, and Earth up the Roots in the Sprizg - for the na- 
kedneſs and barrenneſs of the ground, adds much ro the Matura- 
tion of the Peaſe, by the Reflection af the Sun ; and the lay- 
ing up the Earth at the Roots, preſerves them much from 
Drought. 

Where your ground is ſmall, or that you can eaſily furniſh 
your ſelf with ſticks, they will yield a greater encreafe if they 
have ſticks to climb on. But this, and ſeveral other ways of 
ordering them, we leave to the pleaſure and skill of every one; 
whoſe curioſity and delight is exerciſed in ſuch Afﬀairs. 

Of French« Of all the ſorts of Codware, there is none ſo fruitful, nor multi- 
kg plies ſo much, as doth the French or Kidney-bear 5 being allo a 
very pleaſant, curious and wholeſom food, and deſerves a greater 
place and proportion of Land in our Farm, than 1s uſually given 
it: It 1s a Plant lately brought into uſe among us, and not yet 
ſufficiently known ; the greateſt impediment to its farther Pro- 
pagation, 1s the tenderneſs of it at its firſt ſpringing , and the 
ſweetneſs of it , which makes it more liable to be devoured by 
Snails, Worms, ec. But a little care and induſtry beſtowed a- 
bout them, will be plentifully recompenced in the fruittul Crop ; 
the ſeveral uſes whereof, as well for the Kitchin , as for the 
feeding of Beaſts and Fowl , are not yet commonly known or 
practiſed. 
of Mclons and Theſe being meerly Fruits raiſed for our pleaſure 1n the Sum- 
Cucumers. mer-time , and not of, any general uſe nor advantage to the 
Husbandman , we ſhall therefore paſs them by , only as to the 
ordering of the ground. For the ſetting and raifing them early, 
ſee more at the end of this Chapter. 
of Pompions, The beſt way for the raiſing of Pompions, is to plant the ſeeds 
firſt in a good Mould, in a warm place, and then to tranſplant 
them 
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them 1ato a rich dungy Bed made: for that purpoſe , watrmyg them 
now and then with water wherein Pigeons-dung'hath been 1nfu- 
ſed; then take away, about bloſſoming time, all the by-ſhoots, 
leaving only one or two main Runners at the moſt, and fo thall 
you have them grow to an. huge' bigneſs. Take heed you hurt 
not the heads of the main Runners. i bat 
The, Artichoak is one of the molt excellent Fruits of the Kzf- 9 4rticboaks. 
chin-garden , and recommended not only for its goodneſs, and 
the divers manners of Cooking of it ; but alſo for that the Fruit 
continues jn ſeaſon a long time. od 
The ground is to be very well prepared, and mixed ſeveral | 
times with good dung, and that very deep : The Slips that grow | 
by the ſ1des of the old $txbs ſerve for Plants, which are to be ta- 
ken and planted about April, when the great Froſts are over, and 
kept watred till they are firmly rooted 3 and if they be firong, 
they will bear heads the Antuma following. They are to: be 
planted four or five foot diſtance the one from the other, if the 
Soyl be rich z but if it be not, ther! nearer. Afﬀter the Plartire, | 
they need no other Culture before Winter , ſave onty Weedtng, | 
ad dreſting ſometimes, and a little water if the Spring be dry. | | 
Againſt the Wizter, before the great Froſts, they are to be pre- Preſervation , | 
ſerved againſt them : Some cut the leaves within a' foot of rhe 47 Frov- | 
ground, and raiſe the Earth about them, in manner of a Mole- | 
hill, within two or three inches of the top; and then cover it — 
with Long-dung; which both preſerves them from. Frofts, and | 
keeps the Rain from rotting them. | | 
Others put Log-dung about the Plants, Teavitig the Plant a | 
little Breath-room in the middle, which will alſo do very'well. 
Others prefcribe them to be covered with an Earther-por, with 
a hole at the top ; but a Bee-h7ve is to be preferred before it. 
It is not good to Earth them too foon, leſt it rot them; | 
The winter ſpent, you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by little preſing 4rti- 
and little, at three ſeveral times, with about four 'days mter- #90: 
val each time, leſt the cold Ayr ſpoil them, being yet tender; you 
ſhall then dreſs, dig about, and trimthem''very well , diſtharging | 
them from molt of their /zzaff flips , not leaving above three of | 
the ſtrongeſt to each foot for Bearers, and give 2 ſupply to the | 
Roots as deepas conveniently you-can, of good fat Monld. 
It will be good to renew your whole Plartatiozrof Artichoaks 
every fifth year , becauſe the Plant impoveriſhes the Earth , and 
produces but ſmall Fruit, ho es TE 
If you delire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need only cut the 
Stexz of ſuch as have barn Fruit in the Spring , t6 hinder' them 
from a ſecond Shoot , and in Autrmn theſe lufty Stocks will not” 
fail of bearing very fair Heads , provided that yon drefs arid dig 
about them well, and water them in their neceſſity, taking, a- 
way the S/;ps which grow to their $:des, and which draw all the 
ſubſtance from the Plants. G2 
This Plant ſeems to contend for Preheminence with any of & 4pares:. 
the Garder-plants forthe Kitchin, being ſo delicate _—_— 
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ſome a food, coming ſo early, and continuing ſo long, as to uſher 

in many other of the beſt Rarities. 

Planting of They are raiſed of ſeeds in a good fat Soyl, and at two years 

_ growth may be tranſplanted into Beds. | 
Which muſt be well prepared with Dung, firſt digged about 

two foot deep, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom 
and ſo mix very $000 rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and 
fill them up, conſtdering that it will fink : Then plant your Aſpa- 
rages Plants at about two foot diſtance 3 you may phant three or 
four Rows in this Bed of four foot wide, they will in time extend 
themſelves throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious perſons pat Rams-horns at the bottom of the 
Trench , andhold for certain, that they have a kinde of Sympa- 
thy with Aſparagus , which makes them proſper the better z but 
it's referred to the Experienced. 

Orderizg ad = Three years you muſt forbear to cut, that the Plant may be 

cutting of then ſtrong, not ſtubbed , for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall ; 
but if you ſpare them four or five years , you will have them as 
big as Leeks. | | 

The ſmall ones you may leave, that the Roots may grow bigger, 
permitting thoſe that ſpring up about the end of the Seaſon , in 
every Bed, to run to Seed; and this will exceedingly repair the 
hurt which you may have done to your Plants in reaping their * 
Fruit. 

At the beginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the 
S$talks, cover the Bed four or five fingers thick with new Horſe- 
dung : Some preſcribe with Earth four fingers thick , and over 
that two fingers of old dung, which will preſerve them from the 
Froſt. 

At the Spring, about the middle of Aſarch, uncover the Beds, 
and take of good fat Mould and ſpread over them, about two or 
three fingers thick, and lay your Dung in the A/eys, or elſc- 
where, which will rot, and be fit to renew the 1owld the next 
Spring. 

Early Aſpar If you take up the old Roots of Aſparages about the begin- 

& ning of Jazxary, and plant them on a hot Bed, and well defend 
them from Froſts, you may have Aſparagus at Candlemas, which 
1s yearly experimented by ſoms. 

When you cut Aſparagas, remove a little of the Earth from 
about them, left you wound the others which are ready to peep; 
cut them as low as you can conveniently, but take heed of hurt- 
ing thoſe that lic hid. 

Strawberries. There are divers ſorts of this moſt pleaſant and delicious Fruit, 
and not any of them but are worthy of our care, and that little 
pains they require in Nurſing them up. 

The greater ſort delight in a new-broken Bed , or at leaſt in 
ſuch places'where they have not grown before : They muſt be 
kept ſtringed, and removed every two or three years, and then 
will viel: a very great encreaſe : They delight moſt in warm fan- 
dy Soy: the beſt Plants are faid tobe ſuch as come of the Strings; 
they bear beſt in the ſhade. The 
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The white Strawberry, and the ordinary red, may be either 
planted in Beds, or on the ſides of the Banks, at your pleaſure. 

The ordinary red grows plentifully in the new-fallen Cop/es, 
from whence if you take your Plants about Axguſ?, you will have 
a very fair encreale. 

There is a fort of green Strawberry ( though not uſual ) that 
lies on the ground under the tall and ſlender leaves, exceedin 
ſweet in taſte, and of a very green colour. | 

Allo there 1s another ſort of Strawberry of a very excellent 
Scarlet-colour, and molt pleafant taſte, that grows plentifully 19 
New-England, and will proſper very well with us, As 1s experi- 
enced by a Merchant at Clapham near London, who hath many 
of them growing in his Garder. | ; | 

To preſerve them over the Winter ( though they ſeldom die) 
you ſtrow a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuchlike over them. 

To have Strawberries in Autumn, you may only cut away the Late Straw- 
firſt bloſſoms which they put forth, and hinder their bearing in 
the Sprizg, and they will afterwards blow anew, and bear 1n their 
latter ſeaſon : I have gathered many on Michaelmas-day. 

As ſoon as your Strawberries have done bearing , cut them £Zrge Straw- 
down to the ground ; and as often as they ſpire, crop them, till "—_— 
towards the Spring: When you would have them proceed to- 
wards bearing, now and then as you cut them , ſtrew the tine 
Powder of dried Cow-dung (or Pigeons-dung, or Sheeps-dung, 
ec.) upon them, and water them when there 1s caule. 

The Cole-flower is an excellent Plant , and deſerves a place in 
the Kitchin-garder ; their ſeeds are brought out of Ttaly, and 
the Ztalians receive it from Cargia , and other of the Levantine 
parts, which is the beſt, and produces the largeſt Heads. 

You may either ſow the ſeeds in Auguſt, and carefully pre- 
ſerve them over the Winter , or you may raife them in your hot 
Beds at the Spring, and remove them when they have indifferent 
large leaves into good Land prepared for that purpoſe; but the 
beſt way 1s to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them with goad, rich, light 
Mould, and therein plant your Cole-flower , which mult be care- 
fully watered, 

There are divers forts of Cabbages, and of ſeveral colours and Cabigges and 

| forms; but we thall here take notice of no more than the £9797. 
ordinary Cabbage and Colewort, being ſufficient for our Conrntry- 
. Kitchin, 

The Secd is to be ſown between Midſummer and Michaelmas, 
chat it may gain ſtrength to defend it (elf againſt the violence of 
the Winter 5 which nevertheleſs it can hardly do in ſome years: 

Or you may raile them on a hot Bed 1n the Sprirg. 

[a 4pril, or about that time, they are to be tranſplanted into a 
very rich and well-{tirred Mould ; if you expect the largeſt Cab- 
hager, they delight molt in a warm and light Soyl , and require 
aatly watering till they have taken Root. 

'In any ordinary ground, _ well digged and wrought, may 
you raiſe great quantities of ordinary Cabbages and Coleworts. 
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Of Ani/e. 


Of Carrots. 


' If you intend to reſerve the ſeed, let it be of your beſt Cabba- 
ges, placed low 1n the ground during the F3nter, to preſerve them 
from the great Froſts and cold Winds ; cover them-with., Ear- 
then-pots , and warm foyl over the Pots, and at Sprirg plant 
them forth. 

There is another ſort of Cabbage, commonly called the Savoy, 
being ſomewhat ſweeter and earlier than the common Cabbage 
and therefore to be preferred : It is raiſed and planted as the o- 
ther , as alſo is the (mall Dutch Cabbage. 

This is ſo common a Sallet-herb either raw or boiled, and the 


way of propagating thereof ſo eaſie, that I may the. better paſs 


it by. 

Only if you have a delire to have them white, or blanch them, 
(as the French term 1t) then when they are headed or loaved, in 
a fair day, when the Dew 1s vaniſhed, binde them about with 
long Straw, or raw Hemp 5 or more ſpeedily, you may cover eve- 
ry Plant with a ſmall Earthen-pot , and lay ſome hot Soy! upon 
them, and thus they will quickly become white. 

This ordinary Plant is by ſeveral made uſe of; it loves a fat 
and rich Soyl ; it's uſually ſown in the Spring, and will come up 
ſeveral years in the ſame ground , and may be planted forth as 
Cabbages are. 

Aniſeeds may alto be propagated in Ergl/and, as ſome have 
already experienced, by ſowing them in February between the 
Full and Change of the Moon ; then ſtrow new Horſe-dung 
upon them to defend them from the Froſts. Theſe will ripen 
about Bartholomew-tide ; then allo may you ſow again for the 
next year. 

Let your ground be well ſtirred about Af:chaelmas , for that 


which you ſow in Febrxary; the black rich mellow-ground is 
the beſt. 


STCY; BY. 


Of Carrots, Turneps, and other Roots uſeful in 
#he Kitchin. 


This 1s one of the moſt Univerſal and neceſſary Roots this 
Country affords, only they will not proſper in every ground ; 
they principally delighting in a warm, light, or ſandy Soyl; qe 
if others, it muſt be well ſtirred and manured : but if the 
gpound be naturally warm and light , though but indifferently 
erti], yet will they thrive therein : It is ufaal to ſow them 1n 
the Intervals between the Beans, in digged , not in ploughed 
Land, becauſe of extending their Roots downwards : After the 
Beans are gone, they become a ſecond Crop 3 the beſt are for 
the Table, the other for the feeding or fatting of Swine, Geele, 
&c. ſome of the faireſt laid up in reaſonable dry Sand, will keep 
throughout the F#izter. The faireſt of them may you reſerve till 
the Spring, and plant them for Seed. 

As 
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As to the general way of propagating them, we have already 1. 


g1ven you a hint ; therefore have we little more to ſay, but that 


for your Kitchin-uſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times; and if 


the Weather, the Birds, or the Worm deſtroy them, you may re- 
new. your labour and coſt for a ſmall matter. After they are in 
their prime, you muſt houſe them from the Froſt, by laying them 
in your Celler, or fuchlike place, on heaps. 


This is an excellent ſweet Root, and very pleaſing to ſome P-1/a95- 


people; it isto be ſown in the Spring, in a rich, mellow, and 
well-ſtirred Soyl. When they are grown to any bigneſs, tread 
down the tops, which will make the Roots grow the larger : The 
like may be done to Carrots, Turneps, or any other Roots. To- 
wards the Winter, when you raiſe them, they may be diſpoſed 
of in Sand, to be preſerved as Carrots, Turneps, &*c.. The fair- 
eſt may be kept for Seed, as before of Carrots; and then take 
the faireſt and talleſt tops of thoſe ſeeds in the Summer and ſow 
them, and by this means may you attain the faireſt Roots. 


The $kzrret is ſweeter than any of the former Roots ; they de- 0; Skirrets: 


light in a'very fat and light Mould, and are raiſed of the Slips, 
being planted in the Spring-time in Ranges, about five or ſix 
inches aſunder : At the Winter, when you raiſe the Roots, you 
may oF the tops in Earth till the Spring, for your farther en- 
creaſe, 


They are focammonly known, and their propagation ſo eaſle,  z,;jhes; 


that here needs no more to be ſaid of them. 


Theſe are very uſual in Forreign parts, and are planted in ſe- 9 Potators. 


veral places of this Country to a very good advantage; they 
are eaſily encreaſed, by cutting the Roots in ſeveral pieces, each 
piece growing as well as the whole Root ; they require a good 
fat Garden-mould , but will grow indifferently well in any : 
they are commonly eaten either Buttered, or in Milk. I do not 
hear that it hath been as yet eſfayed , whether they may not be 
<9 erg in great quantities for food for Swine, or other 
Aattle, 


Theſe are near of the Natyre of the Potatoes, but not fo good of 7rrufalen- 
nor ſo wholeſome; but may probably be propagated in great 4!7choats. 


quantities, and prove good food for Swine : They are either 
planted of the Roots, or of Seeds. 


Onions are Roots very much in requeſt for their ſeveral and of 00s, 


divers uſes ihcy are put unto in the Kitchin; they delight in a 
fine, fat, and warm Mould, and are to be ſown in March, or ſoon 
after 3 but if you ſow them ſooner, you muſt cover them at the 
firſt : where they come up too thick , they may be drawn and 
planted where they are thinner; when they are groin to ſome 
reaſonable bignels, you ought to bend down, or tread the Spin- 
dle or Stalk, which will make the head the larger : being ſown 
with Bay-ſalt, they have proſpered exceeding well. In Auguſ# 
they are uſually ripe; then are they to be taken up and dried 
in the Sun, and reſerved for uſe, in places rather dry than 
molt, 
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Of Gatlick. 


Of Leeks. 


This is ſo Univerſally known and propagated, that I need ſay 
little of it : If ſet in rich ground, 1t encreaſes to admiration 3 
and may be Annually multiplied , without hazard of Weather : 
keeping down the Leaves makes the Root large. 

They are ſown as the 070-5, and afterwards it is beſt to 
tranſplant them deep, that they may have a great deal of White- 
{talk, one ſuch Leek being worth two others. 

The faireſt and biggelt of Leeks and Onions are to be reſerved 
and planted for Seed ; the ſtalks whereof are to be propped up 
with ſticks, by reaſon of their weight : When the Seed 18 ripe, 
reſerve the Heads on ſome Cloth, and let them be through dry 
ere you nub them out. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Kitchin-herbs and Plants very necel- 
ſary and uſcful , and alſo profitable to be propagated and ad- 
vanced in our Corntry-gardens 5 as Thime, Hyſſop , Sage, Roſe- 
mary, Marjerom , Violets, and teveral others : Their ways and 
manner of Planting being ſo Untverſally known, and not alto- 
gether pertinent to our diſcourſe, I ſhall paſs them by, and reter 
you to others that treat of them, 

I thought to have omitted this Plant , by reaſon the Statute- 
Laws are fo ſevere againſt the Planters af It , but that it 15a 
Plant ſo much improving Land , and imploying ſo many hands, 
that in time 1t may gain footing in the good Opinion of the 
Landlord, as well as of the Tenant , which may prove a means 
to obtain ſome liberty for its growth here, and not to be totally 
excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm, The great Objection 
1s the prejudice 1t would bring to Navigation , the fewer Ships 
being imployed ; and the leflening his Majeſties Revenue. To 
which may be anſwered, that there are but few Ships imployed 
to Virginia ; and if many, yet there would be but few the lets; 
for it's not to be imagined, that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh 
our whole Nation, and maintain a Trade abroad allo : And in 
caſe it ſhould leſſen the number of Ships for the preſent , they 
would ſoon encreale again, as the Trade of Virginia would al- 
ter into other Commodities, as $7/k, Wine and Oyl, which would 
be a much better Trade for them and us. 

And as to the leſſening his Majeſties Revenue, the like Im-, 
poſition may be Jaid on the ſame Commodity growing at home, 
as if imported from abroad, or ſome other of like value in lieu 
of it. 

Certain it 1s, that the Planting of it would imploy abundance 
of people in Tilling, Planting, Weeding, Dreſling and Curing 
of it. And the improvement of Land is very great , from ten 
ſhillings per Acre, to thirty or forty pound per Acre, all Charges 
paid : before the Jaſt ſevere Laws, many Plantations were in 
Glouceſterſhire, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, aad Oxfordſhire, to the 
quantity of many hundreds of Acres. 

Some object , that our Engliſh-Tobacco is not ſo good as the 
Forreign ; but if it be as well reſpe&ted by the Vulgar , let the 
more Curious take the other that's dearer. Although many we 
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of Opinion that it's better than Forreign , having a more Hayt- 
guſt, which pleaſeth ſome ; if others like it not, they may in 
the curing of it make it milder , and by that means alter or 
change it as they pleaſe : It hath been often ſold in Le-dor for 
Spaniſh Tobacco. 

The bett way and manner of Planting and Curing it, would 
bz ealily obtained by experience : many attempting it, ſome 
would be ſure to diſcover the right way of ordering of it, and 
what ground or places it beſt affects. 

| But that which hath been obſerved is , that it affects a rich, 
deep and warm foil well drefſed in the Spring betore Planting 
time : The Young Plants raiſed from ſeed 1n Febrzary or March, 
on a hot Bed, and then planted abroad in your prepared 

round, from whence you may expeCt a very good Crop, and 
ometimes two Crops 1n a year. The leaves, when gathered, are 
firſt Jaid together on heaps for ſome time, and then hang'd up 
(by Threads run through them) in the ſhade , until they are 
through dry , and then put up and kept, the longer the better. 
Ta this, Experience 1s the beſt Maſter. 
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SECT 


Of the manner of ordering and preparing of Garden- 
Ground , making of hot Beds, and Watering of the 
Gardens , &C. 


There are many Garden-plats in England , which either tor 
their cold ſcituation, or the cold or unnatural temper of the ſoil, 
or ſuchlike impediments; and by reaſon of the ignorance of the 
Gardiner, or Owner thereof, produce little or ho Fruit or Tillage 
an{werable to the coſts, trouble, or expeCtation of the Owners 
thereof : Wherefore we ſhall give you here the beft Ryles, Dire- 
ctions, and Inſtructions we either know , or have read of 1n any 
of our Rultick Authors. | 

If the Land be of alight and warm Nature of its ſelf whereof 7, jrora 
your Garden 1s made, there needs only common Horſe-dung or 795 9 ne, 
Cow-dung to be mixed therewith in the digging or trenching, to? COT” 
inrich it : but if the Ground or Mexld incline to a cold Clay, or 
{tiff ground, then procure ſome good, light and fertil Sand , or 
Mould of that nature, and mix with your Darg in ſome corner 
of your ground equally together,and ſuffer it fo to lic and rot over 
the Winter, which in the Spring will prove an excellent warm 
Manure to lay to the roots of your Plants , or to make whole 
Beds thnercaf , by mixing it in good quantities with the natural 
ſoil; and if you can procure 1t with conveniency , the more of 
Pigeons-dung, Poultry-dung, or Sheeps-dung you mix with it, the 
Iighter and warmer it will be. Alſo an equal compoſition or 
mixture of Dung and Earth is neceſlary to be Jaid by , that it 
may -be throughly rotten and turned to Earth by the Spring, that 
it may then be fit to renew the Earth about your Hops, Arti- 
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| choaks , and ſuchlike; and alſo for the planting and ſowing 


therein Coleflowers, Cabbages, Onions, Kc. | 
The beſt and ſureſt way of ſowing ſeeds to have the moſt ad- 


even, and be all buried at one certain depth, is thus: Firſt rake 
your Bed even, then throw on a part of your mixture of Earth 
and Dung, which alſo rake very even and level, on which ſow 
your ſeeds, whether 0xions, Leeks , Lettice, or ſuchlike ; then 
witha wide Sieve ſift on the Earth mixed with Dung, that it may 
cover the Seeds about a quarter of an inch deep, or little more, 
and you ſhall not fail of a fruitful Crop. 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very 
injurious to moſt ſorts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, 
Hedges, &c. lay your ground after this following manner ; that 
is, let it be laid up in Radgesa foot or two in height , ſomewhat 
upright on the back or North-ſde thereof, and more ſhelving or 
{loping to the Southward, for about three or four foot broad, on 
which fide you may ſow any of your Garden-Tillage ; and theſe 
Banks lying one behinde the other, will much break the Winds, 
and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the ripening of Peaſe 
or other Fruits, by receiving more directly the Beams of the Sun : 
and in caſe the ground be over-moilt, you may plant the higher; 
and if over-dry, then the lower : ſo that it ſcems to remedy all 
Extreams, except Heat, which rarcly 1njures. 

To make a hot Bed in February, or earlier, 1t you pleaſe, for 
the railing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers , or any 
other wes Plants or Flowers, you muſt provide a warm place 
defended from all Winds, by being incloled with a Pale or 
Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about (ix or |evea toot high, of 
ſuch diſtance or capacity your cccaſions require 3 within which 
you muſt raiſe a Bed of about two or three foot high, and three 
foot over, of new Horſe-dung of about (ix, eight, or ten days 
old , treading it very hard down on the top, being made level; 
and if you will, edged round with boards; lay of tine rich Mould 
about three or four inches thick ; and when the extream heat of 
the Bec 1s over, which you may perceive by thruſting in your 
finger, then plant your ſeeds as you think fit ; then erect fome 
Forks four or five inches above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame 
made of ſticks, and covered with Straw, to defend the Seed and 
Plants from cold and wet ; only you may open your Covering 
in a warm day for an hour before Noon, and an hour after. Re- 
member to Earth them up as they ſhoot in height 5 when they 
arc able to bear the cold, you may tranſplant them. 

Many curious and necetlary Plants would ſuticr , were they 
not carctully watered at their firſt removal , or in extream dry 
ſeaſons 3 therefore this 1s not to be neglected. Early in the Spring, 
whileſt the Weather is cold, be cautious of watering the leaves 
of the young and tender Plant, only wet the Earth about it. 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy , and the Nights 
yet cold, water in the Fore-noons; but when the Nights are 
warm, 
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warm, or the days very hot, then the Evening 1s the beſt time. 

I you draw your water out of Wells, or deep Pits, it ought 
to ſtand a day in the Sunin ſome Tub, or ſuchlike, for your ten- 
der Plants in the Spring. 

But Pond, or River, or Rain-water needs it not, and is to bz 
preferred|betore Well-water, or Spring-water. (5 

If you infuſe Pigeons-dung , Sheeps-dung, Hen-dung , Aſhes, 
Lime, or any fat foil or matter in your water, either i Pits, Ci- 
ſterns, or other Veſſels for that purpoſe , and therewith cauti- 
ouſly water your Plants ; it will much add to their encreaſe and 
multiplication. | 

For Cole-flowers, Artichoaks, and fuch like, let the ground 
fink a little, round the Plant, in form of a ſhallow Diſh; the wa- 
ter will the better and more evenly go to the Roots. - 

Water not-any Plant over-much, leſt the water carry with it 
away the Vegetative or fertil Saltz and ſo impoveriſh the 
ground, and alſo chill the Plant. 

It is alſo better to water a Plant ſeldom and throughly , than 
often and ilenderly ; for a ſhallow watering is but a deluſion to 
the Plant, and provokes it to root ſhallower than otherwiſe it 
would , and ſo makes it more obvious to the extremity of the 
Weather. | 

If you are willing to have the ground always moiſt about any 
Plant, place near it a Veſlel of water, putting therein a piece of 
Woollen Cloth or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of 
the Veſſel to the ground, the other end in the water, in manner of 
4 Crane ©: Let the Liſt or Cloth be firſt wet, and by this means 
will the water continually drop till all be dropped out of the 
Veſſel, which may then be renewed. The end that hangs with- 
out the Veſſel muſt be always lower than the water within the 
Vetlel, elſe it will not ſucceed : If it drop not faſt enough, en- 
creaſe your Liſt or Cloth ; if too faſt, diminiſh it. 

If the Weather be never ſo dry when you fow any ſort of 
Seeds, water them not till they have beenin the ground ſeveral 
days, and the ground a little ſetled about them. 
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CHAP. I x. 


Of ſeveral forts of Beaſts, Fowls and Inſefts , u- 
ſually kept for the Advantage and Uſe of the 
Husbandman. 


UR Country-Farm is of little uſe and benefit to us , not- 
() withſtanding all our care, pains and coſt in Fencing, Plant- 
1ng, or otherwiſe ordering the ſame, unleſs it be well ſtocked and 
provided with Beaſts, and other Animals ; as well for labour and 
ſtrength in Tilling and Manuring the Ground , and facilitating 
other Labours and Exerciſes, as for the furniſhing the Market 


and Kitchin. 


SCH H 
of Beaſts. 


The Horſe hath the Preheminence above all others, being the 
Nobleſt, Strongeſt, Swifteſt, and moſt neceſſary of all the Beaſts 
uſed in this Country for the Saddle, for the Plough and Cart, and 
for the Pack. | 

Where you have good ſtore of Paſture, either in Sever:), or 
in Common, or in Woods or Groves, it 1s no ſmall advantage to 
keep a Team of Mares for the Breed ; but where there is moſt of 
Arable, and little of Paſture-Land , Herſes or Geldings are more 
neceſlary : which difference we may obſerve between the great 


 Breeding-places for Horſes:in the Paſtures and Wood-lands, and 


the naked Corn-Countries ; the one full of gallant Juſty Agares, 
the other of Horſes and Geldings. 

As to the Shape and Proportion , Colours, Age , Ordering, 
Breeding, Feeding, and Curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, I 
ſhall here be ſilent , and refer you to the ſeveral Authors who 
have copiouſly treated of that Subject, it being too large for 
this place. 

Aſſes are commonly kept, yet not to be little ſet by, becauſe of 
their ſundry Commodities , and the hardneſs of their Feeding : 
for this poor Beaſt contents himſelt with whatſoever you give 
him 3 Thiſtles , Bryars, Stalks, Chaff, ({ whereof every Country 
hath ſtore) is good Meat with him : Beſides, he may beſt abide 
the 1] looking to of a negligent Keeper, and be able to ſuſtain 
blows, labour, hunger and thirſt , being ſeldom or never fick 5 
and therefore of all other Cattle longeſt endureth : for being a 
Beaſt nothing chargeable, he ſerveth for a number of neceſſary 
uſes: in carrying of Burdens he is comparable to the Horſe ; he 

draweth 


of bea ſts. I60 
FREED the Cart (ſo the Load be not great) for grinding in the 
Mill he paſſeth all others. Thus fax Haresbatch. 

The Milk alſo of the Aſs is eſteemed an excellent. Reſtorative 
(by moſt Learned Phylitians) in a Conſumption. | 

But I preſume one main impediment of theirnot being lo 7-20 
quently kept, is their deſtruftive Nature to Trecs, which they 
will bark with their months where they can come at them : This 
1s no ways pleaſing to a good Husband. 

The 24le, or oil, is bred of a Mare covered with an Aſ5 « ye wat. 
It's a hardy Beaſt, much better than an 4/5, and "—_ tractable 
and capable,of much-ſervice. 

Theſe worthy ſort of Beaſts are in great requeſt with the }ſinfe of cows and 
bandman, the 0xe being uſeful at his Cart and Pigugh, the Fo "_ 
yielding great {tore of Proviſion both for the F amily and t 
Market , ,and both a 'very great advantage to the ſupport of th 
Trade of the Kingdom. 

Concerning their form, nature and choice, I need fay little, 
every Conntryman almoſt underſtanding how to deal for them. 

The beſt fort is the large Dutch Cow that brings two Calves at 
one Birth”, and gives ordinarily two Gallons of Milk at one 
Meal. 

As for their breeding, rearing, breaking , curing of their Dil- 
eaſes, and other ordering of them; and of 41k,, Butter and 
Cheeſe , &&c. I refer 'you to ſach Authors that do more largely 
handle that Subject than this place will admit of, © 

Nexc unto theſe, the Sheep deſerves the chiefeſt. place, and is 9 Shey. 
by ſome preferred before any other, for the great profit and ad- 
vantage they bring-to Mankjnde, both for Food and Apparel. 
| Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much fincr Wooll 

than others; as the Here fordſbire- Sheep about Leiceifer bear the 
faireſt Fleeces of any in Erelzud. Allo they are of feveral kinds, 
as to their proportion ; ſome are very ſmall, others larger : But 
the Dutch-ſheep are the largeſt of all, being much bigger than 
any I have fcen in Exeland, and Y carly bear two or three Lambs 
at atime. It is allo reported, that they ſometimes bear Lambs 
twicc in the Year: It may doubtick be of very good advantage 
to obtain of thoſe kindes ; and allo of Spaniſh ſheep that bear 
fuch tine © loecos. 
As for thcir breeding, curing and ordering , I refer you ( as 
before) td ſuch Authors that have largely treated of them. 

This Beaſt is alſo of a vcry conliderable advantage to the 5 
Husbandman , the Fleth being a principal lupport to his Fami- 
ly, yielding 7 MOLC dainty Diſhes aad var icty of Meat, than any 
orhcr Beaſt whatſoever 3 conſidering them as Pe, Pork, Bacon 
Braws, with the different forts of Offal belonging to them : Al- 

{0 they arc at the courlelt Feed of any Creature whatſoever 3 
being content with any thing that's Edible, ſo they have their 
fill, Toy they arc impatient of hunger. 

It is a great neglect that they are no-more bred and kept than 
ey, are”, Their Food being obtained at fo caſiea rate : Beſides, 
Cc the 
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the 0fz! of Corr, Whey, and other Culinary Proviſion, it cannot 
but prove a very confidetable advantage to ſow of plant Land 
ott purpoſe with Colewo#rts, Kidney-beans, and ſeveral other groſs 
thriving Pulſes, Plants arid Roots 3 whereby you may tiot only 
xaife a conſiderable ſtock of them, to your great gain and profit, 
if old Tx/ey faid true ; | 


gnd yet by the Pear have J p2oved ere now, 
4s good to the Phtrſe is a Sow as a Cow. 


but alſo by their Treading and Batling, in caſe they be kept 
in a Court made ſeveral for that purpoſe, they will convert all 
fuch Vegetables they eat not into excellent Soul. 

If they are ſuffered to run abroad , they waſte their fleſh 
much : therefbre it is eſteemed the moſt frugal and beneficial- 
way, to keep them always penned into ſbme Court , both fof 
their fleſh and ſoil. 

Theſe are kept in ſome places for advantage, being a very 
courſe Feeder. The Kids are eſteemed good Meat : their Hair 
alfo is of ufe to make Ropes, and other things; it never rots in 
the water. The beſt ſort of them breeds twice in the Year ; 
they are uſually kept im Stables where many Horſes are, to pre- 
ſerve them from ſeveral Epidemical Diſeaſes. 

The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all 
liquid things whereon we feed, (except Womans Milk) and the 
moſt comfortable to the ſtomagk ; from whence the Poets feign, 
that their God Jupiter himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats-2:i/4. 

Fhey crop, and are injurious to young Trees; therefore are 
to be kept with much caution. 

Although they are not eſteemed amongſt the number of pro- 
fitable Cattle, yet are they very neceſlary ſervants, and the moſt 
obſervant and affe&tionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankinde ; 
Their love, even to the loſs of their lives, in defence of their 
Mater, his Cattle, Goods, &c. their officiouſnels in Hunting, and 
ſeeking after all ſorts of Prey or Game, are ſo commonly known, 
and ſo frequently made uſe of, that it's needleſs to tell you fo. 

Only that they are of different forts and natures; ſome as 2 
Guard todefend your Houſe and Goods, others as Shepherds to 
defend your Sheep and Cattle , others as Jaccals or Watchmen, 
always wakeful to rouze up the heavy Maſtiffs ; whereof ſome 
are for the Bear, others for the Bul. 

Same Dogs alſo are for the Game; as for the Stag, Buck, Fox, 
Hare, Coney, Pollcat, Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &c. Alſo for the 
Duck , Pheaſant, Partridge, ©nayl, Moor-hens, and ſeveral other 
ſorts of Land and #ater-fowl. 

Others alſo are kept for their Beauty, Shape and Proportion, 
and for their docible Nature, being apt to Dance and perform 
ſeveral other Ads of Adivity, cc. 

Beſides the wilde, which are very profitable in Warrens , tame 
Coneys may be kept to a very great advantage, cither in =_ 
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ches or- in Pits, which 1s much to be preferred. Theſe Pits are 


ſunk about ſix or ſeven foot deep, in a good light Mould ; or in 
Chalk or Sand they delight moſt. Thele are to be made round 
or ſquare , and walled with Stone or Brick , to preferve- the 
Earth from foundring , in leaving places on the ſides for the Co- 
7eys to draw and make their Stops or Buries. 

At the one end or {ide make a hollow place for the Buck to 
reſt 1n, chaining him wy ſmall ſtump, that he may have liberty 
to goto the Rack to feed, and to his Den to reſt : On the 0- 
ther ſide or end , let the places be left for the Does to make 
their ſtops 1n. zo 
About the middle of the Pit may you place the Rack to feed 

them in; the Buck on the one ſide, and the Does on the other. 

In a Pit of about ten foot ſquare may be kept two or three 
Does, (beſides the Buck _) which will bring each of them about 
fifty or more Young ones in a year, ſometimes ſeventy or eighty. 
When they are about adcenanh old, you may take them out of 
the Pit , and either ſpend them , or feed them in another Pit or 
place made for that purpoſe. | | 

Their Food is for the moſt part Greens growing in and a- 
bout your Gardens; as Carrots and their Greens, Coleworts, 
Sowthiſtles , Malloes , Dandilion, Saxifrage, Parſley, Graſs, and 
many other. Alſo Hay, Bran, Grains, Oats, &*c: 

They ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, and great care 
taken to keep them from Cats, Pollcats, ec. 

If you have much Garden-ground, and a good loil free from 
Water, Clay or Stone for them to breed in , they will thrive 
exceedingly, and doubly repay your care and trouble, 

By feeding them with dry Meat between whiles in the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon, it preſerves them from the Rot , which 1n moiſt wea- 
ther they are ſubject unto; but if you feed them much with 
dry Meat, you muſt ſet them water, otherwiſe not. 


The black or ſilver-haired are moſt uſually kept tame, their er bindes- 


Skins being of great value. 

The great Datch-Aabbit is the beſt for their food, being much 
larger than the other. 

But the white Shock-Rabbit of Tarkie 1s the moſt pleaſant, ha- 
ving long and fine hair, and is now become the molt in Mode. 


SYCT., XX 


Of Fowl. 


The Conntrymans Farm or Habitation cannot be ſaid to be 
compleatly itored or ſtocked without Fowl, as well as Beaſts, 
yielding a conliderable advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, 
and Feathers, amorſ(t which the Poulter h 


Preheminence , being more univerſally kept thap any other fort 
whatſoever; 1nſomuch. that any poor Cottager that lives by the 
High-way-ſide may keep- of them, being able to ſhift for them- 
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ſelves the moſt part of the Year, feeding on 1-ſeFs, and on any 


| thing almoſt that's Edible by any other fort of Animal. 


They are alſo kept to a very great advantage in the Back- 
ſides, and at the Barns-doors of great Farms ; and as I have been 
certainly informed, a good Farm hath been wholly ſtockt with 
Poultry, ſpending the whole Crop upon them, and keeping ſe- 
veral to attend them 3 and that it hath redounded to a very 
conſiderable Improvement. Tt feems alſo conſonant to Reaſon, 
eſpecially if within a days Journey of London, that they might 
have a quick Return, and a good Market, being 1n a capacity to 
furniſh the Market, throughout the Year, either with Eggs,Chrck- 
ens, Pullets, Caepons, or Cocks and Hens. Alſo the Feathers muſt 
needs yield a conſiderable advantage ; and the Dung of Pogltry 
being of great uſe on the Land, much exceeding the Dung of 
any Cattle whatſoever. 

Therefore if convenient places or houſes were made for them, 


- as dark as may be, which doth much expedite their fatning 3 


and the Poxltry there fed, and their Dung reſerved, and before 
it hath taken wet, let it be mixed with Earth, it will undoubt- 
edly anſwer the expence of a great part of the Corn you feed 
them withal. | 
If theyare fed with Buck , or French-wheat, or with Hemp- 
ſeed, they will lay more Eggs than with 7 other ſort of Graz. 
Buck: wheat either ———_ and made in Paſte, or whole, (the 
former way is the better) is the beſt ſingle fatner of Fowl; Hemp- 
ſeed, as they ſay , giving an ill favour to the fleſh of the Bird 


that feeds on it: but this only upon report; if it prove other- 


wile, it would be one great encouragement to the planting or 
ſowing of Hemp, that the Seed ſhould be of ſo great uſe. 

la: Egypt they hatch their Eggs in great quanriries, in Ovens 
"made for that purpoſe. In ſeveral places in this Country allo, 
one Hen will lead the Brood of two or three Hens, ſo thatthey 
be hatched near about atime : therefore may you with much fa- 
cility hatch three or four dozen of Fggs in a Lamp-Farnace made 
of a few Boards, only by the heat of a Candle or Lamp; fo that 
you order them that they may hatch about the ſame time that 
the Hen hatches her Eggs that you intend ſhall lead them : 
By which means in a warm Room may one Hen lead many 
Chickens, and raiſe them up with little charge, and without the 
loſs of time of the other Hens. 

This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you keep Poultry of 
divers kindes ; that is, of the largeſt kindes to Lay, and a few 
of the Leſſer to Sit and Nurſe up the Chickens. 

They are a Fowl very profitable in many places where there 
are Commons to feed them on, being a Creature that requires lit- 
tle care and attendance, and little charge in feeding them. 

They multiply extraordinary in ſome Loy breeding twice A 
Year; and in all places yielding a confiderablc price, 

Alſo their Feathers are no ſmall advantage , eſpecinlly if you 
theer them-as they do Sheep, as in ſome places is uſual. 

You 
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You may ſet them on any 'number of Eggs under fifteen, 'and 
above ſeven, giving to each Gooſe her own Eggs; for (its ſaid) 
they will not hatch a ſtrangers. | 
The Young or Greer-Geeſe are beſt fatted if kept dark , and of /atting of 
fed with ground Malt and Milk mixed together. + | Gerſe, 
The Old and $t#bble-Geeſe will be fat'the ſame way , or fed 
with new Malt. 
But in fatting of Geeſe you may obſerve, that they uſually fit, 4 pritcipa! 
eſpecially in the night-time , with their Beaks or Bs on their —_— ” 
Rumps, where they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture and fatneſs at ce. 
a ſmall bunch of Feathers, which you ſhall finde ſtanding up- 
right on their Rumps, always moiſt 3 which if cut away cloſe 
before you put them up to fatting, they will be fat in much leſs 
time, and with much leſs Meat than otherwile. 

They wall feed on, and fatten alſo with Carrots cut ſmall, and 

given them. | | | 
-.-:: The Jews, who are eſteem'd the skilfulleſt Feeders that be, do The Jaws mans 
wrap the Gooſe ina Linnen Apron : they haiig her up-in a'dark of. farting 

place; ſtopping her Ears with Peaſe, or ſ@me+other thing, that 

by neither hearing nor ſeeing of any thing, ſhe be not forced to 

ſtruggle nor cry. After they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or 

Barley, (teeped in water thrice a day, ſetting by them water and 

gravel; by which manner of feeding they make them lo tat, 

that it is almoſt incredible. | $a: 

I have heard it alſo confidently affirmed and related by one, 
that in Frence he ſaw Carps fatted , by being bound with theis 
Noſes upright, and daily fed with white-bread and Wine-: whe- 
ther their bodies were in the water or no, I remember not. 

This, as he affirmed, made the Carps exceeding fat and pleaſant. 

Moſt certain it is, that darkneſs doth much conduce to the 
fatning of any Creature; and alſo reſt and (leep, as appears by 
the Bears and Foxes in the Northern Climates. 

Gravel alſo not a little availeth, it being uſual that when Poxl- 
try are penned up, and have loſt their appetite, being ſet where 
Gravel 1s, will greedily eat it. 

Tame Dxcks being much of the nature of Geeſe , we ſhall of Duke. 
ſay the leſs of them, only that they require more water to dab- 
ble in than do the Geeſe , and that they 'are not ſo good Meat. 

There are ſome ſorts of them that lay great ſtore of Eggs, which 
are more to be preferred, and are diſtinguiſhed from the other 
by the turning up of their Bis, more than the other ſorts. 

There are alſo a ceitain ſort of Ducks kept only to draw un- of Decoy- 
to them, and, as it were, Trapan whole Flights of Wilde-Ducks , Ducks. 
and bring, or conduct them to the places of their retirement, 

which are Pools made on purpoſe : The manner and form where- 

,of, and allo of the breeding of theſe ſorts of Dxcks, 'and the ta- 

king of the wilde-Fowl they bring with them , we kave to the 
4-more skilful in that Exerciſe to treat of; 

Turkeys, Or Ginney-hens, or Cocks, are a melancholy Fowl, as of rule. 
appears by their dolctul cry, and the anger that they _—_ to 
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that they are mocked , by reaſon their own Combs or Wattels are 
red. They are a great Feeder , devouring more than they are 
worth by far , if they are fed with Corn ; but if let at liberty, 
and have Ranging room enough, they feed on Herbs ,- or the 
Seeds of Herbs, without any great charge or trouble, except in 
the breeding ; at which time they require careful attendance, be- 
ing an extream chill Bird. | 

Some having the .conveniency of a Wood or Grove near 


their houſe, have let the Hem-Turkeys take their liberty and fſeck: 


their own Neſts, and take care of their Young ; which they 
will do,, concealing their Neſts from the Cock , and bring up 
their Brood with much better ſucceſs than the more tame. 

They are ſeldom very fat till the Winter be well ſpent , that 
they forget their Luſt: the cold weather gets them a ſtomack, 
and the long nights afford them much ret. 

Several ſorts of Pigeoxs or Doves there are, both wilde and 
tame 5-aS Wood-Pigeons, or Wood-Dueſts, Rock-Pigeons , Steck- 
Doves, Turtle-Doves : Thea there are Houſe-Pigeons , ſuch as are 
uſually. kept 1n Dewe-cots, or Pigeon-houſes; and divers forts of 
Tame-Pigeons fed by hand, kept for their largeneſs of body, for 
their beauty and diverſity of colours, breeding almoſt every 
Moneth 1n the Year. : But we ſhall only here treat of P7geors 
kept in Dove-hoxſes , that bring in unto ſuch that are privi- 
ledged to keep them, a conſiderable Yearly advantage, with ve- 


. ry, little coſt or trouble, only feeding of them'in the Snowy or 
- Frofty weather, when nothing is to be had abroad , and about 


Midſummer before Peaſe be ripe 3 which time they uſually call 
Benting-time , becauſe then neceſſity inforceth them to feed on 


. the Berts, or ſeed of Bennet-graſs , no other tood being then to 


be had :. And uſually, about that time, have they ſtore of Eggs 
and Young Ones, which will otherwiſe be ſtarved , unleſs you 
help them 3 but the Dung of their Houſes will in a manner ſa- 
tisfie you for their Meat, if carefully made ule of. 

There 1s nothing that Pigeozs more affect than Salt ; for they 
will pick out the Mortar "out of the Joynts of Stone or Brick- 
walls, meerly for the ſaltneſs thereof : therefore do they uſually 
give.them, asoft as occaſion requires, a Lump of Salt, which 
they uſually call a Sa/z-Cat , made for that purpoſe at the Sal- 
terns, which makes the Pigeons much atfect the place ; and ſuch 
that caſually come there, uſually remain where thcy finde ſuch 
good entertainment. 

If 4//a-fetida be boiled in water, and the holes waſhed there- 
with, their Feathers will bear the ſcent thereof about them ; 
that whatſoever company they light into will be ſo well pleaſed 
therewith, that they will bear them company home, to the great 
encreaſe of your Stock. 

This hath been always eſteemed an excellcat Drawer of p#- 
geons, either by waſhing the holes with water wherein it hath 

beca boiled, or feeding them with Meat ſtceped in ſuch water. 
| | But 
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q But that which hath been experienced to haye had the great- 46 zirch, 
eſt power to draw theſe Birds frotn their former homes to the 
place you deſire, is, that you take a Bitch (in her heat of Luſt, 
or hot or ſalt, as they uſually term it) and after ſhe is Fleyed 
and Bowelled , bake her in an Over ; {ſome preſcribe to roaſt 
her with Cymmin-feed nm hes Belly ) thety lay her in the Pigeon- 
houſe ; and if you have þtt few Pigeons there, you ſhall ſoon 
fiade a wonderful encreaſe. This hath been at experieqced way 
to fiock 4 deeayed Houle in a very ſhort time, 

Theſe Birds are kept for their Beauty and magnificent deport- & Sans: 
ment, being the proudeſt , moſt chaſte ztid jealous , and leaft 
faſtainer of 1hjuties of any other : their fleſh nqt {9 much re- 
garded as the fleſh of other Water-fowl, 

Yet is the C7gnet a Noble Diſh at great Entertainments, which rating 
may be fatted and made the more acceptable , by keeping then ©5%*# 
apart it a cloſe Pond, out of which they cannot get, having on- 
ly a little dry Graſs-plat to fit and pruge themſelves in. Near 
to the water yori ſhall place Tubs or ſhallow Veſſels, with Oats, 

Wheat, Barley, dried Maxlt, or ſachlike, ſome dry, and ſome in 
water, for them to feed on ar pleglurez and ſometimes caſt them ; 
ſome hot ſweet Grains on the water ; By this means, in one 
moneth, may they be fat. 
Theſe Birds are uſually kept for their Excellent Beauty and 0 puacocks,*- 
Deportment ; yet they are beneficial alſo to the places where 
they are kept, by cleanſing them of Snakes , Adders , and ſuch- 
like : Their Chickens alſo are good mear. 

It is a Bird of Underſtanding and Glory; for being praiſed, 
he elevates and ſpreads his lofty Tail; and of Pride, for no 
ſooner doth be behold his feet, not thinking them compleat e- 
nough for ſo painted a Pageant, he lets his Tail fall for meer 
conceitz which appears by his melancholy poſture at the loſs os 
ſhedding of his Tail, till Nature hath renewed it. 

In any place theſe may be kept for pleaſure and variety 5 but of cane Phes- 
in places near Lodox, or ſome great City , for advantage. jan "Ig 
Mr. Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept lo many pron d 

gear Chelſey , that ſhe hatched two hundred in one Spring 3 
whereof that though many died , yet by far the greater part 
would come to perfection : Alſo, that there are many near Lozx- 

don who keep them to make profit of them z that they are ve 
ealie to bring up, and to keep, when they are once paſt the firl 
moneth ; for till then they muſt be kept only with 4»ts Eggs, and 
fed with nothing elſe, which are eaſily obtained. The firſt moneth 
being paſt, they are fed with 0afs only , requiring nothing elſe: 
But as they love to be kept in Graffie Fjelds, ſo one muſt change 
them oft to freſh grounds , becauſe they taint the Graſs. Alſo 
the Courts may be incloſed with Lathsz the Fence muſt be made 
bigh, aud places of Refuge covered with Nets to keep the Hawk 
fromethem and their Chickens, which they more greedily deſire 
than any other Game whatſoever, "1 
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Over-8d. above! the. ſtock of Cattle, Fowl, ec. wherewith 


the Country-Farm ts; generally repleniſhed , there are ſeveral 


ſorts'of Inſe@s , that being judiciouſly and' carefully managed 
and ordered, may bring: into the Husbandmans-Purſe no ſmall 
advantage: Amongſt many of them that are uſeful 'in ſeveral 
Countries, and to ſeveral'ends and purpoſes, we have only two, 


which are Bees and Silk-worms, that are familiarly known and 


preſerved among(t us, whereof we ſhall treat apart. And firſt 
of Bees... = | 

Being ſo, commonly known and: kept in this-Kingdom , that 
there 1s ſcarcely. a Village ( excepting near great Cities -and 
Towns); where they are not kept ; whereof there are many ſe- 
veral Tracts written and publiſhed full of Rules, Precepts and 
Dire&jons for the ordering, preſerving, and managing thele pro- 
fitable Creatures , both after the old and commonly known-Me- 
thod , and according to:ſuch new ways and inventions that have 
been lately diſcovered and experienced, for the improvement 
and advancement of the Income or profit of this moſt admirable 
Creature: Which ſeveral ways of. ordering them being ſo muE 
tifarious, and the ſeveral Tracts written on them. ſo diflicult to 
obtain, ſo 1ntricate to be underſtood ,: and their Rules and Dt- 
re&ions ſo different and uncertain , and ſubject to lo many groſs 


exrours and miſtakes, I hape it will be an acceptable work'to 


the. Countryman for me, 1n this place, to give you the moſt ſe- 
left and approved Rules and Directions that are diſpcrſed in ſuch 


ſeveral Authors , and to diſcover unto you the many Fallacies 


and Deceits that ſome would lead .you unto , by pretending 
newer and more advantagious ways of ordering them than be- 
fore were known , who themſelves had never made a through 
Experiment of what they publifhed ; ever reſerving unto the 


Tngenitous and Worthy.:B VTLE R, the praiſe and reſpects juſt- 


ly due unto him, for his moſt Accuratc and Excellent Piece on 
this Noble, Subject 3 who: hath as Methodically and compleatly 


handled this Part, as ever any Author in our Language did any 


othcr belonging to the whole yſtery of Agriculture, or 11 any 
wilc relating tot 3 yet are there many Rules, Precepts, and ways 
of ordering theſe curious Creatures, got mentioned 1n his Book, 
elſe had it been needleſs here to have laid any thing concerning 
them. 

There is no Creature to be kept about our Rural Seat, that 
altords unto us ſo much varicty of plealure as the Fee. 


In tenui labor, at tennis. non gloria : 


Although they are ſmall, yet they are numc1rous ; and although 
| they 
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they are buſied up and down on poor and mean things, yet the 
matter they collect 1s Rich and Noble : They never reſt , nor 
are idle , but in the extreameſt cold and wet ſeaſons. In the 
Spring the firſt warm Sun invites them abroad to ſeek after im- 


ployment, which they daily follow, till the bitter Froſts , cold 


and (tiff Winds, 


_ ---- Naze pabula venti 
Ferre domum prohibent ------ 


and great Rairs hinder them. They are out early in the morn- 
ing; you ſhall hear them like Swarms humming on the Line- 
trees by the Sun-riling, when they ſend forth the fragrant ſcents 
from their bloſſoms. Alſo in the Evening late ſhall you have 
them return from their hard, yet pleaſant labours. 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe note minores, 
Crurathymo plene, ---- 


Idleneſs is fo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them , that they will 
not admit of it, nor tolerate it in any (fave their Soveraign) but 
every one 1s continually buſted either abroad in collecting their 
Food, or at home in building Combs, feeding their Young , or 
ſome other imployment. 


Namgnue alie vidu invigilant, & federe pads, 
Exercentur agris; pars intra Septa domorum, &Cc. 


There are. no Creatures perſiit in that Vnity and Amity one 
towards another in the ſzme houle or habitation, they having no 
ſingle propriety 1n any thing they do or get; for whatever they 
gather, all have-a part ; it any be injured, the other will re- 
venge his wrongs, although to the lofs of their lives. 

Their labour 15 not compullive, every one acting his part vo- 
luntarily, and ſeemingly contend and endeavour to out-vie each 
other in their nimble and expeditious Voyages , where they 1o 
mightily lade themſclves, that many times their decaved Wings 
are not able to ſupport them nome. | 


Sepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere 
Tantus amor florum, & generandi gloria mellis. 


What Living Creature can you keep about you , that can 
yield you more pleaſure, delight and profit, than theſe that poſl- 
ſels ſo little Room as a ſmall Partition of your Garden; that re- 
quire no other houſes than what's made of Straw, unle(s you will 
atford then a better;that ſeek their own food throughout theYear, 
if judicioully ordered ; that require ſo little trouble and atten- 
dance, as only a careful Inſpection ſome few hours in the day into 
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your Apiary, in the Moneths of 42y and Jure, and the lendin 
unto them your afliſtance ſometimes in their defence james 
their Enemies, and to help them in their neceſſities, in the Win- 
ter-time and bad Weather, when they cannot help themſelves; 
and that yield ſo conſiderable an Yearly Reward unto you for 
all your care, pains and induſtry about them. 

There can be nothing kept more advantagious than an Apzary, 
according to the ſtock or ſum you lay out. Many a Country- 
man hath raiſed a ſufficient livelihood only from theſe labort- 
ous Creatures: We need produce no Preſident for it ; it is ſo u- 
ſual , Yzrgil allo ſeems to hint as much, where he faith : 


Corycium vidiſſe ſenem 3 cui pauca reli; 
Jugera ruris erant, Nec fertilis illa juvencis, 
Nec pecori opportuna ſeges, nec comoda Baccho, 
Regum equabat opes animis; ſeraque revertens 
No@Ge domum, dapibus menſas, onerabat inemvtis. 
-==-- Apibus fatis idem, atque examine multo, 
Primus abundare. 


But many are ready to obje&t, that they will not thrive in 
this or that place, or with this or that perſon; and that ſome- 
times they thrive a Year or two, and no more, with many other 
ſuchlike conceits 3 which if rightly conlidered, it is only the 1g- 
norance, ſlothfulneſs, or wilful neglect of the Keeper or Maſter 
of them that occaſions theſe miſhaps : And I queſtion not , but 
if the due and orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be obſerved, 
but that they will equally thrive at all ſcaſonable times, and with 
all perſons, the places and other accidents conlidered. 


Principio ſedes Apibus, ſtatioque petenda. 


A convenient and neceſlary place 1s to be mace choice of for. 
your Apiary - It is uſual for thoſe that have but few, to place 
them 1n any corner of their Garden, or in their Courts or Back- 
ſides, and ſome in the Cloſes adjoyning to their houſes , others 
for want of convenient room without doors , have ſet them in 
the Lofts or upper Rooms of their houſes, and in all or any of 
theſe places will this Iaborious Creature lrve ; but not with that 
content, nor to-that advantage of the Bee-Maſter, as \it more 
propitioully diſpoſed of; for cither they have not ſufficient cf the 
Sun wherein they principally delight, and which inables them 
for their impJoyment, or they are too much open tothe Windes, 
which 1s a great hinderance to them 1n their return when laden, 
or they are ſubje&t to Annoyances, incident to ſuch cloſe corners 
and inconvenient places ; which is a principal cauſe of their not 
thriving ſo well as otherwiſe they might do, if better placed, 

Therefore where it is in your Election what place to have, and 
intend to poſſeſs your {elf of a conſiderable ſtock of Bees, make 
a ſquare Plat, and ſever and divide it by its {elf , of capacity an- 
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ſwerableto the ſtock you intend to raiſe; but rather bigger than 
lefs, and rather Jong (extending from Eaſ# to WefF) than ſquare, 
facing to the South ; rather inclining to the 7eft than Eaſt, be- 
caule of the Bees Jate returning home, that they may not then 
want light : But ſome are of another Opinion, that it's beſt ta let 
them haye the firſt Sun in the morning, that they may go early 
abroad , that being the moſt apt tinie for the gathering of ho- 
ney: Alſo I have known Bees thrive very well having the firſt 
rile of the Sun at their doors; and others not to thrive, being 
dctained ſome hours from it by ſhadowy Trees , and in another 
place by a Wall; butthe ture(t way 1s tolet them have as much 
of both Morning and Evening Sun, as the places and fences will 
give way to, | 

You may be ſure that the Morning-Sun makes them ſigarni 
carly inthe day, elſe they will ſwarm late. | | 

Let it be ſecurely defended from high windes on every fide; 
21ther Naturally by Hills, Trees, exc. or Artificially by Houles, 
Barns, Walls, Pales, Hedges, ec. and let the higheſt Fences be 
on the North ; the other ſhould be but low, or far diſtant, Teſt it 
hinder the Sun, and alſo their flight; Alfo let there be no 
ill ſmells or favours near it, nor that Poultry frequent the 

lace, 
£ Let the ground of your Apiary be kept Mown , not dig ed 
nor pared, becauſe jt 1s too hot in the Summer, and tqo cold in 
the Wiater. . | y 

It is alſo very convenient to platit ſeveral Trees at ſome rea- 
fonable diſtance from your Bees ,: as Plam-trees, Cherry-trees, Ap- 
ple-trees, Filberts, Hazels, Thorns, ec. that they may pitch at 
Swarming-time near at home, and not be in danger of being loſt 
tor want of a lighting place z for want whereof you may ſtick 
up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon them. 

Allo letnot your Apiary be very far from your home, that you 
may be often with them at Swarming-time, and on ſeveral other 
occalions. Fg | | 

The common and uſual way is either Stools or Benches 3 Stools go; ty, Seats 
are uſed by moſt , and eſteemed the better of the two, ſome or Steels /er 
whereof arc of Wond , and ſome of Stone; the. Wood. are e- ** 
ſteemcd the better, the Stone being ſo hot in the Summer , and 
cold in the Winter. Theſe Stools alſo are placed at different 
heights , ſome on the ground , others mounted aloft two foot 
h:zh; but in medio virtue, about twelve inches 15 an indifferent 
1-zht, and (er alittle ſhelving, that the Rain may rut off; Thefe 
tools allo ought to be two or three inches wider than the Hives 
you place upon them, with a place before a little broader for the 
Bees to light on; | ; 

Theſe Stools ought to ſtand at leaſt five foot the one from the 
other, meaſuring trom-the middle of each other Stool, in ſtreiglit 
Ranks from Faſt to Weſt; which Ranks, if you place them one 
behinde another, had need be (ix 'oreight foot aſunder, and the 
Stools of the one Rank placed againſt the open plages or 1nter- 
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vals of the ather : Place them not near the Fences on.neither ſide, 
nar before, for hindering their flight. 

\ Benches are allo uſed by many ; ſame I have ſeen placed the 
one above the other, and on each a Row at Stocks of Bees ; 
which although they may poſhbly thrive, yet is not in any wile 
convenient ; for Beaches cannot be thought neceilary , unleſs 
you place the Hives near together , which produces many in- 
conveniencies. Alſo one cannot fo eglily come at them, to trim, 
dreſs, or order them, where they {tand fo near, or on Benfhes, as 
where they ſtand ingly, or apart. 

But if yoy intend to go through-ſtitch with the work , and 
make a compleat 4 piary worthy of your care and pains , and 
wherein you intend to place a part of your delight, you may 
make for every Stock of Bees you intend to keep, a ſquare Cot 
or Houſe of about two foot ſquare, and two foot and a hatf jn 
height , ſet on four Legs about ten inches above ground, and 
five or ſjx inches within the ground , and covered over with 
Boards or Tiles ta ca{t off the Rain , the back or North-ſide be- 
ing cloſed up, and the Sides reſpecting the Eqſt and Wei? to have 
doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure , with Latches or Haſps to 
them, the face or Soxth-ſide ta haye a Falling-door to cover the 
one half thereof, which is to be elevated at pleaſure, and 
ſerves in the Summer-time for a Pert-hoyſe, nat only to keep off 
the beating Rain from the Hives , but to. defend them from the 
extream heat of the Sun , which about the Mid-day is apt to 
melt their Honey. -The other lower halt ſhould have two ſmall 
doors to open to either hand , which will ſerve to defend the 
doors or the holes of the Hives from injurious Windes. When 
the Winter approacheth, and the cold Windes are like to injure 
your Bees, then may you faſten all your doors 5 which will as 
well defend your Bees from the extremity of Cold in the WVizter, 
as extremity of Heat in the Summer 5 both injurious to this In- 
nocent aud induſtrious Creature. | 


><-====- Nam frigore mell1 
ogit hyems, eademqne Calor liquefgda remitit 
Viraque vis Apibaq pariter metuenda. ---- 


* 


You may remember at the battom of your little doors , to 


make an open ſquare place juſt againſt the Tee-hole, that the 


Bees may have ſome liberty (after you have ſhut the doors) to 
fly abroad. 
Here needs no Hackle to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is 


there any fear of wet or winde to annoy them. Here may you 


place any fort of Hives, whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any 
other thing whatſoever, without any ſudden decay or loſs by 


the injurics of Weather , which by placing them abroad they 


are ſubject.unto : By the means of the Side-doors , eſpecially if 
you make the Feſt-dogy to open to the right hand , may you ſit 
ſecure, and obſerve the ſeveral workings of the Bees in your 
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Glafſs- Hives, if you are pleaſed to make nſe of them; but it nat, 
you may at thefe places order, view, and obſerve them, better 
than when they ſtand on naked Stools, and with leſs offence to 
the Bees, and more ſecurity to your ſelf. SC 
| In the Winter-time if your 4pzary ſtand cold, and yon fear the 
extremity of Froſt may injyre your Bees, you may within theſe 
doors {tuff good feet Straw about yaur Hive, to keep the Beey 
the warmer, oo ER Ta 
| But extremity of colf] injureth not the Bees ſo much 1n the 
Winter, as wet, which theſe Caſes beſt preſeryes them from 3 or as 
Light, ani! the warm Beams of the Sun, at ſuch time when there 
is n» proviſion abroad for them, againſt which this Hquſe or Cat 
is a moſt certaim Preſervative for when the doors are ſhut in 
ſuch Moncths you are not willing they ſhould fly abroad , al- | 
thoug?: rhe Sun thiae, yer they are dark, and unſenlible of fo {mal} | 
a heat, the Hive ſtanding fix or eight igches within the doors z 
when after the common way of Stools or Beaches, the Sun calts 
his Ravs ro their very doops 3 which warmth and light together 
excite them f'rth, tothe expence of their proviſion, and the loſs | 
of many of their Hives, as is evident by frequent experience, the | 
mildeit and cleareſt Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the mo} 
Bees; and on the contrary, the coldeſt and moſt frozen Winters 
beſt preſerves them. It is alſo more plainly manifeſt, that un the 
Northern Regions , as Ruſſia , Muſcovia , ©. Bees da much 
more ahound in the Woods than in theſe parts, their Winters be- 
ing ſo dark 4nd fo cold, which by this way may in ſome meg- 
{ure be imitated. "1 : | | 
In the Spring-time alſo there are ſeveral days that are not fit 
for the Rces = abroadin; at ſuch times may you keep the 
doors ſhut , leaving only the under-paſſage open , where ſuch 
that liſt may take the Air, though by far the greater part lys x 
ſtill unſealible that the Sprizg is ſo near. But when you ſee the Ew: 
Weathcr is go0d, and that the Willow or Withy yields them im- | 
ployment, you may ſer open your two under-doors , that the 
warmth and light of the Fzz and Air may encourage them to 
ork, otherwiſe you will hinder their early breeding, and 
make them {lothful z for T have had the experience, that by ſet- 
ting an e-zpty Hive betore a full , expetting that by the continual 
paſſing of the Bets to and fro through that empty Hiye, they 
might ſtock it, that ſo I might have had two Stacks for one 
without S$warming ; but it framed not according to expeCtati- 
on , the Bees in the inner Hive being ſo far removed from the 
light and Air became lazy, and did not encreaſe nor Jabour ſo 
well as thofe that were otherwiſe ordered; therefore open your 
doors in time, but not too early, for fear of the other extream: * . 
we can give you no certain time for it, becauſe the Springs yary | 
ſometimes two qr three Weeks, | A | | 
Several (os:s of Hives are uſed in ſeveral Countries, but here 0f the Hives- 
in Enelazd they gencrally. make uſe of two ſorts, either Wic- 
ker- Hives made with Spleets of Woqd, and daubed with Cow- 
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' cloom tempered for that purpoſe, or Strawr- Hives made of good 
Wikaten: raw bound with Bramble, which are the- beſt and 
moſt ufaal that are yet common. | 

The Wicker-Hives are ſtill at fault , the Loom mouldering a. 
way upon every occafion; which is not in any wiſe good for the 
Bees, who love not to have any Vents open but their doors, 

The form az4 © There: is great diverſity of Opinion amongſt Authors , con- 

bigneſs of the cerning the bigneſs and form of the Hive 3 ſome preferring the 

po high and narrow Hive, of three foot in height, and one .jn 
breadth, or of two foot broad, and two foot high , neither of 
which can be convenient: but that form which 1s molt round, 
and in quantity about half a Buſhel and upwards, is moſt in uſe, 
and iseſteemed the beſt way , and fitteſt ſize for your purpoſe : 
ſome you may have under half a Buſhel for ſmall Swarms. 

Dreſſing the Before you put any Swarm into a new Hive, you muſt make 

Hives. the in-ſide as ſmooth as may be, from the ends of Sticks and 
Straws , which much trouble the Bezs, who ſpend much of their 
time in' gnawing them off; as in the night-time you may ob- 
ſerve ina few days after the Hiving. After that you have pick- 
ed out the greateſt Sticks and Straws, then rub the in-{ide over 
with a $and-ſtone , and then {ingeit with a little flame of Straw, 
and wipe it clean. | | | 

Of Wooden- Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight-ſquare form 

_ joyned together, or round with Hoops, like a Milking-pail , flat 

on the top. In theſe H7ves, if they are made of Wood that hath 

no unſavoury ſcent or taſte, as Deal, Beech, or ſuchlike, the Bees 
will delight and breed as wel] as in cither of the other, and they 
will laſt many years, and are freer from the injuries of the Wea- 
ther , and ſeveral other caſualties the other are ſubject unto, 
provided they are made with dry ſeafgned Wood that is not apt 


toſhniak. 
of Glaffen- In theſe Hives of Wood may be made ſeveral Glaſs-windows, 
Hives. at what height or diſtance you pleaſe, not only for your oblerva- 


tion of their work, which you may with much facility and de- 
light perceive how tar they proceed, and in what time, but that 
the Bets alfo may have the more hight ; a principal help and in- 
couragement in their labours. 

To every of theſe Windows of Glaſs you oyght to have a 
ſmall and hight Shutter of Wood to hapſe on the out-ſide of the 
Glaſs in cold weather, and at ſuch times as the Sun ſhines on 
that part of the Hzve, it being ſubjef to both extreams of heat 
and cok; yet fo as you may take them down at your pleaſure 
for your inſpettion, and leave ſuch always down during the 
Summer that are from the Sun-wards. 

We have alſo an Experiment of Glaſſen-Hives , publiſhed by 
Mr. Hartlib m his Commonwealth of Bees; as invented by one 
Mr. William Mew, Miniſter at Eaſſingtor in Gloceſterſhire , and 
thus written : 

The Tavention is' a fancy that ſuits with the Nature of that 
Creature 5 they are much taken with their Grandeur, and double 

their 
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their Tasks with delight : T took ( ſaith he ) fourteen Quarts ont 
of one of the Tranſparent Hives, double their quantity of others, 
they quickly paid me the Charges with their Profit, and doubled it 
with pleaſure. And in another place thus : 

They ſerve only to give me an account of the daily Income, and 
a Diary of their Negotiations; whereby if IT ſpend ( faith he ) 
half an hour after Dinner or Supper, T know what hath been done 
that day; can ſhew my Friends the Queens Cells, and ſometimes 
her Perſon, with her Retinue. She afforded me fourteen Pmarts, 
or rear upon, in one years, and if the reſt afford ten a piece, 1 
think it a fair gain. There is not a Hive to be ſeen about my 
Houſe, nor a Childe ſlung in a year : My Apiary conſiſts of a Row 
of little Houſes two Stories high, two foot apart, which I finde as 
cheap at ſeven years end as Straw-Hackles, and far more hand- 
ſome. Thus far Mr. Mew. 

We alſo in the ſame Book finde the deſcription of a Bee-hive 
made of boards of an 0ogonal form , with a Glaſs-window on 
the back-fide of it, for the obſervation of their work; the reſt 
of the in-fide of the Hive lined with Mat made of Rulhes : 
Three of theſe were ſet one on the other , with open patlages 
between each of them, which produced thele effects : 77z. 

In May (faith the Relater) we put in two-Swarms together, 
leaving the places to go in open only in the lowermoſt, but all 
the Pailage-holes open from Box to Box : In the middlemoſt 
they firſt began their Combs, then in the lowermoſt, before they 
had filled the middlemoſt, and fo continued till they had filled 
both ; which before they had quite finiſhed, they began to make 
two little Combs in the upper-Box, ec. | 

The Combs in the lower ſtories were well repleniſhed with 
Honey, and ſuddenly ; but thele little Combs in the upper, they 
quite deſert. 7has far that Relation. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee-hives we 
have met withal publiſhed ; but it 1s reported, that there are 
ſeveral other Forms and Faſhions made , and that with very 
good ſucceſs, as well for the advantage of the Bees, as plealure 
of the Bee-Maſter , by ſeveral worthy and ingenious perſons. 
It would bevery much for their Credit and Reputation, and ex- 
cceding fatisfatory to others, if ſuch their Inventtons aud Ob- 
fervations were made publick. 

As for my own particular , I have made many and difficult 
Experiments and Eſſays towards the advancement of the profit 
and pleaſure of this Induſtrious Animal, and have made utc of 
malt of the former ſorts of Bee-hives, and framed (everal others, 
with Remedies and Proviſions for ſuch inconveniences and onut- 
flons I found in the other ; and have with as much Caution ob- 
ſerved the Operations and Nature of Bees throughout the whole 
year, as my Occaſions would give way to, and my ſhallow Capa- 
city could apprehend ; as you may finde by the ſequel of the 
Traf : Yet havel not tiniſhed to attain the right Method ,: or 
way of ordering them, as I piincipally aim at. The two unſea- 
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ſonable years for Bees, 1665, and 1667 ; and my preſent Remoyal 
preventing the greateſt part of my deſigne: It alſo being the 
work of a year , or atleaſt that part of time that comes but once 
a year, to make one Experiment or Obſervation. And the Ob- 
ſervations already publiſhed, which ought to be a Guide , prove 
rather an Tgnis Fatuxs, to Icad one out of the way, than an 7z- 
dex to point out the truth; as we ſhall hereafter 1n this Book 
make appear. 

Nevertheleſs, this Obſervation IT have found to be true; vzz. 
that Bees delight not in an high habitation; the broader and tlat- . 
ter it 1s, the better they proſper ; for they cannot with eaſe pals 
np through the intervals of their Combs to the Summit of their 
Hives: Therefore if you mean to make a Hive wherein they 
{hould delight, let it not be very high, but allow it as much in 
breadth as you pleaſe, they will be ſure to fill it. 

But before we have done with,the Hives, we mult not forget 
the Spleetizg of them. The way they uſually Spleet the ordi- 
nary {trawn and daubed Hives, every Country Coridox under- 
ſtands. As for our Fooder or Glaſs-Hives , ſome preſcribe that 
there be three down-right Sticks from the top to the bottom, 
and about two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at convenient di- 
ſtances, which will very well ſerve for the faſtening and ſup- 
porting of the Combs, which way I have uſed: it's belt. to let 
the perpendicular ſticks extend to the bottom, for th- Lees the 
better to crawl up by them to the Combs ; but you may have 
only down-right ſticks, or any other ways placed , as belt agrees 
with the form of your Hive, fo that there be nut too wide 1nter- 
vals between. 

Having prepared ſuch Hives you dcligne to make uſe of, the 
only way to ſtock them 1s by putting Swarms into them; not- 
withſtanding I have many times attempted to intice, and inforce 
them without Swarming ( confiding too much on the Writings 
and Reports of other men) out of their own old habitations, 1n- 
to my new Hives. | 

The one way I uſed was this ; I ſet an empty Hive before a 
full, that the Bees paſting from their old through the new and 
empty Hive, might chule rather to live therein , than go forth 
in Swarms to {eek another : but the long and darklom pallage, 
being of Strawn-Hives, made the Bces lazy (as before we noted) 
together with the unſeaſonableneſs of that year , that the Bees 
did not breed any more than to maintain their old ſtock ; fo 
that my dcligne became fruitleſs. | 

Then preſumiag on that Principle, that the Bees always begin 
their work above, and ſo work downwards , I took an old Sta]! 
of Bees, and long before Breeding-time inverted the fame, with 
the {Eirts upwards, and the tops downwards, in an hollow ſtoo! 
made for that purpoſe , and placed thereon one of my new 
wooden Hives, with Glaſs-windows thereto, having a bottom 
which covered the whole under-Hive, ſave only a wide hole 1n 
the middle , through which the whole Stock of Bees had their 
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paſſage in my new Hive; and fo out at the door of my new 
Hive they continually patſed to and fro. In the Summer-time, 
when the under-Hive was over-full, they took to the top of 
the new Hive, and built there ſome few Combs; which before 
Winter, when their number leflened, and the under-Hive was 
able to contain them all, they delerted 3 and did not, according 
to my expectation, forſake their old Stock, and take altogether 
to the new, although the ſame were above them, and the old one 


under them: But in all probability I had had a greater number 


of Combs, and a greater ſtock of Bees, and they allo would 
have continued Jlonyer; which would much have elucidated 
this Experiment, had it not fallen out to be in ſuch a year that 
few Stocks yielded any Swarms. 

Another way I made uſe of was this : thinking the Bees would 
leave no place above them uninhabited , I cut off the top of a 
Strawn-/ive, until I had made a paſſage through the top of the 
Combs, and thereon I placed one of my Glaſſen-hives , with a 
bottom, and a hole in the midſt thereot , through which I uſed 
all the means I could to provoke the Bees to paſs, but in no 
wiſe would they; for as ſoon as they were in the upper, 
— light by means of the Glaſs , yet they immediately re- 
turned. 

AlfoI placed ſeveral Stocks in-$trawn-hives on Wooden-hives 
with Glaſs-windows , and left convenient pailage out of the one 
into the other, with a Cover alſo to the hole that patied between 
the two Hives, which I might move at pleaſure. I alfo ſtopped 
the doors of the Strawn-hive, that they had no other pailage 
than through the Wooden-hive, wherein at Swarming-time they 
built many large Combs, and ſtored them well with Hoxey ( it 
being a good Year for breeding of Bees wherein I made this Ex- 
periment ) but when the cold Weather came, and the number 
of Bees began to leflen , which they always do agaialt the Win- 
ter, they crowded all up into the upper Hives, carrted up or 
ſpent the Hozey in the new Combs, and deſerted them, leaving 
them as an empty Spectacle through the Gl/aſs-windows. 

The one of theſe Srocks about Swarming-time having a good 
quantity of Bees in the under Glaſ5-hive, I (hut the patlage be- 
tween the upper and lower Hive with the Shutter made for that 
purpoſe , and took away the upper Stock, and (et in another 
place, thinking thereby to have two Stocks for one (the Bees be= 
ing as equally divided as might be) yet the Bees in the ander- 
hive having loſt their old paſſage, or not having their Ki7g or 
Deer, or tor ſome cauſe or other, did not like their habitation 
very well, butin two or three days were moſt of them gone 1n- 
to their old Hive, or Joſt; which compelled me (for further try- 
al-ſake) to place the one over the other , as before; then they 


fell again to their buſineſs : So that by any way hitherto Eflayed, 


I cannot diſcover how toencreaſe my Stocks, as to number, with- 
out giving them leave to Swarm, or go forth in Companies from 
their own homes (as it were) with their Prince or Leader to ſeek a 
new habitation, T c But 
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But having thus far ſpent much time and labour to under- 
ſtand the Nature of theſe wonderful and induſtrious Creatures, 
and finding theſe Attempts not to anſwer my expectagon, [ 
was unwilling to deſiſt ; the Errours of one, uſually leading to 
the diſcovery of another and better Experiment : but began a 
new way, and more probable than the other; which 1s, 1n eve- 
ry Bee-hive of Wood with Glaſs-winrdows | had a large Pipe 
of about two inches ſquare in the clear, that came from the top 
of my Hive to the bottom, open at both cads: at the bottom 1t 
was cut on the four fides Arch-wiſe, that the Bees might on every 
fide aſcend freely up the Pipe. I fitted a piece of Wood into. 
this Pipe , to prevent the Bees from niaking any Combs therein, 
until ſuch time as the Swarm put in it ſhould fill the Hiye : then 
would I place another of the ſame ſort and faſhioned Hives on 
the top thereof, with his door open alſo, (having firſt taken out 
the Stoppel fitted to the Pipe) that the Bees from the bottom of 
their own work might aſcend through that Pipe into the newly 
placed Hive 3 which way when they had once diſcovered, 
doubtleſs they would rather take to, than ſwarm : by which 
means 1t 1s moſt probable you may multiply your Stocks, by pla- 
cing Hive upon Hive ad i»fnitum , and drive your Bees , @*c. 
which I had throughly proved, had not my Removal prevented 
me; that I can promiſe you no atlurance of the ctiect, but hope 
to give a better account thereof in a few years; diſcovering thus 
far of whatT have ſecn and made experience of, that you might 
avoid thoſe difficulties and errours I met withal , and proceed on 
ſuch ways that ſucceeded well, and are in probability to anſwer 
what your deſire 1s. , 

Where your deſigne is for multiplication of your Stocks, there 
its belt to make your Hives the ſmaller ; and where you aim at 
great quantities of Honey, there make them the greater : So that 
1a caſe you cannot prevail in the one, it may nevertheleſs be a 
conliderable and ſure advantage in the other : as is evident in 
Mr. Mew's Experiment of his Tranſparent Hive, out of one of 
which he took fourteen quarts of Honey 3 then it's very proba- 
ble the Hive held twice as much, for the Wax, Bees, and vacant 
places : ſo that his Hive was of an extraordinary bigneſs , and 
yielded an extraordinary advantage. 

Alſo in the other before-mentioned Experiment , the OFogo- 
al Boxes or Hives are of a very great bigneſs, at leaſt two foot 
wide , and of about fifteen inches decp , into wiich they put 
two Swarins together, which filled two of them in the tir(t 
SUMmer. 

Alſo in the Hiſtory (Butler mentions in his Feminine Monar- 
chy ) of the. Bees that ſetled over Yives his Study , having ſo 
much room, what an incredible Maſs of Honey was there pro- 
duced ? 

Therefore we cannot but urge this as a part of good Husban- 
dry, to have a Set of well-made Hives tranſparent, or with lights 
of a good capacity, or to be added the one above the other, 

as 
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5 we ſaid before ; although it be only for the, encreaſe-of Ho-, 
ney , and another Set of ſmaller Hives. only for. the encreaſe of 
Swarms; for a few Hives 1n a thriving condition, and well or- 
dered, will yield you Bees enough to ſtock many of your larger 
Hives. A - ray 49%. efron 
If the Spring be milde , calm and ſhowring ,. then is it good Sig" of 
for Swarms, and they. will be the earlier; but if it prove a _— 
cold , dry and windy Spring , ſuch as were 1665 and 1667; 
then will there be but few Swarms that year, and thoſe alſo ve- 
ry backward. HE ey 1 . TL: 
Abgut- the middle of ey; in an early Spring, you muſt begin 
to look after them , and obſerve what you can of the. uſual 
figas that precede their ſwarming, that you may. be the. more 
watchia] oyer thoſe that require it when the Hives are full (be- 
fore which. they will never ſwarm ) they will. caſt out their 
Drones;, yea, although they be not quite grown,. Secondly; the: 
Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings aad Moramys. 
Thirdly, there will be moiſtneſs and ſweating upon the Stool. 
Fourthly, they run haſtily up and down. Fifthly., they.lie out. in 
ſultry Evenings and Mornings, and go in again when'the Aip is 
clear, - mri) 
If the Weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to: riſe, but $igus of pre- 
eſpecially in a hot Gleam, after a ſhowre or glaomy Cloud hath js 99” | 
{cnt them home together ; then ſometimes they gather together 
w:thout at the door, not only upon the Hive 5 but upon. the: 
Stool alſy 5 where when you ſee them begin to hang 1n;Swarm- 
11g-time, and not before, then be ſure they will preſently riſe if 
the Weather hold: x - Gore Fs ; 
To lie forth continually under the Stool, or behinde the Hive, $:gres and 
&-c. eſpecially towards. the middle of Je, is a figne or cauſe of —— | 
not (warming : for when they have once taken to. lie forth, the 
Hive will always ſeem empty, as though they wanted company 3 | 
then will they have no minde to ſwarm. | | 
Alſo much ſtormy artd windy Weather will not ſuffer them 
to Swarm when they are ready; and that makes them lie out; 
and the longer they lie out, the more unwilling they are to 
Swarm. | | | | 
- Another cauſe of their lying forth; is continual hot and dry. 
Weather, eſpecially after the So/fFice 5 which cauſing plenty of 
honey both in Plants and Dews, their minds are- ſo fet upon that: 
their chief delight, that they have no-letſure to ſwarm, although 
they might molt ſately come abroad in ſuch Weather: L - 
| Firſt keep the Hive as cool as may be; by watering and ſha- Þ male thew 
dowing both it and the place where it ſtandeth 3. and then in-"*" 
kargirig the door to give them Air, move the Cluſter gently with. 
your Bruſh, and drive them in. | | 7 7.1196 
If yet they lie forth and ſwarm not ; then the next-calm. and 
watm day about Noon, whileſt the $xz ſhineth, put in the bet- 
ter part with your Bruſh, and the reſt gently ſweep away from. 
the Stool, not ſuffering them to Cluſter again i-Theſe ri gin. 
E C2 t 
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the calm heat-of the Sur, by their noiſe ; as though they were 
Swarming;-will make the other to come forth perhaps unto them, 
and ſo they- may fwarm.- - | | 
"If this ferve not, but they lie forth ſtill, then rear the Hive 
enoughto let them in, and*cloom up the {kirts all but the door : 
If this ſucceed not, there'is no remedy. 

Siznts of aſter- © The figns of After-ſwarmr are more certain : when the Prime- 

Swarms. foam is gone , about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when 
another Brood ts ready, and -again hath over-filled the Hive, the 
next Prince beginneth to Tune in her Treble Voice; a mournful 
and begging note 3 then in'a' day or two ſhall you hear the old 
Bweer: mm her baſe Note reply ; 'and as it were confent. In the 
Morning before they ſwarm, they come down near the Stool, 
and there they: call ſomewhat longer. At the very time of 
Smarming they deſcend tothe Stool, where ahfwering one ano- 
ther in moreexrneſt manner, with thicker and ſhriller Notes, the 
multitude come forth in great haſte, e>c. 
-'Tf the prime 'Swarm be broken, the ſecond will both call and 
ſiyarm the "ſooner, it may be the next day , and after that a 
third; and ſometimes a fourth ; but all aſually within a-fortnight : 
ſometimes alſo a Swarm will caſt another that year. 

Kiiging of © © | When the ſwarm is riſen, it'is the uſtal cuſtom to play them 

Be, __& Fit of Mirthiapon a Pan;'Kettle, Baſon , or ſuchlike Inſtru- 
ment, upon preterice to gather them together, and make them 
ſe&tlc ';- which Cuſtom feems to be very - Ancient, as Yirgil 


 Tinnituſque cie, &* matris quate Cymbala circum,&c. 


.-., * And notwithftanding this hath been accounted and found to 
| beincedleſs, yet by Lever in his Treatiſe of Bees it is eſteemed as 
a-ridiculous Toy; and moſt abſurd Invention, and rather hurtful 
than profitable , becauſe all' great noife doth diſquiet and hurt 
them 5 he faith he'had above: forty Swarms in a Year, without 
the loſs of one 3- when his Neighbours having a far leſs number. 
and uſing this kinde of Jugling , loſt divers. Allo Butler makes 
no other uſe of it, than where there be many Apiaries near, 
publickly to notifie the time' and place of their riſing , that fo a 
juft'and apen Claim may be laid unto the Swarm ; efteeming the 
pretended reafon of ſtaying the Swarm to be a meer fancy. 
" But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt duſt amongſt 
them to make them come down. 
Hi5ine of 2:79, When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you 
_ © "ſhall quickhyſethem knit together, in form of a Core, Pine-apple. 
os 'Chuſter of Grapes - when they ate fully ſetled , and the Core 
hath been a while at the biggeſt, then Hive them. 
»Fir{tChaving'in ſtore ſeveral Hives of ſeveral bigneſſes) make 
choice of 'a Mzye-proportionable in bignels to your Swarm , that 
the-Beer may goticar to fill it that year ; but rather under-Hive a 
Swarmtharover-Hive them; 
97 : Then 
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Then rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, Mar- 
jerom, Baulm, Fennel, Hyſop, Mallows, ' or Bean-tops, ec; and 
with a branch of Haſel,, Oak , Willow, or any other of the a- 
forefatd Herbs , but rather of the fame Tree whereon the Swarm 
- lighted , wipe the Hzve clean, and dip ſuch Sprig or Branch.into 
Meath, or fair. water mixed with a little Honey, or with 241k and 
Sale, or Salt only, and therewith beſprinkle the Hive. 

Then having firſt drank a Cupof good Beer, and waſhed your 
hands and face therewith, 'or being otherwiſe defended , if the 
Bees hang upon a bough, ſhake them into the Hive, and ſet the 
ſame upon a Mantle or Cloth on the ground, as is ufual 3 or you 
may.cut off, the bough if it. be ſmall, and lay it on' the Mantle 
or Cloth, and ſet the Hive over'it, which is the better way. . _ 

| If they light near the ground, lay your Cloth under them, and 
ſhake them downg and place the Hive over them; and ſych Bees if 
that gather together without 'the Hzve, wipe them gently with | 
your Bruſh towards the Hive-3 and if they take to je Other 

place than the Hive, wipe them off gently/with your Bruſh, and 

rub the place with: Mugwort, Morgan, Wormwood, Arthangel, or 
other bitter or noyſome Weeds or Herbs: ''*' NE OR 


| Thenſet the Swarm, as near as you cant,'to the lighting*place, 
till all be quiet; and-every one knows his owr home, © lf 
If the Swarm: part and light'in-{ight one of 'artother,, let alone 
the greater, and diſturb the leffer-part , and they will fy to their 
Fellows; but if not in ſight, then Hive them both {ri'two feye- 
ral Hives , and bring them together , and {ſhake the Bees out of 
the one' Hive; on the —_— whereon the other Hive ſtand , 
and place the other full Hive on them-, 2nd they Wil all take 
to It. df Ao 
If it happen that your Swar2s come late; after the' middle of #riting o 
June, and that they are mal]; -under the: quantity of a Peck, ***"* 
then put two. or three of them-itogether ,* whether 'they .tife the 
{fame day, or in divers: for by this uniting they will labour care- 
fully, gather ſtore. of wealth ,#nd ſtoutly defend themſelves a- 
gainſt all Enemies. | The manner of uniting-1s thus. 
. In the Evening when it waxeth dark; having ſpread a J{aztle 
on the ground near untothe Stool-where this umted Swarm ſhall 
ſtand , and ſet aparr of Reſts ;- or two Supporters tor the Hives : 
knock down the-Hive out of which you intend to retyove your 
Bees upon the.Retts 3 then lifting up the Hwe a little, and clap- 
ping'it between' your hands: to get our the Bees that Rick jo, it, 
lay; it, down lide-ways by the + Bees , and fet the Stock or Swarm 
to. which you. would add theny upon the Refts ar Supporters ; 
"ovep.; them, ; an@' 'they will forthwith aſcend” into the. Hive; 
thale that xematn. inthe empry' Hive, by- clapying it, will -haffen 
after their company»: then when you have gotten wg! a fin, 
cither that night; or carly in the' next Morning, place the . Hzve 
on the Stool, ec. ET 1 is 
Place the Haveiwheremyou have newly put your Swar #1 you A betty © 
intead to drive:into another, 'in'# place that the ſkirts may be 
uppermoſt, 
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uppermoſt, and ſet the other npon him, binding them about the 
{kirts with a long Towel; and fo, let them ſtand till the Morn- 
ing, and the Bees will all aſcend, that you may the next Morn- 
ing ſet the Receiver on a Stool : And thus may you'put three or 
four Swarms together z but obſerve to unite them the ſame E- 
vening, or the next at fartheſt , that they ſwarm 3: leſt having 
made Combs, they are the more unwilling to part from then. 

In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is good to de- 
end ones ſelf as well as may be againſt therr ſtinging , which to 
ſome perſons proves very troubleſome, eſpecially if they are. 
uncleanly , or have any ill ſcent about them}; therefore with 
caution muſt they be tampered withal. Some only drink a Cup 
of good Beer, and finde that ſufficient; others waſh their hands 
and face therewith, which proves a good defence: I have gone 
amonglt_ them in their greateſt anger and madneſs, only with a 
handful of ſweet herbs in my hand , fanning about my face, as 
1t were, to obſcure and. defend it. . Alſoif a Bee do by accident 
buz about you, being unprovided , thruſt your face amongſt a 
parcel of boughs or herbs, and he will deſert you. But the moft 
ſecure way of all, and beyond the compleateſt Harneſs yet pub- 
liſhed, is to have a Net knit with fo ſmall Meſhes., that a Zee - 
cannot paſs through , and of fine Thred or Silk , large enough to 
come over your Hat, and to lie down to the Coller of your 
Doublet , through which you may perfe&ly ſee what you do 
without any danger , having alſo on a good pair of Gloves, 
whereof Woollen are the beſt. 

Bot if the Bee happen to catch. you unawares, pull out the 
ſting as ſoon as you can. Some preſcribe to waſh the ſame with 
your Spittle, and ſay that that will prevent ſwelling: Others 
commend the rubbing thereon the Leaves of Marigolds, Houſe- 
leek, Rue, Mallows, Toy, Holyhock and Vinegar, Salt and Vinc- 
gar, and divers other things : :But the moſt ſure and Natural 
Remedy, 1s to heat a piece of Iron in the fire, or for want of 
that to takea live Coal, and hold it as near and'as long to the 
place as you can poſſibly endure it , which will Sympathetically 
attraCt the fiery venom that by the ſting was left in the wound, or 
force it out of the place affeted, and give you an immediate caſe 
and cure. The ſame is will effe& on the dine or ſtingings of 
Snakes, or other venomous Creatures ; and it's probable, on the 
bitings of mad Dogs : But of this in another place. 

As ſoon as a Swarm hath entered his Hive, they immediately 
'd the Weather permit) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a 

ew days time there will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs; 
they lic ſo thick about them , that it's impoffible one quarter of 
them can be imployed at once, until the Combs are brought to a 
conliderable length 3 and then a great part of them may be im- 
ployed in filling them , the reſt in finiſhing their Ce{/s ot 
Combs. | | 

It's a, difficult matter in our trenſparent- Hives, to diſcern 
how theſe Admirable Creatures frame their curious Workman- 

; ſhip, 
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ſhip, by reaſon they are ſo numerous, that they generally cover 
their whole Work, that unleſs the Bees allo were tranſparent (as 
Butler terms it ) it cannot be diſcerned : But through the Glaſs 
you may obſerve how they carry up their tar-fetchr goods,” and 
what a mighty ſtir they make, and how perpetually bulie they 
are, and ina clear day when moſt are abroad, eſpecially towards 
the end of the Suminer : Alfo when their Young Bees are fit for 
ſervice , and are abroad, which are thoie chictly that hide ſo 
much of the Combs; then may you plainly diicern their Combs 
and Cel/s filled with bright and-clear Hozey. 

. Their numbers alſo, towards the end of the Summer, begin Th zunbers 
to leſſen, which gives you a great advantage of beholding them % *** 
and their work : For ia their proſperity at Swarming-time, and 
ſhortly after, they are- far more in number than 1n the Autumr or 
Winter; as you may ealily diſcern between the quantity and 
number of a Swarx, and thoſe you kill when you take them 
for the Bees of the laſt years breed do now by degrees waſte and 
periſh ; by their extraordinary labour , thetr Wings decay and 
fail them: ſo thata Year, with ſome advantage , is the uſual Age 
of a Bee, and the young only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and pre- 
ſerve the kinde till the next. 

There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much 0 the Bees 
hinder their proſperity, if not prevented. — 

I. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by the ſcituation of 
the Apzary, tree from the Noiſes of Carts and Coaches, the ſound 
of Bells, from Ecchoes,&c. 

2. Smoak; I have known that when Land hath been burn- 
beaten, near unto an Apzary, and the Winde brought the Smoak 
towards it, that a great part of the Bees intercepted by the 
Smoak in their flight, have been deſtroyed ; which is a principal 
canſe that Bees thrive not in or near a great Town. 

3. 14 Smells allo are very oftentive to them , as before we 
noted. 

4. If Weather 5 as Windes, Rain, Cold, Heat, Cc. prevented 
by the ſcituation and fencing the Apiary, and ordering the Stocks 
as before. 

5. The Mouſe, Birds, and other devouring Creatures; which 
are to be deltroyed, as hereafter we ſhall ſhew you. 

6. Noy ome Creaturesz as Toads, Frogs, Snails , Spiders, 
Moths, &c. which you mult endeavour to keep out of your A- 
piarys and allo cleanſe your Hives ever and anon from theſe 
Vermine. 

7. Hornets and! Waſps , 1 ſuch years wherein they abound, 
prove great Enemies to the Bees, by robbing them of their wealth ; 
which are deſtroyed by placing near the door of rhe Hive a 
Glaſs- Val half full of C:der, Yerjaice, ſowre drink , or ſuchlike, 
wherein they go and never return. | 

8. Becs themlelves prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fight- 
ing and robbing. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight ; 
which if the Battle be but newly begun, may be hindred by 


ſtopping 
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ſtopping up the Hive cloſe where they begin to tight ; or if it 
be ſo far gone that moſt of the Bees are out, and that the Con- 
flict is very great, the caſting up of duſt amongſt them was the 
ancient way to pacifie them, as Yirgz/ witneſleth : ” 


Hi mots animorum , atque hec certamina tant 
Pulveris exigui jatu compreſſa quieſcent. 


But Butler condemns this Cuſtom ; and alſo of caſting drink 
amonglt them. | 

To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, which are very 
uſual both in the Sprizg and Autumn , you mult be ſure to cloom 
up the Hives very cloſe, leaving the doors very ſmall z and, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, to widen and ſtreighten them, 
as you may obſerve in the Kalerdar towards the end of this Book 
inſerted. l 

The beſt time to remove an old Stock , is a little before, or a 
little after Michaelmas; or if you have over-{lipt that time, then 
about the end of February, or beginning of March , before they 
go much abroad, leſt it prevent their Swarming : or you may re- 
move any time of the Winter, though not ſo well as in the atpre- 
ſaid ſeaſons. 

For the removing of a Swarm , it's belt todoit the Evening 
next after the Hiving. 

Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can, when you re- 
move; andletit be done in the Evening, when all the Bees are 

ulet. 

1 The beſt way is thus : Take a board, about the breadth of the 
bottom of the Hive you intend to remove , and inthe Evening, 
or two or three Evenings before you remove your Stock , lift it 
up, and bruſh the Bees that are on the Stool forwards; or let the 
board be alittle ſupported by two ledges , to prevent the death 
of the Bees on the Stool; on this board ſet your Stock , and fo 
let them ſtand till you remove them : when you come to remove 
them, ſtop up the door of the Hive, and ſet the board whereon 
the Hive ſtandeth on a Hard-barrow, and carry them to the 
place you intend, and there place them : by which means they 
are not at all diſturbed , not a Bee injured , nor the Hive nor 
Combs cruſhed by the {queezing of the Cloth , nor yet a Cloth 
uſed about them, 

This of all other things belonging to an Apiary is of leait 
uſe : Firſt, becauſe Bees that have not a probable {tock of Honey 
to ſerve them over the Winter, are not fit to be kept : And then 
becauſe they that are Bee-Maſters , and have not care enough of 
them to keep them from ſpending that Stock they have in the 
Winter-time , muſt not expect to reap any conſiderable advan- 
tage by this profitable Creature, nor I preſume will ever take ſo 
much pains and care as is required in feeding them. 

Yet are there ſome Stocks. of Bees in the Spring-time , that 
may ſeem worthy our care to preſerve them ; viz. ſuch that ha- 

ving 
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ving but a thin ſtock of Honey, and a good quantity of. Bees, 
by means of a cold, dry and unſeaſonable Spring , cannot make 
ſuch timely proviſion, as in other years they might have done ; 
yet in, all probability may prove an excellent ftock. It would 
prove a piece of groſs negle& of our own advantage, and a piece 
of cruelty to theſe diſtreſſed Animals, if we ſhould not'lend our 
a{liſtance. | 

Which may be ſeveral ways applied , but beſt by ſmall Canes Mamer 

or Troughs conveyed into their Hives, into which you may put 4: 
your Food you give them; which muſt be daily continued, till 
the Spring-ſeaſou affords them eafie and fufficient proviſion a- 
broad , Becauſe at that time their Combs are full of young 
Bees. ; 
Of all Food, Honey is the beſt and moſt natural ; which will Fu9d for 3s. 
go the farther, if it be mixed well with a moderate proportion 
of good ſweet Wort. Some preſcribe Toaſts of bread ſopped in 
{trong Ale, and put into the Bee-bive , whereof they will not 
leave one Crum remaining. Some alſo adviſe to put into the 
Hive dry Meal or Flour of Beans : others Bay-ſalt, roafted Ap- 
ples, ec. which are all very good. 

Take a handful of Baz, one dram of Camphire , half a dram 4» experinen; 
of 144 diffolved in Roſe-water, as much yellow Bees-wax as 1s F - "_,_ 
ſufficient, Oyl of Roſes as much; ſtamp the Baum and Camphire 
very well, and put them into the Wax melted with the Oyl of 
Roſes, and (o make ft up into a Maſs : let it cool before you put 
1n the 14454, for otherwile the heat will fame away molt of the 
ſcent of it. 

Take of this Maſs as much as an Hazel-nut, and leave it with- 
in the Bee-hive, ig will much encreafe the number of your Bees. 

You ſhall alſo finde both in Honey and Wax three times more 

profit than otherwiſe you ſhould have had. Commonwealth of 

Bees. 47-3 | | 

ln Kemwper-land in Germany (faith mine Author) I have feen 4 ſnguler 0b- 
about forty great Bce-bives 3 which contain, when they are full, /7 nr 
about ſeventy pound weight in Hoxey, placed near a great Field jo of 8:5. 
ſown with Buck-wheat : And it was' related to me of a truth by 

the Inhabitants, that the Bees did ſuck ſuch plenty of honey out 

of it, that in a fortnights time the ſaid Hives were all filled 
thcrewith. - | 

Allo Anniſeed ſown near the Apiary is eſteemed an extraordi- 
nary delightlome food for Bees. | | 

The principal aim of molt Bee-mzaſters is advantages and it of the fruit 
| hath been the general deſigne of Experimenters to diſcover 479 4 
which way this molt induſtrious and profitable Creature may be 
multiplied and maintained with the leaſt expence, care and trou- 
le ,. and allo to the greateſt advantage z for they require no 
more thana honſe of Straw , unleſs you can afford them a bet- 
ter: their fooa they ſeek where it will never advantage you, nor 
any el{v, if they have 1t not : Your 'circumſpedtion and care' on- 

Iy 1s required to order aud preſerve themz which alſo is but _— 
tle, 
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- tle, if you underſtand their natures and temper , and will ſeem 


- much le; if you make it one of your Exerciſes of delight and 
- pleaſure. | 
. + Yet do they return you anextraordinary recompence and re- 


Driving of - 
Bees. 


' ward for whatever you beſtow on them, as before we have ob- 


ſerved. | 
But that which hath been principally defigaed , 1s to finde out 
ſome ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and 
rofit of Bees may be taken without the loſs of their Hiyes; it 
eing a ſeeming att of cruelty to deſtroy the lives of theſe moſt 

induſtrious Creatures, to rob them of their goods. © 
| The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, is the driving 


of Bees after this manner : In Septexzbey, or any time after they 


have done breeding , elſe will the honey be corrupted by the 
Shaddons in the Combs, place the Hive you intend to take with 
the bottom upwards, between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the 
Hive you intend to drive the Bees into over the fame, as before 
we directed in- the uniting of Swarms ; then often clap the un- 
der-hive between your hands in the Evening, and fo let them 


. ſand till the Morning, and: then clap it again 3 and ſet the full 


Ex{*ftion, 0r 
gelding of 
Combs. 


Hive on the Stool, a little bolſtered np, that the Bees may have 
free Egreſs and Ingreſs: then clap the. empty Hive again, and 
getas many Bees out as you can, which will repair to the other 
Hive, This way 1s ſomething troubleſome to the” unexperien- 
ced, yet beneficial in ſuch caſes where-you have a great ſtock of 
Honey, and few Bees in one Hive ,'and a*f{mall ſtock of Hozey 
in another 3 by which means you ſave the lives of moſt of your 
Bees , which will gladly exchange their hungry habitation for a 
more plentiful. | 

\. This is a way hath been practiſed by the Ancients, and hath 
been much endeavoured after to be revived again ; though not 
with-any good ſucceſs ; for if you take away any part of their 
Combs in the Sprizg , they are then full of Skaddons, which 


; ſpoil the Hozey , and alfo deſtroy the | breed of your Bees : If 


you take away the Combs in the Antamn, then will they want 
them in the Sprizg following to lay their Young in , which they 
uſaally do before any new matter 1s..to be found to build 
withal. 

. So that the new Inventions of making: Bee-hives to-open with 
doors to take out Combs at pleaſure, are fruitleſs and ridiculous 


Toys; publiſhed by ſuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor 


_ "4 


their work z who tix their Combs cn every fide, that you can- 
not ealily open your door; and if you: could, the Bees 'would 
.prove too, buſie for you to meddle with their Combs ; whomif 
you ſhould overcome ,. yet-+the former. inconveniencies would 


follow. 


.;, .Others have adviſed tomake Bee-hives to place the one over 
.. the other, and ſome to be' placed the' one at the end- of the 0- 
. ther ſucceſhively; that when the Bees have filled the one, ano- 


..ther being added they would fall to work, and fill the next, and 


leave 


- 
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leave the former, and fo fill ſeveral one after another ; and that 
you may take the Hive that was firſt filled away: for your uſe: 
and have alfo deſcribed unto us the particular ways of order- 
ing theſe new-invented Hives, and how every particular thing 
js to be doae, as though the Authors thereof had had long ex- 
perience in itz which hath incouraged many to the proſecution 
of the deligne. | 

Which I tinde to deceive us in ſeveral particulars: for the 
Bees build Combs only at the former part of the Summer ;z and 
after they have prepared ſufficient Receptacles wherein to di- 
ſpoſe their Honey, and anfwerable to their number, their matter 
allo being much waſted which they gather abroad for the ma- 
king of their Combs, they then fall to work for the ſtoring of 
their Ce/s with food for the approaching Winter : fo that what- 
ever room you grve them more, ſeems ſuperfluous , and rather 
proves a burthen than an advantage unto them. The next year 
allo it's in vain to give them more room, unleſs it be to a Young 
Stock that could not, or had not time enough to build ſufficient 
the precedent Year, or to an Old Stock that was ftreightned in 
room before , as uſually our Swarrming Stocks are. 

Alſo when you expect to take the top or fulleit Co--b3, you 
will tinde the Bees moſt there : for they will not (as ſome fondly 
imagine) deſert the more remote, and lie in the nearer Cozxbs ; 
but on the contrary, as I have often found. 

But that which ſeems to me the moſt probable way ( for I 
have not yet fully experienced it) is to make your Hives very 
ſmall, either the one over the other, or the one behinde the 0- 
ther ; and if you finde they have a ſufficient ſtock of Hozey, to 
preſerve them in the remainder, you may take the rhoſt remote 
Box or Hive and place it the nethermoſt , and ſo drive the 
Bees 1nto the other :. but this alſo muſt be ſubmitted to farther 
Tryals. | 

To conclude from what we have before treated, I judge it 
the moſt prudential way to have in your Apzary a ſufficient {tock 
of Bees kept for breeding and ſwarming , and another ſtock 
kept in large Glaſs-hives, whereof we have before diſcourled; 
for the raiſing of great quantities of Hoey , which they will 
much bctter do in thoſe Hives ; and I fee no reaſon why we 
ſhould judge it a greater piece of cruelty or inhumanity, to take 
away the lives of theſe Creatures (who have fo ſhort and inſen- 
{ible a lite; and die fo ealily ) for their Hozey, than to take a- 
way the lives of any other Animals to feed on their Carkatles 5 
which is daily done , and that with very high degrees of tor- 
ture : Neither can it be any loſs to the Bee-maſter, who may 
have an Annual ſupply by his ſwarming-ſtocks kept for that pur- 
poſe ; as the great Flocks of Weathers are yearly ſupplied from 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt fataing Ponds of 
Carps from the lefler breeding Ponds. 
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Sed ſi jam proles ſubito defecerit omni, 
Nec genus unde nove ſiirpis revocetur, habebit - 


Which rarely happens to a careful Bee-waſter : but if it ſhould, 


Temps & Arcadii memoranda inventa Magiitri, 
Pandere. 


6-nevation of then may you experiment the Invention of the Athenian Bee- 


B*t3. 


Virgil. 


Arabing of 
Metheglin. 


Maſter 1n Virgil , wherewith in etfe& agrees the Experiment of 
our Modern and great Husbandman old Mr. Carew of Cornwal, 
which is thus : Take a Calf or Steer of a year old, about the 
latter end of Aprz/ ; bury it eight or ten days, till it begin to 
putrifie and corrupt ; then take it forth of the Earth, and open- 
11g it, lay it under ſome hedge or wall, where 1t may be moſt 
ſubject tothe Sun, by the heat whereof it will a great part of 
it turn into Maggots , which without any other care will live 
upon the remainder of the corruption : After a while, when 
they begin to have wings , the whole putrited Carkaſs would 
be carried to a place prepared where the Hives ſtand ready, to 
which, being perfumed with Honey and ſweet Herbs, the Mag- 
gots after they have received their wings will relort. 


Duis Deus hanc, Muſe, guis nobis excudit Artens © 
UOnde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 


Or if you are unwilling either to credit or make tryal of this 
Experiment, you may purchaſe a new ſtock of your Neigh- 
bours ; 1t not with Money , which is connted unfortunate, yet 
with the exchange of other Commodities. But what need we 
make provilion againſt ſo improbable and unlikely accidents? 

For the trying of Hoxey and Wax, we will leave to the Expe- 
rtenced, 

There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks ar Liquors 
out of Hoxey ; ſome make it white and clear, not only by the 
purenefs, and finenels, and whiteneſs of the Horey, but alſo by 
ſome particular Proceſs or Art they have : Others make it very 
good ; yet partly by rcafon of the nature and colour of the He- 
ney, and partly for want of judgment, it carries with it a more 
grols and red tincture : but if the Hoxey be good, the tin&ure 
cannot be much injurious to the Drink. 

Concerning the making whereof, we have met with ſome few 
Dircctions, which we ihall here in(ert. 


A Receipt to make a pure Mead that ſhall taſte like Wine. 


Take one part of Clarified Hoey , and eight parts of pure 
Water, and boil them well together in a Copper Velle), till 
halt the Liquor is boiled away : but while it boils, you muſt 

take 
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take off the Scum very clean ; and when it hath done boiling, 
and begins to cool, Tun.it up, and it will work of it ſelf: As 
ſoon as 1t hath done working, you muſt ſtop the Veſlel very 
cloſe, and bury it under ground for- three Moneths, which will 
make it looſe both the {ſmell and tafte of the Hoxey and Wax, 
and will make it taſte very like Wine. | 


Another Proportion. 


Take of Hozey Clarified twenty pound , and of clear Water 
thirty two Gallons ; mingle them well together , and boil that 
Liquor half away, and take off the Scum very clean, ec. and 


1f you will have it of an Aromatich, taite, you may 2dd this 


| proportion of Ingredients : Ys. 

Flowers of Elder, Roſemary and Marjerome , of each an hand- 
ful; of Cinamon two ounces, of Cloves fix ounces , of Gzz- 
ger, Pepper and Cardamor, each two {cruples : Theſe will give it 
a pleaſant taſte. | 


Another Proportion thus. 


To a dozen Gallons of the ſcummed A4yf#, take Ginger one 
ounce, Ciramor half an ounce , Cloves and Pepper of each a- 
like, two drams, all groſs beaten, the one halt of each being 
ſowed 1n a bag, the other looſe ; and fo let it boil a quarter of 'an 
hour more, | 

Some mix their Hoxey and Water till it will bear an Egg; by 
which Rule you may make it ſtronger or ſmaller at pleaſure. 


Another Proportion of Ingredients. 


To ſixteen Gallons of Auſ# take Thine one ounce, Eglantine, 

Marjerom, Roſemary, of cach half an ounce, Gizger two oun- 
ces, Cinamon One ounce, Cloves and Pepper of 'each half an 
vunce, all grols beaten; the one half bolled 1n a bag, the other 
looſe, &*c. 
Nate, That all green Herbs are apt to make your Metheglir 
flat or dead, and that Cl/oves are apt to make 1t high colour- 
ed; and that (cumming of it in the boiling, ts not advantagi- 
ous, but injurious, the Scum being of the natureof Teſt , help- 
ing to ferment and purikie, f 
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Of Silk: worms. 


Of Sik-marms 


6 ſms though but a ory, yet Glorious Creature , ſeems by 


LY 


Their Food. | 


' the Relation of Credible Hiſtorians, to be but a Modern 
Operator m theſe Northern Countries, of that Excellent Commo- 
ditie $;/h; and theſe Worms allo are not ſo much encreaſled 
nor improved ( eſpecially here in Ezeland ) as they might be: 
every one almolt 1s willing to undergo the trouble , and enjoy 
the pleaſure and benefit 'of feeding and preſerving them , were 
there but Food enough here for them ; the deficiency whereof 
is the only Aemora that impedes this moſt Noble Enterpriſe. 

The Mulberry-leaves are the principal, and I believe the only 
Food that will cheriſh and feed theſe Worms to advantage , at 
leaſt in theſe Countries, whatever ſome write to the contrary 3 


- as that at Dxbliz 1n Ireland the Worms have fed on Lettuce ve- 


ry readily, and that they grew as big as thoſe that were fed 
with Mwlberry-leaves, and did ſpin as much Silk, eating alſo no 
other Food z and that they will eat the Herb called Dardelior. 
Others have tryed that way of feeding them with Letixce , and 
not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some alſo affirm ,, that they. 
will thrive' on Poplar-trees , Plam-trees, and Apple-trees ; the 


- certainty whereof we leave to be decided by experience : But 


Time and mas- 


ner of hatching 


Silþ-worms 
Eg25e 


I ſee little reaſon for it, the S7/h-worm: being only an InſeF , and 
that 1t 1s generally the nature of 7-/eFs to feed on ſome certain 
ſpecifical matter ; therefore the only and principal way that is to 
be attempted for the propagating of this deſigne , 15 for ſome 
publick-ſpirited perſons to lay out ſome certain places of their 
Lands for the raiſing of AMulberry-trees, as before 1n our dilcourle 
of Fruit-trees we obſerved. 

About the beginning of May, when the Mulberry-tree be- 
gins to ſpread its Leaf, 1s the time the $7/hk-worzrs Eggs are as 1t 
were by nature adapted for a releaſe from their long confine- 
ment 3 that if you lay them in ſome window in the warm Sun, 
or carry them 1n a little Box between ſome pieces of Say, in ſome 
warm place about you , keeping them alſo warm in the night, 
they will ſoon appear in a new form : then cut ſome Paper full, 
of ſmall holes, and Jay over them , and over that ſome of your 
young Mulberry-leaves, and theſe ſmall Worms will ealily ftinde 
their way to their natural Food; and fo faſt as they are hatch- 
ed, they immediately apply themſelves to the Leaves. After 
they are thus betaken to the Leaves , you may place on them 
Tables or Shelves at convenient diſtances , according to the 
| wig of your Worms, and proportion of place you have for 
them. 


weir fkneſſes. -They are ſick four times in their feeding; the firſt common- 


ly about twelve days after they are hatched, and from that time 
at the end of every eight days, according to the weather , and 
their good or 1ll uſage: during which time of every {icknels, 
which laſteth two or three days, you muſt feed them but very 

little, 
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little, only to relieve ſuch of them as have paſt their ficknelſs 
before the reſt, and thoſe that ſhall not fall into their ſickneſs 
ſo ſoon. ' ” | | 

The whole time of their feeding is about nine weeks, during Th! tine ard 
which time you may feed them twice a day, by laying the frank. 
Leaves over them, as it were to cover them, and they will ſoon * 
finde a way through them; and as they grow in ſtrength and 
bigneſs , ſo may you feed them more plentifully and often. It 
{ is good tolet the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain, before you 
give them unto the Worms: You may keep them ſpread on a 
Table , in caſe they be wet; you may gather and keep them 
two or three days without any great iticonvenience, in caſe you 
live remote from Mulberry-trees, or the weather prove caſual. | | 
You muſt obſerve torid often their Shelves of their dung, and | 
the remainders of the Leaves, by removing the Worms when | 
they are faſt on the new Leaves laid on them; for "then may 
you remove eaſily the Worms with the Leaves, the. keeping 
clean of the Shelves, and the Room, being a principal means to 
preſerve them. Alſo remeber to keep their Room warm in 
cold and wet weather, ard to give them a little cool Air 1n hot 
weather. s | ts 
Let not the Room you keep them in be. too near the Tiles on 
the top of your Houſe, nor in any cold or moiſt Room belqw 3 
but be ſure to avoid all extreams __ En F- | 
When they have fed as' long as they are able, they look ,of Thir /piming. 
clear and Amber-colour , and are then ready to go to. work 3 
therefore it is then adviſed, that you make Arches between their 
Shelves with Heath made very clean , of with branches of Koſe- 
mary, ſtalks of Lavender, or ſuchlike : whereupon the Worms 
will faſten themſelves, and make their bottoms , which in about 
tourteen days are finiſhed. 
But the only way that I have ſeen practiſed, and the belt way, 
1s to make (mall Cones of Paper, and place them with tnetr ſharp 
ends downwards in rows; in each-of which put a Worm , as 
they appear to you to be ready to go to work, and there will 
they finiſh their bottom more compleat , and with lels walte 
than on any branches whatever. | — 
When they have finiſhed their bottoms , which will be in a- Tir 5reeding; 
bout fourteen days, then take ſo many as you intend to relerve 
for Breeders, and lay them by themſelves, and the Worms with- 
in will cat their way out in four or five days time 3 and when 
they come forth, it is adviſed that you put them together on 
lome piece of old Sey, Grogeram , the back-lide of old Yelpet, 
or the like, made fatt againit ſome Wall , or Hangings -1n your 
houle, ; but I have known them ſucceed very well on Tables, 
ec 
Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male having ſpent 
himſelf dies, and ſo doth the Female after ſhe hath Jain her 
Eggs : then take the Eggs up with the point of a knite, or 
ſuchlike, and put them 1nto a piece of $4, or ſuchlike, and _ 
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them in a Box amongſt Woollen Cloths, or ſuch other dry, and 
not warm place, till the next Spring. One of theſe Females will 
produce ſome hundreds of Eggs; therefore a tew kept for Seed 
or Increafe will be ſufficient , the reſidue put into an Ovea after 
the baking of bread , &*c. that it may be only hot enough to 
kill the Worms; for their gnawing their way out is fome pre- 
judice to the bottom. 


he winding of When you have obtained your bottoms , take off the Bags; 


the Silk, 


and having found their ends, put fix, ten, or more, in a Baſon 
of water toyether , where a little Gume-Tragacanth is mixed, 
and ſo you may eaſily winde them : The ſmall hairs of Silk ſel. 
dom break ; but if they do, they are eafily found again. If the 
Worms are not well fed , the Silk is ſmall, and eaſily breaks. 
Another way to make theſe Gummy Bottoms winde eaſlie , is 
this : Take Soap-boilers Liquor, or Lee which 1s very ſharp and 
ſtrong, and put therein your Bottoms, and ſet them over the 
fire till the Liquor be: ſcalding hot, and ſo let the Bottoms re- 
main therein about half a quarter of an hour, till the Gummi- 
neſs be diſſolved 3 then put the Bottoms into clean ſcalding 
water, and let them lie a while therein, then will they unwiade 
with much facility. A Lixivinmz made of Wood-afhes very 
ſtrong, will do as well as the aforeſaid Soap-boilers Liquor. 
There is a kinde of Tow, or rough ſort of Silk, that willnot 
winde up with the other 3 which may be prepared, and good 
Silk made thereof, and indifferent alſo of the Bags themſelves. 
The fine Skeins, after they have paſt through the Scorers, 
Throſters, and Dyers hands,may compare with. the tineſt. 


CHAP. 
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Of the common and known External Injuries, [n- 
COnVeniences , Enemies, and Diſeaſes incident 
to, and uſually af filing the Hucbandman in 
moſt of the Ways or Methods of. Agriculture 
before treated of ; and the ſeveral Natural 
and Artificial Remedies propoſed and made uſe 
of for the Prevention and "Removal of them. 


"Ince the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of the ſtate of 
i_) Bliſs or Paradiſe , all our Actions, Endeavours and Enter- 
priſes have been ſubject to the various and uncertain difpoſiti- 
ons of an Over-ruling Providence ; and alſo of Fortune , and 
unexpected chances and accidents; and more eſpecially the ſe- 
veral Actions'and Imployments that are incident and” belonging 
to this Noble Art of Agriculture, and its ſeveral branches be- 
fore treated of, that no oneexerciſed in H##handry can promiſe 
himſelf a peculiar Idemnity from the uſual misfortunes that ge- 
nerally attend it 3 which 1s the cauſe that at ſome time that ve- 
ry Commodity is dear and ſcarce , which at another time 1s 
cheap and plentiful ; and that fome Husbandmen have excel- 
lent Crops, and good ſucceſs at the ſame time, when others 
have the contrary. 

Theſe.very conſiderations have not only ſtirred up the Tzge- 
i045 to conlider of the Diſeaſes and Injuries themſelves , but 
alſo to ſeck after the means to avoid thoſe that of neceſſity at- 
tend them , and to prevent ſuch that may be prevented : which 
we tinde diſperſed 1n ſeveral Authors; and alſo finde to have 
been made uſe of by many of our Modern Ingenious Ruſticks, 
and not yet made publick : And firſt we will diſcourſe of ſuch 
injurics and inconveniences that proceed 


SECT... Kh 


From the Heawens, or the Air. 


This Iſland 1s generally ſubject to great heat or drought 11 Great heat or 
the Summer-time , which ſo much exticcateth and waſteth the ©%##- 
moiſture and Vegetative Nature of the Earth , that much of our 
common Field or open Land yields but a reafonable Crop of 
Corn, nor our open and wide Paſtures, or dry Lands, muc 
Graſs or feeding for Cattle 3 yet are theſe drieſt Summers moſt 

Gg propitious 


In Corn-Lands. 
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Is planting 
Irees. 


| propitious unto us, and in them do we reap the moſt copiaus 


Crops; but it is becauſe we have ſo much low grounds undet 
the Shelter, and ſo many Inclofures defended from the deſtru- 
Ctive and ſweeping Summer-Airs, where in thoſe dry years we 
have our richeſt Harveſts 3 ſo that Nature it ſelf , and common 
Experience, hath chalked out unto us a remedy for our dry, bar- 
ren, and hunpry Lands and Paſtures , whether Common or Ap- 
propriate; againſt heat and drought, the two principal inconve- 
nienciesattending ttibſe Lands, if we had bur the hearts of men 
to make iſe of it. It is ſaid that in Cormwal they begin to pra- 
Riſe this Hurbardry, and plant Mounds and Fences with Timber- 
Trees, which growing tall, do much preſerve the Land from ma- 
lIi#hant Airs, and yield a great profit beſides. See more of this 
Remedy before in the Chapter of Incloſures. 

Heat or Drought alſg produces more particular incotvenien- 
cies Or injuries, as to Trees ſown or planted abroad in the open 
Fields, or in Incloſures, Gardens, ec. which 1s a very great 
check or impediment to the Husbandman 1n propagating them 
the preventions or remedies whereof are ſeveral. 

'1. Inthe drieſt and moſt barren Lands in Ezglaxd, if you ſow 
the ſarhe with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or any o- 
ther wood whatſoever, you may alſo ſow the ſame Land at the 
ſame time with Broozz, Furge, or ſuchlike 3 which will wonder- 
fully thrive on the worſt of Land, and become a ſhelter to the 
other Trees ; which when once they have taken ſufficient Root, 
will ſoon out-ſtrip the Furze or Broom : or you may raiſe Banks, 
and ſow them with Fxrze, which will ſoon make a Fence, under 
the ſhelter whereof you may Nurſe up other Trees; for it is 
molt evident, that the greateſt Trees that grow on the barreneſt 
Lands, had their Original in the ſame places where they grow, 
and is moſt probable that they were thus defended by ſome ſmall 
Buſh or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Cold, ec. till they arrived to 
ſuch height that they could defend themſelves. 

2. For ſuch Trees that re uſually planted in Hedg-rows , or 
other places of Incloſures, &c. which the heat and drought 
doth either impede their growth, or totally kill them, to the 
great diſcouragement of the Planter ; adde to the Roots of 
them, on the Surface of the Earth , a heap of ſtones, which is 
the beſt Additament, and will keep the roots and ground about 
it cool and moiſt in the Summer, and warm in the Winter, and. 
fortifie the Tree againſt Windes , &c. but where ſtones are not 
eaſily attained, heaps of Ferx, or any other Vegetable, Straw or 
Stubble, &c. will preſerve the ground moiſt, and inrich it with- 
al : but where neither ſtones nor Vegetables can be had conve- 
niently, after the Tree is planted, and good Mould or Earth ad- 
ded to the Roots, raiſe a Hillock about it of any manner of Turf, 
Earth, @*c. for it is not the height of the Earth above the 
ground about the Tree that injures 1t ſo much, as the depth of 
the Tree below the Surface or beſt Earth. 

3. In Gardens, and ſuch near places where you may be at 

hand, 


to Hu chandry.. 
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hand , and where you have .choice Plants that ſuffer by heart, 
Shadow is a principal remedy, as before we noted, or water in 
ſuch places where it may be commanded. ' ' | 


In ſeveral places Water is the principal thing deficient to make remedies for 
them pleaſant and profitable, and the means whereby to pro- 7# & #ater. 
cure it very tedious, coltly, and difficult : It is ſeveral ways at--.. 


tainable. | | 

I. By ſinking of Wells, which where they are very deep, 
ſome ule a large Wheel for Man or Beaſt to walk in to raiſe it ; 
others uſe a double Wheel with Cogs, which makes it draw ea- 
fier than the ordinary ſingle Wheel]; but this is not ſo good a 
way as the double Wheel with Lies, the Lize of the Wheel at 
your hand being ſmall and very long : this raiſeth a large Bucket 
of water with very much eaſe and ſecurity to the FWirder; the 
Method being uſual, needs no deſcription here. 

Bur if you havea deſire to raiſe a great quantity. of water out 
of a Well in a little time, there cannot be a more expeditious 
way, than to make at the end of the Winlace a harger Wheel, 
that may be two or three times the Diameter of the #Y#7ace, on 
which a ſmaller and longer Rope may be wound than that which 
raiſeth the Bucket, after this manner { So that when the Bucker 
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is in the Well, the ſmall Rope is all of it wound on the greater 
Wheel, the end whereof your Servant may take on his ſhoul- 
der, and walk or run forward until the Bucket be drawn up : 
In which Operation, r. Your Bucket may hold twenty or thirty 
Gallons, as you pleale, and yet drawn up with more eafe than 
one of ſeven or cight the ordinary way. 2. The Bucket may 
have a round hole 11 the middle of the bottom , with a Cover 
fitted to it like the Sucker of a Pump, that when the Bucket 
reſts on the water, the hole may open, and the Bucket fill ; and 
15 ſoon as you raiſe it, the Cover ſtops it immediately, which 
revents the diving of the Bucket. 3.On the outer Wheel may 
bo made teeth, with a ledge of Wood lo falling on it, that as 
you move forward it may not ſtop; but when the Bucket is as 
high as you intend it, then the ledge bearing againſt the teeth, 
ſtops the Bucket until you come to 1t, after the manner of the 
whcel of a Watch, Clock or Jack. 4. When the Bucket is up, 
Gas | you 
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How to mabs 


'ou may have a Receiver by, and ,a moveable Trough to ſlip 

under the Bucket , that when the Cover is raiſed by a ſmall 
cord faſtened to it inthe infide, the water may by it be con- 
veyed into the Receiver. By this nieans many Tuns of water 
may be drawn up in a little time : Tf your Bucket be large, or 
your Well deep, or the 'way but ſhort you have to go, you may 
uſe a Horſe. 

2. By bringing watet in P7pes or Gutters, which is eaſily 
done, the Spring or Stream from whence you bring it beiug 
ſomewhat higher than the. place where you deſire it. 

3. By raiſing water by Forcers, Purzps or Water-wheels, many 
and ſeveral are the Inventions whereby to eflect it ; but none 
more ealie, plain and durable, than the Perſcar-wheel betore- 
mentioned in the Chapter concerning the watering of Meadows. 

4. By making of Ciſterns or Receptacles for water, either for 
the Rain or ſome Winter-ſprings to fill them, whereby the wa- 
ter may be kept throughout the Summer. In this are we very 
deficient ; for on the Mountainous , dry, and upland parts of 
Spain, they have no other water than whar they ſo preſerve from 
the Rain, | 

It being the Cuſtom in France , where in many places water 
is ſcarce, to preſerve their waters in Ciſterns, as the French Ru- 
ral Poet adviſes. 


That if the place yon live in be ſo dry, 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh 5 
Then at ſome diſtance from your Garden make, 
Within the Gaping Earth, a ſpacious Lake, 

That like a Magazine may comprehend 

Th aſſembled Flouds that from the Hills deſcend 3 
And all the bottom pave with Chalkie Lome, &c. 


Alſo in Amſterdam and Venice, they keep their Ruin-water in 
Cellars made onpurpolc for Ciſterns , capacious enough to con- 
tain water for the whole year, it being renewed as oit as the 
Rain falls. Why therctore may we not here in England, on our 
aricſt hills, make places, Pools, or Ciſterns ſufficient to contain 
water enough for our Cittle for our Domeltick uſes , and alſo 
for our Garden-occalions, if we were but diligent 2 few years 
there are but yield us picnty of ſhowres to ſupply them , though 
not enough to ſupply the defe& of themz much more Rain fall- 
ing here than on the Continent where thoſe Pools and Cilſterns 
are more uſed ; for which cauſe this Htland is by them termed 
Matula Cali; and yet have we fo many thouſands of Acres of 
dry Lands uninhabited, untilled, and almoſt uſeleſs unto us from 
this only cauſe, and have fo calte means to remedy it. 

It you deitgne to make your Ciſterns under your houſe as a 


Ciiras to bold Cellar, Which is the beſt way to preſerve it for your Culinary 


Watts. 


uſcs; then may you lay your Brick or Stone with Tarrzs, and it 
will keep water very well 3 or you may make a Cement to joynt 
your 


to Husbanary. 
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your Stone or Brick withal, with a Compoſition madeof flacked 
and ſifted Lizee and Linſeed-0y!, tempered together with Tow 
or Cotten-Wooll. | © SRI RIO 

Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your 
Bricks for the Floor; then raiſe the. wall round about, leaytng 
a convenient ſpace behigde the wall to. ram in Clay, which may 
be done as faſt as you raiſe. the wall : So that when it 1s finiſhed, 
It will be a Ciſtern of Clay walled within with Brick and being 
in a Cellar, the Brick will keep the Clay. moiſt ( akhough empt 
of water ) that it will never crack; This I have known to hol 
water perfe&ly well in a ſhadowy place, though not in a. Cel- 
lar. Thus in any Gardens, or other places, may ſuch Ciſterns be 
made in the Earth , and covered over, the Rain-water being 
conveyed thereto by declining Channels running unto 1t,, into 
which alſo the Alleys and Walks may be made to caft their wa- 
ter in haſty ſhowres. Alſo in or near houſes, may the water that 
falls from them be conducted thereunto. RET OY 

But the uſual way to make Pools. of water on. Hills and 
Downs for Cattle , is to lay a good Bed of. Clay, near half a 
foot thick, and after a long and laborious ramming thereof, then 
lay another courſe of Clay about the ſame thickneſs, and ram that 

alſo very well : then pave it very well with F/izs, or other 

| Stones, Which not anly preſerves the Clay from the tread of 
Cattle, ec. but irom chapping of the Winde or Sun at ſuch 
times as the Pool isempty. Note alſo, that if there be the leaſt 
hole or chap in the bottom, it will never hold water , unleſs 
you renew the whole labour. £3 

Some have preſcribed | ways for the making of Artificial 
Springs, others for the making of Salt-water freſh ; but thoſe 
things being not yet fully experienced, we leave, being not wil- 
ling to trouble our Husbandman with fo great Philoſophical 1n- 
tricacies, tending rather to lead him from the more plain and ad- 
vantagious Method, to imaginary and fruitleſs attempts. 


Heat and Dronght do not always attend us, nor do they © Great cold 
frequently afilict us, efpecially in the greateſt part or proportion #14 Fre. 


of this Country , but that we have alſo a ſhare of a ſuperabun- 
dant Cold and Moiſture : but ſeeing that they do not ſo frequent- 
ly happen together as Heat and Drought uſually do, we will di- 
vide them. The cold that moſt afftlicts the Husbandman , is the 
bitter Froſts that ſoinetimes happen in the Wizter or Spring, and 
are beyond our power either to foreſce or prevent; yet that 
they may not injure us fo far as otherwiſe they might, we pro- 
pole theſe remedies or preventions. 

Some Lands are more inclinable and capacitated by their na- 
ture or ſcituation to ſutfer by bitter Froſts, than others are 5 as 
thoſe that Jie ona cold Clay or Chalk, more than thoſe that lie 
on a warm Sand or Gravel ; thoſe that lie moiſt, than thoſe that 
lie dry ; thoſe that lie on the North or Eaſt-(ides of Hills, than 
rnoie that he on the Soxth or Weſt - therefore it 1s good to 
plant or ſow ſuch Trees , Grains or Plants, that can leaſt a- 
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bide the cold in ſach grounds that are moſt warmly ſeated. 

And although that it 1s not an eaſe thing to alter the nature 
of the ground, yer is ir feaſible to take away the offenſive moi- 
ſture that doth ſo much cool the Land , whereof more hereafter 
it this Chapter; and alſo to place tuch Artificial defenſives a- 
gainſt the cold, that may very much remedy this inconvenience ; 
as we fee it is moſt evident, that the Froſts have a greater influ- 
ence where the Air hath its free paſſage, than where it is- ob- 
ftrufted : To which end we cannot but propoſe Encloſures , and 
planting of Trees as a remedy alfo for this Diſeaſe ; for any 
manner of ſhelter preſerves the Corn, young Trees, ec. from the 
injury that otherwiſe would happen to them ; as we fee in 


Snows, and drowning of Meadows , that the Snow and water 


prove defenſive againſt the cold. | 

In Gardens, and other nearer Plantations, the Spring-froits 
prove tnoſt pernicious 3 the general remedies whereof , where 
the fite and poſition of the place is not naturally warm , are 
Walls, Pales, or other Edifices, or tall hedges or rows of Trees, 
Whereof the Whitethorr , but chiefly Holly have the prehemi- 
'nence : but theſe ſeem remote, and rather preventions againſt 
the winde; the more nearer are the application of new Horſe- 
dung, of Litter that hath lain under Horfes , which applied to 
theroots of any tender Trees or Plants, preſerves them from the 
deſtructive Froſts; and alſo by covering whole Beds therewith, 
preſerves the Plants or Roots therein : Allo Straw, Hawm, Fern, 
or ſuchlike dry Vagetable, will defend any thing from the 
Froſts, although the Litter be to be preferred. 

But ſuch things that are not to be touched or ſuppreſſed, as 
Coleflower-plants , Gilliflower-ſlips , ec. the placing of Sticks 
like ſome Booth, or ſuchlike over them, and covering them with 
a Mat, or Canvas, or ſuchlike, doth very much detend them; 
giving them Sun and Airin temperate days, makes them the more 
hardy, and preſerves their colour. 

Farze, where it may conveniently be had, 1s a very excellent 
ſhelter and defence againſt Cold, being laid about Trees, or over 
Plants of what kinde foever: It breaks the violence of Winde 
ana Froſt beyond any thing elfe ; lying hollow of it (elf, doth 
not that injury to Plants that other things do without ſupport ; 
and proves many times better than a ſupported ſhelter. - 

Preſerving them alſo from Rain , unlels as much as 1s ſuffict- 
ent to nouriſh them, is a good prevention of Froſlts ; for the 
Froft injureth no Plant fo much as that which ſtands wet, as I 
have often obſerved , that Cyprus-trees and Koſemary ſtanding 
on very dry ground, haveendured the greatett Froſts , when 0- 
thers have periſhed by the ſame Froſts, ſtanding 1n moilt 
ground, although more in the ſheiter. Alſo the moit pernicious 
Frofts to Fruits ſucceed Rainy days; a dry Frolt rarcly hurts 
Fruit. 

Gilliflowers , and ſeveral other Flowers and Plants, receive 
their greateſt injury from wet 3 which it kept dry , endure ſevere 
colds the better. Hot- 
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Het-Beds ave mach in uſe for the propagating of Seeds in the 


Spring, &-c. which when they are covered, prove: ſecure re- 
oa | 


ES, 
 ConſdFvatories Wherein to remove your tender Plants in the 
Winter, are a uſual prevention of cold ; ſome whereof are made 
by ſome degrees warmer than others are , ſtitable to the ſeveral 
natures of the Plants to be preſerved. on 

But: che compleatelt Conſervatories, are large leaves of boards 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure over your 0r4nge or other Fruit- 
rrees, cloſely pruned againſt a Wall or Pale , and planted either 
againft your Chimney where you always keep a good fire , or 
againſt ſome Stove made on purpoſe. Aprecocks ſo planted a- 
gainſt an ordinary wall with Hel doofs , muſt needs avail much 
1n the Spring-time, to defend the youny and tender Fruit from 
the ſharp Froftsz and is a much more praGticable and furer way, 
than the bowing the branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe : Others 
hang Cloaths or Mats over the Trees in froſty nightsz bur theſe 
are troublefome. | | WG. 

It is evident , that part of the ſame Tree being nnder ſome 
ſhelter from the Rain will bear plenty of Fruit, when other part 
of the ſame Tree , being open to the Rain', bears bur little in 
cold and deſtructive Springs , though alike obvious to the cold 
arid winde: Therefore endeavour to preſerve your tender Wall 
_ from the wet , and you may the leſs fear the winde and 
cold. 

To lay open the roots of Trees in the Spring to 'keep them 
backwards from ſpringing, is a very proper prevention againſt 
the Froſts in Apples, Pears, ec. for we finde a forward Spring 
that excites the early Fruit too ſoon, proves very injurious to it, 
1n caſe any Froſts ſucceed. 

The freezing of water alſo proves ſometime an 1njury to the 
Husbandman, either by hindering his Cattle from drink, or by 
deitroying Fiſh that are confined m a ſmall Pond fo frozen : To 
prevent the latter, if you can, let there be ſome conſtant fall of 
water into it, though never ſo ſmall , which will always keep a 
vent open ſufficient to preſerve the Fiſh, who can as 1]l live 
without Air , as Terreſtrial Creatures can without water, Any 
conſtant motion prevents a total Congelation. 

If you lay a good quantity of Peaſe-hawm in the water, that 
part may he above; and part under the water, it is obſerved that 
the water freezes not within the Hawm , by reaſon of its cloſe 
and wartn lying together ; which will prevent the death of Fiſh, 
as well as breaking of the Ice. | 

Fruit when it is gathered into the houſe , is ſubject to be 
ſpoiled by Froſts; therefore be careful to lay it in dry Rooms, 
either ſeeled, thatched; or boarded 3 for in froſty weather the 


condenſed Air, which is moſt in ſuch Rooms , adhering to the 


Fruit, freezeth and deſtroyeth it 5 which is uſbally prevented, 
covering them with Straw, ec. but belt of all by placinga Veſ- 
fel of water near them, which being of a colder nature than the 

Fruit, 
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Fruit, attra&ts the moiſt Air to its ſelf , to the preſervation of 


the Fruit, even to admiration. 


© Great Rains prove injurious to ſuch Lands that are of them- 


ſelves moiſt.enough :. for .the remedy whereof , and to prevent 


ach injuries, ſee more in the next Sedzor. 
.. Inſach Lands that lie at the bottoms or foot of. Hills, where | 
the great falls of Rain do annoy the Corn or Grals , care is to 


be taken for the conveying away of the water by Channels or 


"Paſſages made for that, purpoſe. 


In the. time. of Harveſt the greateſt Enemy the Husbandman 


"uſually finds is Rain, againſt which the beſt remedy 1s Expediti- 


on; To make, Hay whileſt the Sun ſhines. | 

It is a grand neglet, that:there are not ſome kinde of. Artificial 
ſhelters made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy 
conveyance of Corn into ſhelter in dripping Harveſts;. and there 
to remain, till fair Weather,and leiſure will admit of a more fate 
carriage. 

Worthy of commendation is the practiſe uſed in Soxmerſet- 
ſhire, &-c. where they lay, their Wheat-(heaves in, very large 
ſhocks or heaps in the Fields, and ſo place them, that they will 
abide any; wet fora long time; when .on the contrary 'in #//t- 
ſhire, and. other more Southernly Counties, they leave all to the 
good. or bad weather, though Ge remote from Barns, ſometimes 
to their yery, great detriment ; ſo naturally flothful and igno- 
rant are ſome people, and naturally ingenious and induſtrious 


_ are other. 


Where their Lands lie two or three miles from their Barns, as 
in {ome places in Champion Conntries they do, the covered Reek- 
ſitaval ({ much in uſe Weſtward ) muſt needs prove of great ad- 
vantage in wet or dry Harveſts, to fave long draughts at fo buſte 
a time, | | 

Where Lands lie at a far diſtance the one from the other, ſe- 
veral Barns built asthe Land requireth, are very convenient for 
the more ſpeedy houſing of the Cora, for the better preſerving 
of it , the more eaſe thraſhing it out, the more convenient to- 
thering of the Cattle with the Straw, and for the cheaper diſpo- 
ſing of the foi] for the improvement ot the Land ; where on the 
contrary, one great Barn cannot lie near to every part of a large 
Farm, nor can Corn be ſo well preſerved in it, nor with ſo much 
advantage diſpoſed into Mows nor thraſhed, nor the fother nor 
ſoil ſo eafily diſperſed. 

High-winds prove very pernicious and injurious to the Huſ- 
bandrman in ſeveral reſpects, to his Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, 
Corn, Ec. as many 1n the plain, open, or high Countries, by wo- 
ful experience do finde : To prevent which as to Buildings, by 
common experience and obſervation we finde, that Trees are the 
only and moſt proper ſafeguard ; for which the Exeh is the belt, 
although it be long a growing. Next unto that the El, which 
ſoon aſpires to a good height and full proportionable body , and 


15 thickeſt in the branches, and-will thrive in moſt Lands ; bur 


any 
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ariy Trees are better than none. As to Fruits, Walls, Pales, or a- 
'ny other Buildings, are a good prevention and ſecurity for Gar- 
den-fruits 3 but for want' of that, Hedges and Rows of Trees 
may be raiſed at an eaſterate, and in little time. 

As to Timber, or other Trees, which are alſo ſubje&t to be 
ſubverted or broken by 'high windes, to abate the largeneſs of 
their Heads , proves a good prevention, eſpecially the Elm, 
which ought to have its Boughs often abated, elfe will it be 
much more ſubject to be injured by high windes than any other 
Tree. 7 

Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth , receiveth 
the moſt damage from high windes, which may in ſome mea- 
ſure be prevented. Againſt the Spring-windes, which' nips the 
young Buds, and afterwards bloweth them from the Poles , a 
good Pale or Thorn-hedge much advantageth ; but againſt the 
boyſterous windes, when they are at the tops of the Poles, a tall 
Row of Trees incompaſling the whole Hop-Gardern 1s the beſt 
ſecurity in our power to give them. Alſo be ſure to let their 
Poles be firm and deep in the ground. 

As to Corr , windes ſometimes prove an injury to it in the 
Ear, when they are accompanied with great Rains , by lodging 
of it: but the greateſt injury to it 1s 1n the Graſs, when it 1s 
young, (I mean Winter-corn) the fierce bitter blaſts in the 
Spring deltroying whole Fields: The only and ſure remedy or 
prevention againſt this Diſeaſe is Incloſure , 'as before we noted 
of Cold. | n 

In Spain, &c. where the Miſt of Superſtition hath dimmed Thunder and 
the Spiritual and Natural ſight , the Ringing of Sacred Bells, 77, Hats 
the uſe of Holy Water, &c. are made uſe of to Charm the Evil © 
Spirit of the Air , which very frequently in thoſe hotter Cli- 
mates territies the Inhabitants , that he may be a lutle more fa- 
vourable unto them than others: But it cannot enter into my 
thoughts or belief, that any thing we can do here , either by 
Noiſes, Charms, ec. or by the ule of Bays, Lawrel, &c. can 
prevail with ſo great a Natural Power, and fo much beyond 
our Command; Prayers unto God excepted, which are the on- 
ly Securities and Defentives againſt fo Potent and Forcible E- 
nemies. 

Bliehting and Mildews have been generally taken to be the j,;1,,,,. 
ſame thing , which hath begotten much errour z and the ways 
and means uſed for the prevention and cure, have milcarried 
through the ignorance of the Diſeaſe : For 

Mildew is quite another thing, and different from blaſting 
Mildews , being cauſed from the Condenſation of a fat and molt 
Exhalation in a hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and 
Vegetables of the Earth, and alſo from the Earth its ſelf; which 
by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the Air in the night , or in the 
upper ſerene Regioa of the Air, is condenſed into a fat gluti- 
nous matter, and falls to the Earth again; part whereof relts on 


the leaves of the Oak , and ſome other Trees whole leaves are 
H h tmooth, 
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ſmooth, and: do not eaſily admit the moiſture :nto-them , as the 
Elm. or other rougher . leaves do which Mildew becomes the 


| principal Food for the:induſtrious Bees, being of its ſelf ſweet, 


and eaſily convertible into Honey. 


__. Other; part thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, be- 
0 {porting the Stalks with a different (from the natural) colour; and 


ing of a: glutinous ſubſtance by the heat of the Sun, doth ſo 
binde up the young, tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the impertect Grain 
therein ; which occaſioneth it to be very light in the Harvelt, 
and yield a: poor and lean Grain 1n' the Heap. 
© But if after this Mildew falls, a ſhowre ſucceeds, or the winde 
blow ſtifly, it waſheth or ſhaketh it off, and are the only natural 
Remedies againſt this ſometimes heavy Curſe. 

Some adviſe in the Morning after the Mildew is fallen, and 
before the riſing of the Sun, that two men go at ſome conveni= 
ent diſtance in the Furrows, holding a Cord ſtretched ſtreight 
betwixt them 3 carrying it ſo, that it may ſhake otf the Dew 
from the tops of the Corn, before the heat of the Sun hath thick» 
ned it. 

It is alſo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open grounds , where the 
winde may the better ſhake off this Dew ; this being looked 
upon to be the only. inconvenience Incloſures are ſubject un- 
to: but it is evident, that the Field-lands are not cxempt trom 
Mildews, nor yet from Smut where it is, more than in Incloſed 
Lands. 

The ſowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and doubt- 
leſs is the belt Remedy againſt Mildews; by which means the 
Wheat will be well filled 1n the Ear before they fall, and your 
increaſe will be much more : As for curiolity ſake , Wheat was 
ſown 1n all Moneths of the Year; that ſown in July produ- 
ced fuch an increaſe that is almoſt incredible. In France they 
uſually ſow before Michaelmas. 

Bearded-Wheat 15 not ſoſubject to Mildews as the other , the 
Fibres keeping the Dew from the Ear. 

Hops ſuffer very much by Mildews ; which if they fall on 
them when ſmall, tota]ly deſtroy them. The Remedies that may 
be uſed againſt it , is when you perceive the Mildews on them, 
to ſhake the Poles in the Morning. 

Or you may have an Engine to caſt water likeunto Rain on 
them , which will walh the Mildew from them : And if you 
have water plenty in your Hop-garden, it will quit the coſt, in 
{ſuch years Hops being uſually fold at a very high rate. 
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From the Water and Earth. 


Next unto thoſe 4#rial -or Celeſtial injuries which deſcend 
upon us, we ſhall diſcourfe of ſuch that proceed from the #e- 
Fer and Earth , that do alſo in a very great meaſure at ſome times 
and 1n ſome places affli&-us, proving great impediments to thoſe 
Improvements that might awe os eafily accompliſhed , and 
alſo great detriments unto the Countryman upon that which he 
hath already performed, 


As the want of water 1n ſome places proves a great impedi- Mb watt 


ment and injury to the improvement and management of Ruſtick * 


Afﬀairs , ſo doth the ſuperabundant quantity ; either from the 
flowings of the Sea over the low Marſh-Lands at Spring-tides 
and High-waters, or from great Land-flouds , but principally 
from the low and level ſcituation of the Land; where it is ſub- 
je to Springs, Over-flowings, e*c. Po 92s | 
[t is evident that much good Land hath for many Ages yield- 


ed little benefit , by reaſon of the high. waters that ſometimes ? 


have covered it over, and deſtroyed that which in the intervals 
hath grown; and hath-alſo over-flown much good Land fo fre- 
quently, thatit hath become uſeleſs : but by the extraordinary 
charge, labour, art and induſtry of ſome publick-ſpirited per- 
-ſons , very great quantities thereof have been gained from the 
power of that Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as may be obſer- 
.ved in thofe vaſt Levels of rich Land 1n Lincolnſhire ; and Tork- 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, &-c. in our Age recovered. Many other 
vaſt Flats and Levels there-are on the Borders of this Kingdom, 
that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or intereſt: of a private 
Purſe to attempt, yet to the publick at a publick charge would 
redound to an infinite advantage , and not only maintain thon+ 
ſands at work, ( imployment being the: yamry check to fatious 
ſpirits) but bring in an yearly increaſe of; wealth, one of the prin- 
cipal Supports of this Kingdom againſt -its Enemies and that 
without'the hazards of an Indian Ypyage. | = 


ending. 


Over-flowing 
the Sea. 


Land-flouds in ſome places, . eſpecially on the oreat Flats and Land-flouds: 


Levels, prove a great annoyance-to.the Husbandman , that it 
is of equal concerament 'to divert-the Land-flouds, from ſome 
Lands, asito drain the water that reſides upon it;, and otherwiſe 
-annoys 1t.. | | 033.05 i 
': As we ſee in the Draining the Great Leyel betgeen Tork- 
ſhire and. Lincolnſhire by the Ile of Axho/x:, where the great Ri- 
:yer 14le, .Navigable of its (elf, that formerly paſſed: with its great 
'Land-floutds.through the vaſt Leyeli on the Torkghire: fide of 4x- 
holm , by the Art and induſtry of the Drainers,!,through'a new 
Cut, is carried into Trezt on the other (ide af the Ie, that the 
-Draining' of that Great Level, which otherwiſe *'might ſeem im- 
poſlible to be done, by that _ means became molt feaſible : Na 
BYGF 2 that 
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that here we need ſay no more, but that as the conveniency of 
the place will permit, you divert the Land-flouds and Streams 
before you attempt a through Draining, if it be feaſible and re- 
quiſite, leſt you multiply your: coſt ,- and be at laſt fruſtrate of 
your purpoſe. 

_ The greateſt of our In-Jand annoyances to Husbandry, occaſi-. 
oned by water, is. from the ftanding or reſiding of water-on our 
Hat and level Mariſhes, Meadows, or other Lands, whether occa- 
ſfione2 from Rains, Springs, or otherwHe. 

> Where'thereis any: defcent or declining of Land, by cutting 
Drains to the loweft part, it 1s moſt eaſily performed. 

But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it &s much more diffi- 
chle; yet are there few fuch Levels, but there are placesor Cur- 
rents for the water to paſs out of them , which you muſt ſink 
deep and wide enough to drain the whole, and then make feve- 
Tal: drains from each part of the Marſh or Level , beginning large 
and wide at the mouth of:the Drain; 'and letlening by degrees, 
4s-it extends to the extreamsof the Land you drain. ' Be ſureto 
make the Drains deep enough to draw the water from under the 
Marſh or'Bog , and make enough 'of them that 'may Jay it 
thronghlv dry. | 
-Tf you'cantiot make a paſſage deep enough to take the water 
away'trom the bottom oft your Drain, which in many places is 
a'ipreat impediment of this improvement', either by. yeaſon that 
yoy cannot cat through anothers Land , or that the paſſage be 
10hg;'orithatifome River is'near, which will be apt-to revert upon 
Jobs orſbehlike, then may-an Enginecommanded by-the winde 

eof great uſe'\gnd cet, that ' which by-any other way could 
not be 'done-5 the defeription whereof {ce before in the third 
Chapter:' -Aecording to the height you raiſe the water , may 
you proportion the greatneſs or ſmalneſs; of your Engine. You 

ced not:fearwinde fufficient at onetime or other to keep your 
Drains'emyty: for during the greateſt Calms, are uſbally the 
greateſt Droughts ; and+in the wetteft/1eaſons windes areſeldom 
wanting, «ſpecially on'/Flats and Levels. 
'Over-much moiſture proves alſo very mjurious to-Corn , and 
other Plantations; the-ufual remedy. whereof is to lay ithe Land 
high in Ridges , and-ctit"Drains at the; ends of the Furrows to 
Yaffy away the ſapetfluous water. | 
-:Jn Orchardeand Gardens it / uſually hinders the growth and 
profperity-:of Trees and other Plants, - againſt which, the beſt 
remedy 1s to double the Land ; that 1s, by abating the: one-half 
thereof aþout 4-foot more or Heſs, according to the 'nature and 

bodnefs oP the Soil, in long Walksor Rows about.ſevenor ten 

t' broad; 'as-to: you ſeemsbeſt and molt convenient., ,and- 
i-en theother mibanks or borders z- fo-that you will-then have 


_ theaſ& banks liedryto theibottom of 'your' Walks, and/all. of \the 


belt of th&Mould, on which you may- plant' your Trees, 'eft- 
Where” they awill thrive as well -as or any other drier Land;, ibe- 
ingplanted ſhallow, © »' A or 
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Take this as a. general; Obſervation 1n Agriextteite, "that moſt 
of the barren and unimproved Lands in E-glard are fo , either 
becauſe of Draught, or the want of Water or Moiſture , or that 
they are poyloned or glutted with too much : therefore Jet every 
Husbandman make the beſt uſe of that water that runs through 
his Lands, and by preſerving what falls upon his Lands , as we 
| have at large before direfted in this Treatiſe, and drain or con- 
vey away that which ſuperabounds and offends 3 then would 
there be a far greater plenty of all manner of Tillage and Cat- 
tle, to the. great inriching of this Kingdom. 

Water isalfo very offenſive in our Dwelling-houſes, that we 
cannot make Cellars for Beer, ec. which may' be ſeveral ways 
cured or. prevented. 

Either by -laying the bottom and ſides of the Cellar with 
Sheet-Lead, and a Floor of boards thereon to: preſerve it from 
injury. Several ſuch Cellars there are m. ſome Cities and Towns 
that lie low in the water; but this is too coſtly a way for our 
Husbandman. 

Another way is to: joynt your Bricks or Stone with Tarth, 


or the Cement before deſcribed in this Chapter for the keeping | 


in of water in Cifterns. 

Alſo-you may Bed yaur Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or 
Stone it-oyer, after the: ſame manner as we directed before in 
this Chapter; for the keeping of water; Oc. 

Or you may ſink a Well or Pit near your Cellar, and ſonte- 
What lower than it, into which you place a Pump, that at ſuch 
Kimes as water. annoys you, it may by that means-be'removed. 

Spmegimes it happens ' chat the Floor of the Houſe you live 
in, or the Barn you lay your Corn in, are. damp or moiſtened by 
certain Springs, that ſome times or other do annoy them, to your 
great detriment, as well to your health, as mjnry to- your Goods 
or Carn;. which it the /foituation of the place will-bear it';-as 
molt uſually it will, the cutting of. a Trench or Ditch round a- 
bout the ſame, of ſuch depth as.you may .drain it ' dry by'the 
fll that is naturally from it, will cure” this diſeaſe. This Ditch 
or Trench may be paved, walled on. the ſides , and covered: as 
you pleaſe; ſo that the Brick or Stone of the Wall on'the fide 
next the Figuſe or Barn be notlaid-with Mortar , 0 geeveny the 
1fue of the Wates from the Earth into it. | 


Much-Land there. 1s mn England 'that is capable of a'very 4t S102 Shrubs, 
ſta &c 


impraventent, 'by-removing thoſe common' and ftnbborn O 
cles, as Stones, Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, &c. which'iare naturally 
produced.jtimiany places: 3; oand the faint-heartet, ; lazy;and ſome- 
times beggerly Husbandman, had-rather lee them grow and fuck 
aut .the Marrow. and Fat'of his: Land, than -beftoiw'any coft'or 
pains to remove them , and is contented with aw and then a 
bundle ofi Buſhes, &c;- when the removal of 'thern' 'would not 
nnly. be ar amprovement iof his Land-by their abſ@ce., but'the 
materials lh 


than,: _ bedome alfoian: .additional improvempat. . 


Ad 


Ives, by a right and judicious way of - ordering | 
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\ As firſt of Stozes; which being picked up, and laid on heaps 
about the roots of either Fruit or Timber-trees planted on the 
Bounds, and in Rows on the Land, ts a very great help and ad- 
vantage tothe growth of ſuch Trees ; and faves the labour of 
carrying them off the ground ; which charge uſually exceeds 
the charge of picking them up: This only w here Stones offend, 
Or are injurious. . 
 8hrubs, Goſs, Broom, ec. prove a very great annoyance to 
Husbandry 5 and the difficulty and charge in plucking them-up; 
15s the principal impediment: to their removal , to ſuch that are 
4 ignorant of the moſt dextrous ways uſed to that purpoſe; the' 
beſt whereof I finde to be: this, deſcribed by Mr. Plat; Yiz. A 
very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like unto a Dung-fork , with 
three Graifts or Tines, only:much bigger, according to-the big- 
neſs of the Shrubs. you uſe 1t aboutz the upper part thereof is a 
very ſtrong and long $tazl, or handle, hke a Leaver : Now ſet 
this Inſtrument at a convenient diſtance from the Root ilope- 
wiſe, and with a Hedging-beetle drive it ina good depth z then 
lift. up the 8#az/ , and placeſunder it acroſs an Iron-bar, or ſuch- 
like Fulciment, to keep it ſtreight , and that it ſink not into the 
ground. a 4 
a Then take hold of the Cord that before ought to have been 
;faſtened to the top of the $+az/, and by this means may you Era- 
dicate any Shrubs, ec. If it will not/doat once, place it on the 
other ide, ec, nh no Hiatt TIT 
;{- Theſe. Byſhes, Brakes, and ſuchlike ,: though they are. of little 
worth oryſe for any other thing, yet are they very:neceſfary and 
-beneficial'to- improve the Land by burning: them, being dry, ei- 
chap. s, -ther by themſelves, or under heaps of Turf, Earth, &c. as be- 
fore we obſerved. | |. Brett 
weeds, . Some Lands are 'more prone and ſubje&-to Weeds, and that in 
ſome years than other, which is ' often eccaſioned: by water 
ſanding on: it, deſtroying;the Corn and ſuch Seeds that arc u- 
Aually ſown 1n it, and nouriſhing ſuch Weeds that motft delight 
in moiſture; the only remedy whereof is to lay it' dry, and add 
ſome convenient drying : and lightmog' materials: or compolts 
. thereon ,, as 84d, Aſbes, Ec. THETT DI q 
_ ': Alſo ſome ſorts of Dungs-or Manures cauſe Weeds'; as Dung 
made of Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſuchlike:, laid on/Lands in any 
great quantity, without any other mixture of Horſe-dlu#g, Sheeps- 
dung, Lime; Aſhes, or {fuchlike hot Compoſt, which do in ſome 
meaſure correct the cold and {luggiſh: quality of it; but in ſome 
_ years, and+gn ſome Lands ,- any ordinary cold 'Dung begets 
Weeds, Which injure the Corn more':than the fatneſs of the 
.Dung advantages; therefore. Lime, 'Marld, Chatk; Aſhes, Ec. art 
:to by prefexxed in; moit Lands. . | oe : 
> 1;; Weeds in Paſture-landsare beſt deſtroyed, by burning of it 1n 
chap. s.— -Fprbs-; (as before we diſcovered) 'or by: Plowing: of it without 
+ QUININge, 1, ye i 6119 018067 06 ati h YO 4 [OY < 
Caves Flag,” Ruſpes, Flagr,and ſuchlike Aquaticks,: are belt deſtroyed by 
2A draining 3 
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draining; ſo that you cut your Drains below the-roots thereof, 
that it may take away the matter that feeds them. 


The Sowthi/tle proves a great annoyance to ſome Lands, by sothifile. 


killing the Graſs, Corn, &xc. although it be a ſure Token of the 
Krength of the Land : The way to deſtroy them ,' is'to cut them 
up by the roots before feeding-time z the advantage you will re- 
ceive, will anſwer your expence, and more. 


The way to deſtroy this fo common and known an annoyance, x. 


1s to iow 1t off in the Spring , whether with an Iron or Wooden 
Sythe, it matters not, for it will eaſily [break ; which work reite- 
rate the ſame year as faſt as it grows, and it is confidently affirm- 
ed, that it will kill and deſtroy the Fer for ever after. 

Improvement and bettering the Land by $oyling, Marling or 
Liming, &c. is alſo a principal remedy againſt all manner of 
Broom, Furze, Heath, and other ſuchlike trumpery, that delight 
only 1n barren Lands. 


Very much differing from Mildews 1s the blighting of Corn ; lights aud 


the Mildews proceeding from a different cauſe , and happening 5" 


only in dry Summers, when on the contrary Blighting happens 
in wet,' and is alſo occaſioned through the too much fatneſs and 
rankneſs in Land; as is obſerved that ſtrong Lands are uſually 
ſown with Barley, Peaſe, or ſuchlike, to abate the fertility there- 
of before it be ſown with Wheat , which would otherwiſe be 
ſubject to Blights or Blaſting. | 

Alſo Wheat ſown on level or low Land, in moiſt years is ſub- 
ject to the ſame inconveniencies ; for you may obſerve , that the 
Wheat that grows on thetops of the ridges in moiſt years, to be 
better and freer than what grows in the Furrows, which is uſu- 
ally blighted by means of water and fatneſs lying more about it 
than the other; for Wheat naturally affects to be kept dry on 
moilt and ſtrong ground : Therefore as moiſture, and the richneſs 
of the ground together, occaſions this difeaſe, by knowing there- 
of you may eaſily remedy it, by laying your Land on high 
Ridges ; which if it be never ſo rich, the Wheat growing there- 
on will hardly be blighted, if not overcome with moiſture. 


Smut ſeems to proceed from the ſame caule ; therefore need we 5m. 


to ſay the lels. 

Oaly that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds from other cauſes, as 
by ſowing of Smwutty-corn, by ſoiling the Land with rotten Ve- 
getables, as Straw, Hawm, Fern, &C. | 

It is contidently aftirmed, that the ſmutty Grains of Wheat be- 
ing ſown, will grow and produce Ears of Smut : but I confeſs I 
have not yct tryed, and ſhall therefore ſuſpend the belief thereof 
till I have. 

The owing Wwhcar that is mixed with Smut, doth general- 
ly produce a Smutty Crop ( whether the Smut it ſelf grow. or 
not) unleſs 1t be firſt prepared by liming of it 3 which is thus 
done : firſt Jake your Lime, and then moilten your Corn, and 
{tir them well together, &c. and ſow it. 

Or by ſtceping of it in Brie, either of which are good pre- 
ventions againſt the Smut, You 
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You may alſo prepare the ground by Liming, or other ways of 
inriching it, with ſharp or ſaline Dungs or Soils, and it will pro- 
duce Corn free from Smut ; for it is moſt evident, that Land 
often ſown with the ſame Grain, or much out of heart, produces 
a ſmutty Crop, as may be eaſily perceived where the ſame Seer 
hath been ſown on two ſorts of Land of difterent goodneſs, the 
one Crop hath been ſmutty, the other free; ſo that Smuttinefs 
ſeems to bea kinde of ficknelſs incident to Corn , which may by 
the aforeſaid, means be cured; which if the Smuts themſelves 
would really grow, and produce Smut again, all Remedies pro- - 
poſed, and attempts to that purpoſe, were needleſs. 


SECT. III. 
From ſeveral Beaſis. 


Againſt the Treſpaſſes of Domeſtick Cattle breaking out of 
your Neighbours grounds into yours, it's needleſs to fay any 
thing, every one knowing that a good and ſecure Fence 1s the 
beſt prevention, and a Pound the beſt remedy or cure , if the o- 
ther will not ſerve. But other Beaſts there are that no ordi- 
nary Fences will keep out , and will hardly be brought to the 
Pound. 

As Foxes, which uſually torment the laborious Husbandman, 
by taking away and deftroying his Lambs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. 
that in ſome places near great Forreſts and Woods , they can 
hardly keep any thing but under lock and key : againit which 
Gins are uſually made uſe of; which being baited, and a Train 
made by dragging raw fleſh acroſs his uſual paths or haunts unto 
the Gin , it proves an inducement and a ſnare to excite him to 
the place of his deſtruction. 

A Fox will prey on any thing he can overcome, and feeds on 


_ all ſorts of Carrion ; but the food he moſt delights in is Poultry. 


He proves injurious and deſtructive to Coney-warrens, and de- 
{troys Hares alſo, whom he taketh by his ſubtilty and deceit. 

They may be taken with Greyhounds, Hounds, Terriers and 
Nets, as well as Gins. 

It is allo a very commendable and Noble Exerciſe in our No- 
bility and Gentry, to Hunt theſe deſtructive Bealtsz and did they 
proſecute it at their breeding times, and at other times alſo , with 
an intent to deſtroy the whole Brecd or Kinde, there would ſoon 
be an end of them. 

The 0#ter is a pernicious deſtroyer of Fiſh, either in Pond or 
Brook , and her abode is commonly under the goot or ſtem of 
ſome Tree near the water, whence ſhe expects #0 : By her 
diving and hunting under water, few Filh are able to eſcape her. 

They are taken either by inſnaring them under the water by 
the Rivers (ide, as you may do a Hare on the Land with Hare- 
pipes 3 or by hunting them with Dogs, where you alſo make uſe 
of the Spear. 


In 
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In fevexal, places the Husbandman- fiffers nuch by Coneys and cos, Hare, 
Hares that feed down his' Corn, exc, when it isyoung, cfpecis &c- 
ally in hard Winters z and in many. places they. have nor 4iberry 
to ſecure/thetr own from them, +»- 2-003 offs © | 
The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Cora ; yet where? there 'are 
many of them , the Conntryman may leſſen their\number. as he 
ſces cauſe; eitzer by Hunting or Courſing thenr jar ſeaſonable 
times, or by ſcttiag of Harg-pipes where he findstheir haunts;'or 
by tracing them 1n the, Snow. tl 4 gr rome 
Coneys are deltroyed or taken either: by Ferrets and Parſe- 
nets in thctr Buries, or by Hayes,  or:by Curs, Spantels, or Tom- 
blers bred up tor that ſport , or by Gins, Pitfalls or Snares, which 
ſome Ingenious Countrymen will prepare z the goodneſs of the 
Game, rather than the. prevention of the damage |,” prompting 
them thereto. 4 ENFTT  NTTS 5 
It is not a little 1njury, theſe Animals' do to 'Warrers, Dovwe- Poll-cats, mned- 
houſes, Hen-rooſts, &c. but the ways by taking them'in Hutches, /''s 414 Stores. 
and in {mall. Iron-gins like Fox-gins, are ſo well known, that 1 
need ſay nothing of it, 1)! 0) offs | 
Oaly that to prevent Po//-cats , or ſuchlike, from deſtroying 
your Pigeon-honſe, be ſure, if you can, to eredt:.it where you 
may have a Ditch or Chanel of Water to run round it, and it will 
keep _ Vermine from making their Burroughs under the 
round. | | 
p Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry , by looſe- les, or 
ning the Earth, and deſtroying the Roots of Corn, Graſs, Herbs, ""* 
Flowers, &c. and allo by caſting up Hills, to the great hinde- 
rance of Corn, Paſtures, &c. | 
The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is by Traps 
that fall on them, and ſtrike the ſharp Tines or Teeth through 
them 3; and 15 ſo common, that it needs no deſcription. 
But the beſt and compleateſt fort of Inſtrument: to dc:{troy 
them that I have yet ſeen, is made thus : Take a ſmall board of 
about three inches and a half broad, and five inches long : on the 
one {ide thereof raiſe two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, at 
each, one end like unto the two end-Hoops of a Carriers Wag- 
gON, or a Tilt-boat , capacious enough that a Mole may ealily 
pals through them : in the middle of the board make a hole a- 
bout the bigneſs that a Goole-quill may paſs through; ſo 1s that 
part finiſhed : then have in readineſs a ſhort ſtick, about two 
inches and a ha!f long, about the bigneſs that the end thereof 
may juſt enter the hole in the middle of the board. Alſo you 
muſt cut a Haſel, or other (tick, about a yard, or yarg and halt 
long , that betng ſtuck into the ground, may ſpring up like un- 
to the Springs they uſually ſet for Fowl, ec. then make a link 
of Horſe-hair very ſtrong that will eaſily (lip, agd faften it to the 
end of your {tick that ſprings : Alſo have in readineſs four ſmall 
hooked ſticks; then go to the Furrow or paſlage of the Mole, 
and after you have opened it, fit 1n the little board with the 
bended Hoops downwards, that the Mole when ſhe paſles that 
I 1 way, 
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way , may -go dire&ly through the two femicircular Hoops : 
ir $4 you fix the board down, put the Hair-ſpring through the 
hole in the middle of the board, and place it round, that it may 
anſwer to the two-end Hoops, and with the fmall ſtick ( gently 
put into: the hole to ſtop the knot of the Hair-ſpring) place it in 
the Earth inthe paſſage, and by thruſting in the four hooked 
ſticks, faſten it, and cover it with Earth; and then when the Mole 
paſleth that way, either the one way or the other, by diſptacing 
or removing the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly down- 
wards, the knot paſſeth through the hole, and the Spring takes 
the Mole about the neck. Though this deſcription ſeem tedious, 
yet the thing is very plain, and eafily performed, and much chea- 

r, ſurer and ftealible than the ordinary way. 

Others deſtroy them very expeditioutly by a Speddte, waiting 
in the Mornings when they uſually ſtir, and immediately caſt them 
up; eſpecially about March when they breed, by turning up the 
Hills whereunder they lay their Young , they uſually making 
their Neſts in the greater Hills , and are moſt eaſtly difcerned : 
then alſo will the Old Ones come to ſeck their Young, which you 
may preſently take. 

The Pot-trap is by ſome munch commended , which is a deep 
Earthen-veſlel fet in the ground to the brim in a Bank or Hedg- 
row 3 which wiſely ſet and planted at all times, but eſpecially 
in the natural ſeaſon.pf Bucking-time, about March, will deſtroy 
them inſenſibly. | | 

Alſo where Moles annoy your Gardens , Meadows , or fuch 
places where you are not willing to ig or much break the 
ground , fuming the holes with Brimſtone , Gzrlick, and other 
unſavoury things, will drive them out of the ground that was 
befare infeſted with them. 

But the putting a. dead Mole in a Common Haunt, wil] make 
them abſohutely forſake it. " 

Every Countryman almoſt is ſenſible of the great injuries and 
annoyances they receive from thefe Vermine , both in the Fields 
where they raiſe Nurſeries of Trees, in their Gardens where they 
ſow and plant Beans, Peaſe, ec. and 1n their Houſes, Barns, and 
Corn-recks. 

In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, &-e. I know no readier way 
to deſtroy them, than by placing an Farthen-pot in the ground, 
and covering it with a board, with a hole in the middle thereof, 
and over the board to lay Hawmr or ſuchlike rubbiſh, under 
which the Mice ſeek for ſhelter, and ſoon finde their Trap to re- 
cerve them. | 

The ufual way of building Recks of Corn on Stavals ſct on 
ftones, is the only prevention againſt Mice , and has proved fo 
ſucceſsfu}, that ig ſome places large Edifices are built on ſuch 
_— that they ſupply the defect of Barns, being covered like 
them. 

Granaries alſo I have feen built after the ſame manner : Binnes 
or Hutches for Corn may be placed on Pins like the other, and 
| prove 
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prove fecure places for Corn againſt theſe pernicious Vermine'; 
but great catitton mutt be uſed, that no Stick, Ladder, or other 
thing lean againſt- theſe places; left-the Mice finde..the way to 
come where you would not have them. þ 290 | 

Tn your Flower-garders, Apiary:, ir in the ſeveral Rooms of 
your Houſe, Traps may be placed to deſtroy them, unleſs where 
you can conveniently keep a_Cat,' the only Enemy .and De- 
ſtroyer of Mice and Rats. jrl1 $e 
| Arſenick, or the Root of White-helebor will deſtroy them, 
being given with Sugar ,: or ſuchlike mixture : The laſt is th 
belt, becauſe it deſtroys only Rats and Mice. | 


SS: C4 | LV. 
From Fowls, 


As the be(t of Contents this World affords hath its part or 
ſhare of trouble and-vexation, fo this pleaſant and excellent 
Ryſtich Life and Imployment , is not free from care and trouble 
how to preſerve it ſelf from thoſe Enemies and Plagues that. dai- 
ly attend it : Sometimes the Heavens frawn, the:Waters (well, the 
Bryers \aarl , the Wilde Beaſts are envious at our Innocent. and 
moſt delectable enjoyments ;z and. if theſe withdraw their evil 
influence, yet have we the Fowls of 'the-4zr, 1nſeFts, and ſeveral 
other Evils toencounter withal 3 which without our diligent care 
and induſtry , are ready to bereave us of the beſt part of the 
Fruits of our labours. | ; 

As we frequently obſerve that Kites, Hawks, and other Birds of xi::s, rawks, 
Prey , wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, &c. theres *<: 
tore 15 it very necefiary, that the Countryman keeps a Fowling- 
piece ready fitted and charged , which is the beſt means to de- 
ſtroy and ſcare them away. | | 

Alſo you may place ſmall Iron-gins., about the breadth of 
oncs hand , made like a Fox-gin, and baited with Raw Fleſh, 
whereby I have caught very large Hawks. 

Alſo by the (treining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, over the pla- 
ces where you keep tame Pheaſants, Chickens, or ſuchlike , will 
fray them away. | Ue | 

The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſle will 
keep them from haunting it ſo much as otherwiſe they would do; 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Magpies, are great annoyances. to crows and 
Corn, both at Seed-time, pulling it up by the Roots whileſt it 13 42%", &c- 
young, and fecding on it alſo at the Harveſt 3 a good Fowling- 
piece is the belt Inſtrument for the preſent : But the' only way 
to deſtroy the kinde of them , and make their Flocks a little 
thinner, were by ſome Publick Law to incourage the deſtrudti- 
onof their Neſts and Young, which are ſo obvious at the build- 
ing-time, that it ſeems to be a very feaſible work, and much to be 
preferr'd before Crow-nets, &&c. 

Several pretty Inventions of Scare-crows there are to keep the 
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Corn free from them , amongſt which this is eſteemed the moſt 
effectual ; viz. Todig a hole in ſome obvious place where the 
Crows, &-c. annoy your Corn ; let it be about a foot deep, or 
more, and near two foot over, and ſtick long black Feathers of a 
Crow, or other Fowl, round the edges thereof, and ſome alſo in 
the bottom. Several of theſe holes may be made, if your ground 
be large 3 and where theſe holes are thus drefled, the Crows will 
not dare to feed. I preſume the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they 
are feeding on the ground, the terrifying Object 1s out of their 
fight ; which 1s not uſual in other Scare-crows, wherewith in a 
little time they grow familiar , by being always 1n view. | 

Dead Crows, ec. hang'd up, do much terrifie them ; but a- 
monglt Cherry-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudi- 
ced by the Crows, &c. draw a Pack-thred or ſmall Line from 
Tree to Tree, and faſten here and there a black Feather, and it 
1s ſufficient. 

Theſe Fowl that bring ſo great an advantage to one , prove 
a far greater annoyance and devourer of Grain to all the reſt of 
the Neighbourhood. It js an unknown quantity of Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, G«c. that theſe devour 3 not to mention the Prodigi- 
ous computation that /ſome have made of the damage commit- 
ted- by them on the Gorr, Grain, ec. yet is it moſt evident, that 
they deſtroy -a great part of the Seed and Crop, notwithſtanding 
ſeveral ſtand for their vindication , alledging that they never 
ſcrape, and therefore'take only the Grain that hes on the ſurface 
of the Earth, that-would otherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not grow. 
To which I anſwer, That that very Corn that lies on the Surface 
may prove the beſt Corn; unleſs (in Winter-corn) the extream 


Froſts deſtroy it, or (in the Spring) the extream Drought : Tt 


having been of late found to be. a piece of very good Hasbar- 
dry in ſome light and ſhallow Lands, firſt to Plough it about A#- 
guſt, and then to run the Fold overit, and well ſcttle it, and af- 
terwards to ſow. and harrow it ; which muſt needs make well 
for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husbandman , where they cannot 
be kept from it. | 

- Allo it is to be obſerved , that where the flight of Pigeons 
fall, there they fill themſelves and away, and return again where 
they firſt roſe 3 and ſo proceed over a whole piece of ground, 
if they like it. Although you cannot obſerve any Grain above 
the ground, they know how to finde it: As I have ſeen the ex- 
perience of it, that a Piece of about two or three Acres being 
ſown with/Peafe, the Pigeons Jay {0 much upon it, that they de- 
voured at leaſt three parts in four of it ; which I am ſure could 
not be all above the Surface of the ground. That their Smelling 
is theit principal DireGtor , I have allo obſerved, having ſown a 
ſmall Plat of Peaſe in my Garden, (near a Pigeon-houſe) and ve- 
ry well covered them, that not a Peaſe appeared above ground. 
In a few days a parcel of. Pigeons were hard at work in diſcove- 
ring this hidden Treaſtre; and in a few days, of about two 


quarts, I had not above two or three Peale left ; for what they 
could 
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could not finde before, they found when the Budsappeared, not- 
withſtanding they were howed in, and well covered; their 
Smelling only directed them, as I ſuppoſed, becaule they follow- 
ed the Ranges exactly. 

The injury they do at Harveſt on the Peaſe, Fetches, ec. I 
hope none can excuſe: therefore may we eſteem thele amongſt 
the greateſt Enemies the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and 
the greater, becauſe he may not ere& a Pigeor-hoyſe allo to have 
a ſhare of his own ſpoils, none but the Rich being permitted fo 
great a priviledge; and alſo ſo ſevere a Law being made to 
protect theſe Winged Thieves, that a man cannot ſunm defender- 
Ao encounter with them. | 

| You have therefore no remedy againſt them , but to affright 
them away by noiſes, or ſuchlike. Alfo you may ſhoot at them, 
ſo that you kill them not; or you may (if you can) take them 
in a Net, cut off their Tails, and let them go, by which means 
you will impound them ; for when they are in their houſes, 
they cannot bolt or flie out of the tops of their houſes, but b 
the ſtrength of their Tails; which when they are wedkaed, 
they remain Priſoners at home. 

The Jay proves a great devourer of Beans, Cherries, and o- 797. 
ther Garden-fruits, and is alſo a ſubtil Bird; but is eaſily met 
withal, if you are watchful in a morning early, and have a good 
Ambuſh, which you muſt change ſometimes, leſt they diſcover 
you: They make but ſhort flights , as it were from Tree to 
Tree, that you may eaſily purſue them. | 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake into the 
ground, about four foot high above the Surface of the Earth : 
let the Stake be made picked at the top , that a Jay may not ſet- 
tle on it 5 then within a foot or thereabouts of the top, let there 
be a hole bored through, about three quarters of an inch Dia- 
meter; fita Pin or Stick to the hole , about fix or eight inches 
long; then make a Loop or Spring of Horſe-hair faſtened to a 
Stick or Wand of Haſel, that may be entered into the Stake at 
a hole near the ground , and by the bending of the Stick put 
the Loop of Horſe-hair through the upper hole , and put the 
ſhort Stick a little way into the hole , nd ty the Loop round 
on the ſhort Stick, that the Jay , when He comes, finding this 
reſting place to ſtand conveniently amongſt his food , perches 
on the ſhort Stick; which immediately by his weight falls, and 
gives the Spring the. advantage of | holding the Jey by the 
-Legs. This is an undoubted way of taking them, 1f they are 
placed amongſt the Beans, or ſuchlike where the Jays haunt, it 
being their uſual cuſtom to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing 
they can meet withal. | 

Theſe are moſt pernicious Birds to young Fruit-trees , by Bl fc: 
feeding on the young pregnant Buds 1n the Spring-time , which 
contain the Blofloms , _ are the only hope of the ſucceeding 
Year. 

They are eaſily taken off with a ſmall Fowling-piece , only 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


Sp arY0W5. 


Frogs and 
Toads. 


Suails and 
Worms: 


you muſt be cautious that your ſhot ſpoil not the Young Cions 
or branches. of your; Trees. | | 

This Bird is ſo bald; or rather confident, that no Scare-crow, 
or other thing, will frighten him from the Trees he delights to 
feed on: But on the Morocco-Plam , or the Darmſon , notwith- 
ſtanding all you can do , he will ſettle and feed :. So that your 
beſt way to preſerve thoſe Buds, is to Bird-Jime the-Twigs. 

Theſe Birds are alſo very injurious to the Gooſberry-buds, 
coming 1n Flights, and cleanſing a whole Garden of them im- 
mediately ; as the By/-fizch will the Buds of the Curran-tree. 
The remedies againſt them are the ſame with the other. 

The Chaffinch, Green-finch , Titmonſe, and other ſmall Birds, 
are injurious to ſome Fruits ; but not 1tke unto the other before- 
mentioned, who will prey on the Buds of all ſorts of Fruit-trees, 
under the very Nets that cover- the Trees, and near unto the 
dead bodies that hang on the Trees , and kill'd but a little be- 
fore. | 
Theſe, although they are but ſmall, yet arc they a numerous 
Generation of Corn-eaters : It is unknown how much they de- 
vour in this Kingdom, and what a great damage it proves to the 
Huſbandman, eſpecially in ſcarce and dear Years. ; 

Many ways are made ule of to deſtroy them , but nane more 
effectual than the large Folding Sparrow-net , which will take 
many dozen at a Draught, they being ſo eaſily induced to come 
to a Shrape or place baited for them ; eſpecially in the: hard 
Weather 1n the Winter, and in the Summer before the Corn is 
ready for them : at both which times Meat is ſcarce abroad ; and 
then they flock to Barns. 

More, as to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall finde hereafter 
in the Chapter of Fowling and Fiſhing. 


SECT, V. 
Of InſeHis, and Creeping Things offending. 


Moiſt and warm Lands, whick are uſually the: moſt fertile, 
are molt ſubject to theſe Vermine. Frogs are belt deſtroyed and 
prevented in February, in the Ditches where they Spawn, by de- 
ſtroying both Frogs and Spawe. Toads are ealily diſcovered in 
the Summer-evenings(by a Candle) creeping up and down the 
Walks and Paſſages about your Houſe, Garden, ec. 

To Wwall-frait, and ſeveral forts of Garden-plants, there can- 
not be a more pernicious Encmy than Saz/s, which you may in 
a Dewy Morning eaſily finde where they moſt delight to feed 5 
but the ſureſt way is in the hard Winter to ſeek out thew 
haunts, and make a clean riddance of them : They lie much 1n 
the holes of Walls, behinde old Trees, under Thorn, . or other 
old and cloſe Hedges. In one Year I cauſed near two Buſhels to 
be gathered in a Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had im 
precedent years deſtroyed the moſt of their Wall-fruzt, and ever 
after they had great plenty of Fruit, Ever 
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Ever obſerve, not to pluck off ſuch Fruit the Snails have be- 

n to feed on, but let it remain ; for they will make an end 
of that before they begin on more. 

The beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tile, Brick or Board, 
hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe; fo that the Snails may 
ſeek ſhelter under them : Then about Afichaelmzs the Snails ſe- 
cure themſelves in ſuch places for the whole Winter, unleſs you 
prevent them , by taking them in December and deſtroying 
them 3 which is an eaſie and ſure way to rid your Garden of 
them. 

IVorms may be picked up clean by a Candle in a moiſt Even- 
ing : if any eſcape you, another Evening may ſerve to finde 
them. 

Your Beds watred with any ſtrong Lixivizmz made of the 
Aſhes or fixed Salts of any Fegetable , will not only deſtroy 
Worms, but prove an extraordinary improvement aad 1ariching 
of the ground. 

Lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant you deſire to preſerve 
from Sails or Worms, and they will not come near it, becauſe 
the hot and biting nature thereof hurt their naked and tender 
bodies : therefore as the Rain or other Moiſture weakens, the 
Aſhes or Lime renew it, leſt it prove uſeleſs. 

Rarely do theſe offend in the Fields, Orchards or Gardens, yet Gnars axd 
are they very troubleſome Greſts in the Houſe, where it ſtands *** 
near any Fers, Waters, or {uchlike places, tending much to the 
Generation of Tſe. 

To keep the Yizdows of your Chambers clole in the Summer- 
time, eſpectally towards the Evening, is a good prevention. 

To bura Straw, and ſuchlike, up and down in the Chamber, 
in the Evening before you go to Bed, will deſtroy them; for 
either they will fly to the Flame , and be conſumed, or elſe the 
Smoak will choak them. 

Afhen-leauves hanged up in the 'Room , will attract them unto 
ir, that you will be the lefs troubled with them. 

The Balls of Horſe-dung laid in the Room will do the ſame, if 
they are new. 

Theſe uſually prove very injurious to ſome ſorts of Fruits z 77s an, 
to Bees, ec. and are ſeveral ways deſtroyed. Firlt, "m0 

Ry way of prevention ; that 1s, in the Sprizg or Summer, be- ' 
fore they have encreaſed, to deſtroy the old ones; for from a 
few do they encreaſe to a multitude. 

Or you may ſmoak or (tifle them, if they are in any: hollow 
free 3 or ſcald themif in Thatch of an Houſe or Barn, ec. or 
in the gronnd you may either ſcald or burn them, 'or ſtamp in 
the Earth on them, and bury them. | 

To dcitroy ſuch as come to your Fruit, Bees, &c. ſet by them 
Sider, Verjuice, fowre Drink, or Grounds, in a ſhort-necked Vial 
open, wherein you may catch many. 

Allo you may lay far them Sweet Apples, Pears, Beaſts Liver, 
or other Fleſh , or any thing that they love, in ſeveral places 3 
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Of Enemies and Diſea ſes 


Caterpiilars. 


EaWIZS» 


Lice. 


Alits, 


To deſtroy 
ant-hills. 


- In the Summer \, whi 


upon which you ſhall have ſometimes as many as will. cover the 
Bait, which you may ;kill at. once, FR 

We tetm thoſe Caterp?/lars that deſtroy the leaves of our 
Trees 1n the Summer, devour Cabbages , and other Garden-til- 
tage, and are generally the effects of great Droughts.. 

To prevent their numerous encreafe on Trees, gather 'them off 
in the Winter, taking away the Packets which cleave about 
the-branches, and burning them. | io 

he _S1 Fl they are yet young , when either 
through'the coldnefs of the night, or 245 humidity , they are 
afſembled together. on heaps, you may take them and deſtroy 
them. p : 

Theſe in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, by the great- 
neſs of their numbers feeding on and devouring them. 

And are deſtroyed by placing Hoofs. or Horns of Beaſts a= 
mongſt your Trees and Wall-fruit , into which they will reſort. 
Early in the morning you muſt take them gently, but ſpeedily off, 
and ſhake them into a Veſſel of ſcalding water. 

By reaſon of great Drought, many ſorts of Trees and Plants 
are ſubje@ to Lice + and ſeeing that they are cauſed by Heat 
and Drought, as is evident in the Sweet-bryar and Gooſeberry, 
that are only Lowlie in dry times , or in very hot .and dry pla- 
ces z therefore frequent waſhing them, by daſhing water on 
them, may prove the beſt remedy. 

Ants ot Piſmires are injurious to a. Garden , and alſo to Pa- 
ſture-lands, as well by feeding on Fruits, as by caſting up 
Hills, ec. 

To keep them from your Trees, incompaſs the Stem four fin- 
gers breadth, with a Circle or Rowl of Wooll newly plucked 
from a Sheeps Belly. | 

Or anoynt.the Stem with Tar. 

Alſo you may make Boxes of Cards or Paſtboard pierced full 
of holes with a Bodkin, into which Boxes put the Powder of 
Arſenick mingled with a little Honey 3 hang theſe Boxes on the 
Tree, and they will certainly deſtroy them : Make not the holes 
ſo large that a Bee may not enter, leſt it deſtroy them. 

Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle in the Tree with a little. 
Honey 1n it, or moiſtned with any ſweet Liquor , and it will at- 
tract the Ants, which you may ſtop and waſh out with hot wa- 
ter z then prepare it as before. 

Watering often of Allies or green Walks, will drive away or 
deſtroy the Ants that annoy them. 

Ant-hills prove a very great injury to Meadows and Pa- 
ſture-lands , not only by the waſting of ſo. much Land as they 
cover, but by hindering the $ythe , and yielding a poor hungry 
food, and pernicious to Cattle. 

And may be thus cafily deſtroyed : Pare the Turf off, beginning 
at the top, and cutting it down into four or five parts, and lay 
it open: then cut out the Core below the ſurface, ſo deep, that 
when you lay down the Turfs in their places as they were _ 
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ken up, the place may be lower than the other ground , to the 
end that water may ſtand in it to prevent the 4zt from return- 
ing,. which otherwife ſhe: will aſſuredly do; then ſpread the 
Earth you take out thinly abroad. Alſo the proper ſeaſon for 
this is in the Winter; and if the places be left open for a cer- 
tain time, the Rain and Froſt upon it will help to deftroy the 
remaining Azts; but be ſure to cover them up time enough, 
that the Rains may ſettle the Turfs before the Spring. 
The greateſt injury theſe Vermine do us, is in biting Chul- Szakes a3d 
dren, Cattle, e>c. L | Adders. 
They affect Milk above any thing; and, as old Authors fay, 
abominate the Aſh : there may you uſe the one by placing of 
it hot 1a any place where they frequent, to attraft them, where 
you may deſtroy them and the other, by laying Aſher-ſticks 1n 
places where you would not have them come. But this of the 
Aſh 1s not to be credited. 
But the moſt proper remedy againſt theſe Vermine, is to keep 
Peacocks, which prey upon them. 1 
: Their $tizg or Bite is moſt eaſily cured, if you timely apply 7 cr: the | 
a hot Iron to.it, holding it ſo near as you 'are able to abide it : 4,5" Nice | 
And it is by ſome Ingenious Perſons confidently affirmed , that of Snakes. | 
it will attra& the Venom totally from the Wound. 
Travellers relate, that in the Caxaries the Natives cure the 
biting of a;'very Venomous Creature ( that- Jurks amongſt the 
Grapes, and uſually bites them by the Fingers) by a ſtreight Li-' 
gature below the. Wound 3 and holding the Finger bitten up-' 
right, for ſome time, out of which the Venom aſcends, it being, 
of a Fiery Nature, naturally tending upwards, and may there-- 
fore be attracted by Fire, it's like, 


| SECT. VI. 
Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Animals and Vegetables. 


There are ſeveral Epidemical and deftruftive Diſeaſes to 0f Beafts azd 
Cattle, Fowl, ec. which ſweep away a great part of the Huſ- *9*": 
bandmans Stock: before it cezſeth, or he know how to prevent 
itz which is eſteemed a great deficiency, "that 'thoſe ways that 
{ome have.diſcovered, anÞfound effettual 'to'prevent, han allo to 
ere. ſuch Diſeaſes, are not made publick': the general \ Stock of 
the Kingdom may as well be preſerved, as ſome few Cattle, in 
luch general Diſtempers;; it being not'onr intent 1m this Book 
to ſay any/ithing of common Diſcaſes-of ''Beaſts of Fowl, be- 
cauſe that Subject is ſo compleatly handled'by ſeveral others, and 
snot abſolutely. neceſſary for our Husbandman to know, there 
being almo(t it every place Profeſfors-and Praftiſers of that Arr, 
and that hayc; Materials and Inſtruments for. that ' purpoſe: yet 
for that I meet with ſome general and eaſily-prafticable Inſtru- 
tions, perhaps:;not familiar with Conrtry Farriers, of Horſe- 
DoGors, L,ſhalla little digreſs. 7-166 | 213 0M 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


Of the Mui- 
?abks 


Of the Rot In 
Sheep. 


Cha). g. 


| This Diſeaſe is principally cauſed from a hot and dry ſeaſon 


of the Year, or rather from ſome general putrefation of the 
Air, and begetteth an inflammation of the blood, and cauſeth a 
ſwelling in the throat , which in httle time ſuffocateth the Cat- 
tle. Alſo the letting dead Cattle lie unburied ; which Purrify- 


ing may cauſe a general Infeftion to that fort of Cattle, as the - 


Learned Yax-Helmont obſerves, that theſe Infectious Diſtempers 


go no farther than their ewn' kinde. 
Therefore to prevent this Diſeaſe, let them ſtand cool in Sum- 


mer, and to have abundance of good water, and ſpeedily to bury 


all Carrion. _ | 
_ Andif any of your Cattle be already infefted , ſpeedily let 
them blood , wa give them a good Drench, &-c. By which 
means divers have preſerved their Cattle , when their Neigh- 
bours have periſhed. - | 
In moiſt Years Sheep are ſubje&t to the Rot in the ſame 
rounds, where in drier Years they are not , and that not only 
ho the moiſture, for then would Sheep Rot in a}l moilt 
ounds, 1n dry Years .as well as in wetz but from a certain 
PutrefaQtion bath in the Air, and in the Graſs or Herbs that u- 
ſyally attends them in ſuch moiſt years; which together with 
their moiſt Food , doth corrupt their Livers , and bring this 


' Diſeaſe. 


The cure whereof is difficult, unleſs ut be done betime before 
the Livex, be too much waſted : The removal of them to the 
Salt Marſfþes, where they may be had, is a good remedy. 

_ Tf May and Jare prove wet Moneths, it cauſesa Frimmand 
frothy Graſs; which together with the bad Air that muſt ne- 
ceſlarily follow , cauſes the Rot in Sheep : therefore in ſuch 
Summers keep your Sheep on the dry and barren Lands, and 
- ge-e them in Winter with the hardeſt Hay, or moſt Aſtringent 

cr. 

Some grounds yield a ſoft Graſs, moxe than other ſubject to 
breed the Rot in the Sheep : therefore feed other Cattle there, 
and your Sheep in the drieft, hardeſt, and healthieſt Paſtures. 

It your Sheep be infeted with the Rot , which you may 
diſcern by. the colour of their Eyes ; ſome preſcribe to Pen 
them up in a Barn, or large Sheep-coat, ſet about with wooden 
Troughs,, and therein feed them with Oats a day or two : then 
put amongſt them ſome Bay-ſalt well ſtamped , and after that 
a greater quantity , till ſuch time as they begin to diſtaſte it 5 
then give them clean Oats another day or two, and after- 
ward ſerve them with Salt as before. This courſe being fol- 
lowed until their Eyes have recovered their Natural colour, 
they will then be perfectly cared. Where you have not a Houſe 
convenient, 1t may be done open : the ſaving of their Dung (as 
before we directed ) will ph the okeek part of your ex- 

nCES$; 

Folding of Sheep in Afay or Jxze, if they prove wet, makes 
them Rot the ſooner , becauſe they more greedily mon - 
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hurtful Grals in the Morning, than thoſe not folded; therefore 
liberty from the Fold at that time is a good prevention. 


An Approved Experiment for the Care of the Faſhions in 
Horſes, and the Rot in Sheep. 


Steep the Regulus: of Antimony in Ale, with a little - of the 
Spice called Grains, and a little Sugar ; which give to a ' Horſe 
about halt a Pintat a time, two or three times, 'with a 'day-or 
twos intermiſſion between each time; to. a: Sheep about two or 
three ounces after the ſame manner. The ſame, or the following 
Receipt, may be alſo given to Swine for the Meaſtes, &c. and*to' 
make them fat. wa. 

Give him half a dram of crude Antizzony in his Meat ,/ it' will For Swine. 
make him have a good ſtomack ; and it will hkewife cure him 
of all foulneſs of his Liver, and of the Meaſles. The ſame is al- 
ſo Soveraign for any other Beaſts. 5 THO MODE (EGTs 

Trees and Plants, and other Inanimate things, are fubje& unto of 77s and 
Diſcaſes that deprive them of, and abate their excellency; worth #4 
and duration, as well as living Creatures ; and it doth as well 
require the care, and induſtry, and skill of the Husbandman to 
inſpect into their Nature, and make uſe of ſuch means as are re- 
quilite, as well to prevent, as cure ſuch Dilcaſes. | 

The Canker, Moſs, Bark-bound, and Worms 1n Trees, prove ve- 
ry pernicious: Their Cures we have already diſcourſed of. Chaps 7 

The Janundies, or Langor of Trees, makes them ſeem to re- 
pine, and their Leaves to fall off! or wither , and proceeds from 
ſome hurt done to their Roots, either by Moles or Mice, or by 
the ſtroak of ſome Spade, or by the Tree ſtanding too moiſt or 
low : according as you finde the Diſeaſe, ſo muſt you make uſe 
of a remedy , either by ſearching the Root ; and if you finde 
any wound or gall, tocut it off a little above ſuch wound, and 
lay ſome Soot there to keep Vermine off, if the injury came 
from them ; or if water offends, either divert the water, or re- 
move the Tree : If it be planted too deep, it 1s better to raiſe it, 
than let it ſtand where you may be confident it will never 
thrive. 
| The general Diſeaſes of Trees, and impediments to their thri- 

ving,, are, either they ſtand too deep, too dry, too cold, too 
moiſt, roo much in the winde, ec. according to the divers Na- 
ture and diſpoſition of the Tree. 

Therefore if you expe that a Tree ſhould thrive, obſerve his 
Nature, and in what place it moſt delights 3 which the ſixth and 
ſeventh Chapters of this Book, treating of Woods and Fruit-trees, 
will ſuftciently direct. . | 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


Againſt 
Th1tVes- 


SECT. VII. 
Of Thieves and Il Neighbours. 


There is no more conſtant, certain, and pernicious Enemy to 
the Husbandmans Thrift, than Man himſelf ; Homo homini De- 
2204 ; they rab and ſteal from, oppreſs, maligne, injure, perſe- 
cute, and devour-one another, to the decay of Arts and Sciers 
ces, andeven to the ruine of whole Families of Ingenious and 
Induſtrious men ; every one (triving to build up his houte, and 
raiſe: his Family by the ruines and decay of his Neighbours. 
But our only Complaint is againſt the common and ordinary 
ſort of vile perſons, that live after a moſt ſordid manner, and 
ſeek not Wealth nor Greatneſs, but only to maintain themſelves 
in a moſt deſpicable lazy kinde of life, by filching and ſtealing 
from their honeſt and laborious Neighbours; and againſt ſuch, 
that though they ſteal not, yet oppreſs, oppugne , and injure 
thoſe that are more Induſtrious than themſelves. | 

The ſevere penalty of death being the puniſhment for Theft, 
is the principal cauſe of the infinite encreaſe of Thieves: Firſt, 
becauſe many there are, who (tf they know. or have taken a 
Thief) will not Jadi& nor Profecute him, becauſe their Confei- 
ence will not admit of inflicting fo ſevere a puniſhment for ſo 
ſmall an offence, but will rather bear the lofs of their Goods, 
than ſeek anothey mans life for: it. 

Secondly , Some, if they take a Thief , will rather accept. of 
their Goods again, and Satisfaction, than protecute him z becauſe 
in ſome caſes they looſe their Goods, and. are alto at the charge 
af Praſecution. - 

Thirdly, Some alſo will not Profecute common ordinary 
Thieves that live by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, Wood, Poultry, Swine, 
&c. and have Families to maintain by this very Trade, leſt 
they (beiag part of the Pariſh) be bound afterwards to main- 
tain their Families. And thus arc the conditions of many pla- 
ces 1n England. 

Fourthly , When Thieves are taken and profecuted, and come 
to their Tryal 3 they being for their Lives , no Evidence will, 
nor ought to be taken, but whats very clear: And where it is 
ſo again(t one, either through mitiakes, or wiltul omititons, 1t 1s 
deficient againſt five ; by which means molt of thoſe tew that 
come. to Tryal are found Not Gr7lty. 

Fitthly, When they are upon Fryal , and the Evidence clear 
agaialt them, either the Jury are tender of their Neighbours 
ifs , Orelſe ſome good Friend or other appears, that it 1s found 
but Petit Larceny orelſe the Thick has his Clergy, or by ſome 
ſuch Shift, or Means, or Evaſion, he gets off : So that it may be, 
as it often happens, a Thicf comes tive or [ix times to his Tryal,' 
OF-at, leaft to Goal, before he is hanged: During which time he 
grows more {ubtil, and Educates many other in the lame Protel- 
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ſion, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks and Devices, not 
only to effect their intentions, but to avoid the Puniſhment. 

To remedy which, were to make the Penalty more mode- 
rate, and without 'reſpe& or favour to be uredly execu- 
ted ; it would much lefſen their number. 

As ſuppoſe the Penalty of all manner of Theft were, to be 
Tranfported to the Weſt-Indies, or to be confined to ſome cer- 
tain 42es, or ſuchlike, at the pleaſure of the Jadgez and to 
have an apparent Brand or Mark 1n the Face 3 and that it ſhould 
be free and lawful for any man to Kill any ſuch perſon returning 
or ſtraying from ſuch imployment ; and that every one that loſt 
their Goods, and did. proſecute the Thief, ſhould have their Da- 
mages and Coſts reſtored : I ſuppoſe none would make any 
ſcruple of Proſecution , nor would any endeavour to preſerve 
theſe Yipers from ſo moderate, yet ſufficient puniſhment. 

This way, if feverely proſecuted , without favour or reſpett, 
would in a little time rid! the Country of the Old Thieves, and 
their very Breed alſo, that there would ſcarce be any of their 
Blood remaining : But if any ſhould by chance appear, he would 
hardly have any time to learn his Trade perfectly. 

But until ſome ſuch Law be eſtabliſhed , which we humbly 
teave unto our Grand Patriots to confider of, on whom we Ra- 
flicks depend for good and wholeſome Laws to preſerve our 
kntereſts 5 which will the better capacitate us to ſerve his Maje- 
ſty, aid anſwer his Occaſions with our Fortunes , as well as with 
our Lives ; add will alſo the better enable us to pay our Rents 
unto them, and tmprove their and the whole Kingdotns Re- 
Venues. 

In the meantime (I ay) let us endeavour the preſervation of 
our Goods from theſe Vermine and Childreh of Darknefs, by 
ſuch means , and by what Induftry we ate capable of, as by dili- 


gent and careful watching 3 Pac erin ret quotidie videutar, mi- Varco. 


nts metunnt fſwrens; by — and ſecure Fences, and by 
having our Doors, Walls and Windows of our Houſes, Barns; 
Stables, Gardens, &c. well fortified againſt them. 

We fthall not here contend with any , whether the Rules of 
Aſtrology to diſcover Theft, the making or laying of Charms, 
Spells , or Sigils te prevent Theft, or the Att of inforcing the 
Thieves to bring back Goods ſton, be lawful of aot: £ue ſupra 
nos, nihil ad nos« | 

Bute if I know the certain or probable haunt or way the Thief 
uſeth , 1 may ſafely make uſe of ſome Gin or Snare to keep him 
by the Legs, or otherwiſe, til] I come and releate him z or I may 
place certain {ſharp Spikes of Iron in the ground, and ſtrain 
tome pieces of (mall Braſs-Wire athwart the way near the ground, 
oa cither ſide of the ſharp Spikes, (which Wire and Spikes are 
mor viſible by night ) that when Mr. Thief walks and thinks not 
of it , by ſtumbling at the Wire, he falls on the Spikes 3 which 
give him ſuch marks , that you may perhaps know him againſt 
another day. 


Or 
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Ill Neighbours. 


\Or.you may run Wares acroſs your Back-fide, the ends where- 
of may be faſtened to ſome. Lock. of a Piſtol ; or ſuchlike , that 
by the touch only. of the Wire the Piſtol may -be diſcharged, 
which., will give:; you : notice, ;and alſo terrtfie the Thief; and 
may be ſo placed, that it may;ſhoot direaly'towards him. 

'Or: you may-have a Bell to Ring, only by the touch of ſuch a 
Wize ,- which mayiterrifie the Thief, and give you notice. 

. i A goqod Maſtiff is a ſingular Preſervative to a, Back-ſide a- 
eainſt ſuch that are not. of his Acquaintance ,' or that knov7 not 
how to Charm him; which few: Country-Thieves underſtand : 
but if he be kept within doors, he is a ſure:defence againſt Bur- 
glary, and out of the Charmers power. The ſmall bawling Curs 
are the ſureſt Watchers, and are good to rouze up the Maſtiffs. 

An-Jll Neighbour 1s a very great Evil, and a Good Neighbour 
as great.a Happineſs, ſaid Old Heſtod. 

What-a grief, loſs, and inconvenience it is to be confined to 
dwell by: Ill Neighbours 2 how it ; multiplies our cares, and in- 
creaſes our labours, and leſſens our Stocks and Profits > How are 
we dilquieted at the:ſight of them 2? And hoy are our Fruits de- 
ſtroyed, and our Corn ſpoiled by ;them- and their Cattle , who 
ate. cohtinual Treſpaſſers? eſpecially if they. think we are fo 
peaceably given, as to put up ſmall injuries , or that we are un- 
willing to ſeek Remedies worſe than the Diſcaſe againſt theſe E- 
nemies to our good: Husbandry, and to our otherwiſe moſt hap- 
py life. We have no Remedy but Patience, the beſt of Vertues. 

Yet ſome policy may be uſed to Charm thefe Crocodils, to 
make theſe Furies Friends : pleaſe a little their Natures, and feed 
their Humours in what they delight ; by being their ſeeming- 
Friends you may commend them , and they will be as ready to 
ſerve you, as to proſecute another Neighbour that leſs deſerves, 
only becauſe he uſes not the ſame Method of policy. If they 
love their Bellies, invite them often; Exe potiſſamum vocato, 
quicunque te prope habitat 3 be ſure to pleaſe them that are moſt 
capable of doing you hurt : whatever they delight in, pleaſe 
them in it, and you have done enough, for you know not what 
need you may have of a Neighbours help ; ſometimes may 
Thieves aſſault you, ſometimes you may want ſome particular In- 
{trument that your —_ hath, without which, or whileſt 
you go farther , you ſutfer great loſs: And whata ſad thing it 
would be to be denied, as Heſtod in his time obſerved. 

Streighten not your ſelf fo, as to ask to borrow of another, 
leſt he refuſe, and you want. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the. ſeveral ſorts of I nſtruments , Tools and 
Engines incident to this Profeſſion of Agricul- 
ture; and of ſome Amendments and Profitable 


Experiments m Building , either by Timber, 
Stone , Brick, or any other way. 
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Dicendum, & que fit duris Agreſtibus Armaz Virgil 
DQuezs ſine nec potuere ſeri , nec ſurgere Meſſes. | 


T is impoſlible to go through the many, difficulties in this Art, 

' without many and ſeveral forts of Tools .and Inſtruments, as 
Ploughs, Carts, ec. It is alſo difficult and. unprofitable 'to make 
uſe of ſuch Ploughs, Tools and Inſtruments that are troubleſome, 
heavy and chargeable , when the ſame labour may be as well 
performed, if not better, with ſuch that are eaſe, light, and not 
ſo coſtly : Therefore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcoyer unto you 
all-the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments neceſſary for the Husband- 
man, and what inconveniencies have been found. in ſome of 
them 3 and the Remedies, and what new ways or Methods have 
been of late diſcovered to facilitate his labours, as I finde them 
diſperſed in ſeveral Authors , and have obſerved the ſame in ſe- 
veral parts of this Kingdom; this Inſtrumental part of Agricul- 
ture being not of the leaſt concernment : And ſhall alfo diſcover 
unto-you ſeveral profitable Experiments and DireQions in Build- 
ing, neceſſary to be known, 


SERCH 1 


Of the ſeweral ſorts of Ploughs. 

And firſt I ſhall begin with the Plough , the moſt neceſſary 
Inſtrument, the chiefelt of all Engines (as Gabriel Plat terms it) 
and happily found out. 

There is a very great difference in Ploughs, that there is ſcarce. 
any ſure Rule for the making of them; and every Country , .yea 
almoſt every County differs, not only in the Ploughs , but even 
in every part of them. 

Ploughs alſo do not only differ according to the ſeveral Cu- 
ſtonis of ſeveral places, but alſo as the Lands do differ in ſiren 
or weakneſs, or the different Nature of the Soil. D 

To deſcribe them all, is not a work for this places but I will 
give ſome brief Deſcriptions of the more principal ſorts of 

| Ploughs 
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Double-wheeled 
Pleugh. 


Engliſh Im- 
prover. 


Turawreſt- 
Plough. 


Sz nele wWheel- 
Plough. 


Legacy. 


Engliſh Im. 
prover. 


Plain-Plough. 


Double Plorgh. 


Engliſh Im- 
prover. 


Another ſort of 


Do:ble-Plough. 


Ploughs of the greateſt eſteem : And firſt of the Dowble-wheeled 
Plough, which 1s of moſt conſtant uſe in Hartfordſhire , and ma- 


ny other Countries, and 1s very uſeful upon all Flinty, Stony, or 
hard Gravel, or any other hard Land whatſoever : It's eſteemed a 


uſeful and neceſſary Plough. Theſe require a greater ſtrength 


than ather Ploughs, and'to be uſed in'fach places where other 
Ploughs wall not to any urpee It is uſually drawn with Hor- 
ſes 'or Oxen' two abreaſt : 'the Wheels are uſually eighteen or 
twenty” neh&s* high; in ſome places the Furrow-wheel is of a 
larger circumference than _ the other that goes, on the ſolid 


Land. 
There is another ſort, of Doxble-wheeled Ploughs, called the 


Turnwreſt-Plongh , which furpaſleth for Weight and Clumlineſs, 


> and 18 called the Kertiſh-Ploygh, being there much uſed. 


The 0ne-wheel Plongh ts an excellent good one, and you may 
uſe it on almoſt any-ſort of Lands, ' and 1s of that ſhape and form 
that will admit of more lightneſs and nimbleneſs than the other 
Wheel-ptoughs;' being the ſame that Mr. Hartlib ſpeaks of to be 
made near Greenwich, by one who'had excellent Corn on bar- 
ren Lan and'yet Plonghed his Land with one Horſe. 
:'Fhis'Plough neatly. made , and very fmall, hath been drawn 
with one Horſe, and held by one Man, and ploughed one Acre 
4 day ar:Sowing-time, it a_moiſt ſeaſon ; There hath! been with! 
fix p00d"Horſes, fix Men; and fix Ploughs, ploughed fix Acres 
a*day at Sowing-time;.in tight and*well-wrought Land. This 
ſees to dccott with the Plongh uſed in Heſtod's time , where the 
Plough-miah did both'guideand drive; * Rt 
1 There-isa' ſort of Ploagh made without either Wheel or Foot, 
deſcribed *at' large by Mr. Bith, to'be 'the moſt eaſte going 
Plough'; #2d of leaft mamas” + Burden or Charge , called 
the Plarn-ptough;' fit for any Lands,, unleſs in irregular extream 
Land- either for Stones, Roots, or Hardneſs 3 'and there adviſeth 
to the Dowble-wheeled Plough , being of ſtrength to ſupply ex- 
trenmties and caſes of neceſhty. : 

Mr. Bl:th deſcribes a double Plough, the one affixed to the ſide 
of the other, that by the help of four Horſes. and two Mcn you 
may Plough a double portion of Land, the one Furrow by the 
ſide of the other. This he eſteemeth not. to be of any great ad- 
7attage above the other plain Plough , yet may be of good ule 
en'fome Lands. | 

There is another ſort of Double-Plough much exceeding the 
other; as 'Mr. Hartlih-iti' his Legacy teftifies of 'an Ingenious 
Youn Nfan'"of Kent ,' who had two Plooghs faſtened together 
very- Riley, 4biy the which he ploughed two Furrows at once, 
one under another ; and ſo ſtured,up the Land twelve or four- 
we meties deep,” om D 
This 1s'6ne'of the beft additions to the Plough, if throughly 
proſecuted ; for ;moſt LanU' requires a deeper ſtirring than is or- 
dinarily given it by the uſual way of Ploughing, as is evident 
by thoſe Experiments that have been made in digging and ſetting 
64: 2t 014% of 
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of Corn. This way alſo comes near that of Digging , and itn 
ſome cales excels it, becauſe it only looſeneth and lightneth the 
Land to that depth , but doth not bury the upper-cruſt of the 
ground ſo deep as uſually, is done by Digging. It is alſo much 
eaſter to Plough deep with this Double-Plough , than with the 
ſingle 3 becauſe it beareth not ſo great a burden, but the one 
part thereof is diſcharged before the other is taken up. 


Some have made a Plough with a Harrow affixed thereto ; o- 0ther ſorts of 
thers have deſigned a Plough, to Plough , Sow and Harrow all * loughs. 


at the ſame time : But ſeeing they are of no great advantage to 
the Husbandman , only invented to fatisfie the minds of ſome 
Scrutiniſts, T leave them. 

Of all which ſeveral forts of Ploughs, there is great variation 
in the ſeveral parts of them ; ſome differ in length and ſhape of 
the Beam , ſome in the Share, others in the Coulter, and in the 
Handles. The differences are ſo many, that no one Ploughman 
knoweth them al]. | 


The Abuſes , Faults and Errours incident to the Plough, are Errours of the 


many 3 ſome in the Workmen and Drivers, who when they are 
wedded to an old Erronious Cuſtom, though never ſo. evidently 
diſcovered, will not recede from itz or in the Plough it ſelf, as 
whea it is made too big and cumberſome, and diſproportioned, 
the one part too Jarge or too little for the other ; and when it 
is rough, and 11] compaſled in the Share 3 when the Handles are 


Plough, 


too ſhort or too upright, the Irons dull : Agd many* other faults 


there are which greatly hinder the Husbandgzans eaſe and ad- 


vantage, and which ought to be remedied. And if you will 


have your Plough do you ſervice, and gain you advantage, it 
ought to have theſe ſeveral good properties, or as many of 
them as you can obtain. 


It ought to be well-proportionated for ſtrength, accotding to 614 properties 


the nature or ſtrength of the ground- you are to Plough ; that 
the Irons be ſharped, and wear bright. Alſo the ſhorter and 
leſſer any Plough is made, having it's true Pitch, with it's true 
caſt on the Shield-board, and ſhort Wreſt , and ſharp Trons , the 
far eaſier. 

What elſe 1s neceſſarily requiſite in the Plough , you may 
better finde by your Manual and Ocular Experience, than by 
all the inſtructions that can be here given, ( as in Plantus ) 
Pluris eſt oculatws teſtis unus , quam auriti decem. Yet if you 
are deftrous to read the large Deſcriptions of the ſeveral forts of 


Ploughs now in uſe, with all their diverfities of Conlters, Shares, 


Shield-boards, Wreſts, &c. I refer you to the Engliſh Improver. * 
There may be other Ploughs made for ſeveral uſes not uſually 


known; as lightly to pare off 'the Turf of ſoarded Land, as 4 


they uſually do that moſt laborious way with the Breai#-ploygh, 
to be burat on heaps after it is turned and dried : This would 
ſave the greateſt part of the expence- of Burn-beating, and be 

every Whit as well, if not better. | 
[ have heard of Ploughs drawn with Maſtiff Dogs others 
Ll promiſe 


of a Plough. 


Turfing- 
loneh. 
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promiſe much of Ploughs: driven by the Winde: but theſe I e- 
ſ{teem as fruitleſs to the Husbandman , and rather the Products 


of Superficial Ingenuity. 
Concerning Ploughs or Inſtruments for the making the Fur- 


row, ſowing the Corn, and covering of it with the ſame Plough ; 
with the ſeveral other uſes of that and other Ploughs, you will 
C9. 4- finde diſcovered in their proper places. | 


SECT. 1H 


Of Carts and Waggons. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Waggors, Carts, ec. ſome with four, 
ſome with two Wheels; and allo for ſeveral uſes, either for the 
carrying of Timber, Corn, Dung, or ſuchlike; all differing the 
one from the other , according to the ſeveral places, whether 
hilly, level, ſtony or clayie, or to the ſeveral occaſions for which 
they are intended. In ſome places they are much more curious 
11 the forming of them, making them neater, lighter and {lende- 
rer, as well in the Wheels, as in the other parts of the Cart or 
Waggon. ' The Wheels, the more upright or ſquare the Spokes 
arc from the Box or Center, the weaker they are when they 
come to bear on either fide: to that end.they make them con- 
cave or diſhing , and alſo to ſecure the Wheel from breaking in 

Contrary to the a fall. The greater the circumference of the Wheel is, the eafjer 

op:nion of /ont« 54, the motion., becafe the Ring or Bond of the Wheel 1s the 
more flat, and doth more eaſily over-paſs any ſtones, or other ob- 
ſtrutions in the way, and ſinks not ſo eaſily into the Concavities 
or defetive places of the Earth : Its motion is alſo ſlower at the 
Center ; for the greater Wheel of eighteen feet in the circumfe- 
rence, goeth but once round in the ſame meaſure of ground 
where the leſſer Wheel of nine feet in the circumference goeth 
twice 3 and ſoaccording to the ſame Rule and proportion, where 
the difference is greater or leſſer : Therefore the leſſer the Wheels 
are of any Cart, Waggon or Plough, the heavier it goes , and 
more unevenly or jogging. The reaſon why the Fore-wheels 
are leſſer in a Waggon, is only for its conveniency in turn- 
ing, | | 

Now ſort ef The highera Cartor Waggon is ſet, the more apt it is for 0- 

Ns verturning:: but becauſe the ſetting of it low, and the height of 
the Wheels, after the uſual way of placing them, cannot conſiſt 
together ; therefore it may. prove very commodious to place the 
Bed of the Cart under the Axle-tree, at ſuch diſtance as the 
depth or ſhallowneſs of the ways or waters you are to go 
through will bear ; for by ithis means part of the weight will 
be under the Axle-tree, which will ſo far counterpoiſe what is 
above, that it will very much prevent the over-turning or OVer- 
ſetting the Cart or Waggon-: For weevidently ſee , that the 
higher a Load lieth, whether it be Hay, Corn, Straw, ec. the 


caller it. over-ſets; and the lower it lies, as ſtones, metals, ec. 
| the 
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the more rarely, if you make the Tail of the -Cart or Waggon 

turning upwards , I cannot perceive any inconvenience :can a- 

riſe from this way. 

They are much more curious in making of them in ſome pla- 

ces, than in other ; as in Ho/and they make them very neat and 

light z one Horſe ſhall effect as much with a (lender, neat, and 

Iight Cart and Wheels, as two ſhall with a cumberſome heavy 

ONE. | 

| In China, Waggons are made to paſs frequently with Sails, like ez with 
Ships, (as Hiſtortographers relate.) It's probable their Winds are 5: 
more certain and conſtant, and their ways more level than they 

are here. In Ho//and a Waggon was lately framed , which with Hartlib's 1 
ordinary Sails carried thirty people ſixty Engliſh miles in four £9: 
hours : I have ſeen much done of this nature, and more might 

be done, as to make a Cart or Waggon move againſt the vin: 
and the more the winde blows, the faſter it ſhall move againſt it, 
by the help of the Perpetual Skrew, ec. But theſe being not to 

our preſent purpoſe of advantage, I ſhall leave to others; 


SECT. IIL 
Of ſeveral other Inſtruments uſed in Digging, &c. 


The Trenching-plough or Coulter is a certain Inſtrument u- of the Trenchs 
ſed in Meadow or Paſture-ground, to cut out the ſides of Tren- 7% *% 
ches, Carriages or Drains ; or it is uſed in cutting out the fides of 
Turf, for the taking of it up whole, to the intent to lay it down 
again in the ſame or ſome other place: It is only a long ſtale or 
handle, with a Button at the end for ones hand, and at the other 
end it turns upwards, like the foot of a Plough, to ſlide on the 
ground; in which bend muſt be placed a Coulter or Knife of 
that length you intend the Turf to be in depth. 

Several faſhions there are of them, ſome with one Wheel, ſome 
with two, ſome with none; you may make them as you pleaſe. 

There are many ſorts of Spades , according to the diverlities of $pades. 
of places , and the ſeveral occaſions and humours of men. 

One ſort is made very thin, light and ſharp, with a Socket to rr fr; -/pade- 
put the Stail in, like the Hedging-bill ; the Bit very ſhort, and 
not very broad ; in ſhape much like a Spade in Cards ; of very 
great uſe to ſome (though hardly known to others) to under-cut 
the Turf after it is marked out with the Trenching-plough, which 
it doth with much eaſe and expedition. 

For the cutting Trenches in watery , clayie or Moriſh Lands, Trencbing- 
they uſially uſe a Spade, with a Larget or Fix like a knife, turn- 
ed up by the (ide of the Spade ; and ſometimes on both ſides, to 
divide the Clay or moiſt Earth, and cut the {mall Roots that it 
come clean away. 

The ordinary Spade is made ſeveral ways; but the moſt com- common fades: 
mendable are.the lighteſt and thinneſt wrought, not wanting their 
due (trength : the cleaner they are kept, the better they work. 
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Other In{tru- 
ments uſed in 
Digging, &c. 


The How is an Inſtrument of very great uſe, and it is great pi- 
ty it's no more uſed, If the ſpare-times of the year (except when 
the Earth is frozen ) were but made uſe of to How the ſeveral 
creeks, corners, and patches of your Land, it would undoubtedly 
prove a very great Improvement. More hereof in their proper 

laces. X 

Beſides the Spade and How, and their kinds, there are ſeveral 
other Inſtruments uſed by the Husbandman for the grubbing 
and raiſing of Trees both great and ſmall , and Buſhes, Brakes, 
@&c. and br the making holes and paſlages in hard and ſtony 
Lands for ſeveral occaſions, and for the loading and ſpreading of 
Dung, Earth, ec. 

As Mattocks, Pick-axes, or Grubbing-axes; and alſo the great 
Inſtrument deſcribed by Mr. Platt , for the quick riddance of 
Shrubs, Broom, and ſuchlike, mentioned before, Chap. 10. The 
Tron-crow, Or Tron-bay , are not to be wanting : Alſo Shovels, 
the Dung-fork,, Mole-ſpades, or Paddle-ſiaffs, you will ſome- 
times have occaſion for. 


SECT IV 


Other warious Inſiruments. 


He that goes 4 borrowing, goes a ſorrowing, is an old and true 
Proverb : Therefore it behoves our Husbandman that intends to 
thrive, to poſfeſs or furniſh himſelf with all things neceſſary, and 
of preſent neceſſity for his Occupation , that he may not put 
himſelf to the trouble of borrowing , nor the damage he is like- 
ly to ſuſtain for want of, nor the ſcorn or diſgrace of being de- 
nied any thing he wants. 

"That you may not be forgetful of any, or at leaſt of the moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary Inſtruments , beſides the fore-mentioned , 1 
will enumerate ſuch as come into my minde, and adviſe you to 
add what you finde deficient, and let them be all placed in their 
proper places; according to Xerophor's advice: Sypetex & In- 
ftrumenta varia Ruſtica , ſno queque loco & ordine diſpoſuta, in 
promptu ſint quoties vel promendg' vel requifita ſeponenda ſunt. 


Sleds. 
Roller. 
Mold-ſpears and Traps. 


Belonging to the Arable and 
Field-land, are 


Harrows. Cradle-ſythes. 

Drags. Seed-lip. 

Forks. 

Sickles. To the Barn and Stable 


Reap-hooks. 


Weed-hooks. Flails. 

Pitchforks. Ladders. 

Rakes. Winnowing-fan. 
Plongh-ſtaff and Beetle. Meaſures for Corn. 
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Steves and Rudders., 


Brooms. Other neceſſary Inſtruments. 
Sacks. 
Skeps or Scuttles. Hand-barrows. 
Bins. Wheel-barrows. 
Pails. Dibbles. 
Curry-combs. Hammer and Nails. 
Main-combs. Pincers. 
Whips. Siſlers. 
Goads. Bridle and Saddle. 
Harneys for Horſes, and Nail-piercers or Gimlets, 
Yokes for Oxen. a, and Bills. 
Pannels. Garden-ſheers. 
Wanteys. A Grindſtone. 
Pack-faddles. Whetſtones. 
Suſlingles. Hatchets and Axes, 
Cart-lines. Sawes. 
Skrein for Corn. Beetle and Wedges. 
1 1 Leavers. 

To Meadows and Paſtures. | cy... fr Shee ; 
Sythes. Trowels for Houſe and Garden. 
Rakes. Hod and Tray, 
Pitchforks and Prongs. Hog-yokes and Rings. 
Fetters, and Clogs, and Shac- | Marks for Beaſts and Utenſils. 

kles. Scales and Weights. 
Cutting-Spade for Hay-reeks. | An Aul, and every other thing 
Horle-locks. neceſlary. 

SECT. V. 


Of Amendments and Profitable Experiments 
in Building. 


As the Manners and Cuitoms of Men are in every Age refi- 
ned, and tend more and more to Purity and Pertection 1n theſe 
Northern and formerly-rude and falvage Countries, or rather 
grow more exact, and imitate the other more Soxtherly and firſt 
civihzed parts in Larewage, Manners, Arts and Sciences 3 ſo do 
they allo endeavour to reform their moſt groſs, undigeſted, and 
ill-contrived Strudfures and Edifices, not only in Cities and 
Towns, but 1n their Country-Villages alſo, that we now com- 
pare ime of our Cities and Towns with moſt of theirs, and even 
excel them in ſeveral; and that not a few of our moſt ſuavious 
and delectable Rural Seats, as well for their Magnificent , Regu- 
lar, and 4rtificial Strudures, and molt Ingenious contrivances, as 
in their molt {alubrious, convenient, and pleaſant Scituations. 

An for the future, were but the Rules of ArchiteFare duly 
obſerved , and thoſe new and compleat Methods and Models 
contrived for Building, and the Scituations of places, according 
to the buſt judgments taken notice of in ſuch Buildings that 

may 
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may hereafter be raiſed, either 42 Novo, or in the reſtoring or re- 
edifying of our ancient and decayed Seats in our Country-Vil- 
lages, our FErgland in a few Ages would appear a Kingdom be- 
ſet and adorned in every part with curious and admirable Habi- 
tations, poſſeſſed with Noble and Ingenious Inhabitants ; and 
would at large repreſent to the view of all, what Middleſex it's 
Epitome now doth; and would contract the envy of other Natt- 
ons, as the Land of Canaan formerly did. 

Therefore let me adviſe all ſuch that are willing or neceſfita- 
ted to Build, - that they 'fit down and conlider of the manner and 
Method of Building, as well as of the charge and expence 3 and 
that they will make choiſe of ſuch Surveyors and Workmen that 
underſtand what they go about, and not be guided or perſwa- 
ded by ſuch that are wedded to an old detormed Cuſtom , who 
will in no wiſe confent to a more compleat way , although it be 
much more Beautiful and Regular , and allo with lets materials, 
and cheaper, and more convenient than the other, for no other 
reaſon but that it is a Novel , and not as our Forefathers did be- 
fore us, yet perhaps are willing to beſtow expence enough up- 
on it in 1nriching it, although but with little skill or Art. But I 
ſuppoſe it is better to ere that vihich will be pleaſing to, and 
content both Wiſe-men and Fools, then that though done by 
the ſame colt and expence, which will only pleaſe Fools. 

This is a digrefſion from our intended deſign, and here inſert- 
ed only to perfwade ſuch that intend any ſtore of Building , to 
make uſe of ſuch Authors and perſons that underſtand that Art, 
which in this place we do not undertake to teach, only fhall 
give the Husbandman a few general Rules and Directions that ! 
have caſually met withal , about the ſcituation and building of 
a plain Country-ſeat, and the building of Walls, Barns, \:ills, 


Cc. 
Predium Ruſticnum bonum Celum habcat, &c. 


Let your Country-houſe have a good Air, and not open to Tem- 
peſts, ſeated in a good Soil; let it therein excel, if you can; let 
it ſtand under a hill, and behold the South, in a healthy place 3 
let there be no want of Workmen or Labourers ; let there be good 
water, and let it ſtand near ſome City or Market-Town , or the 
Sea, or ſome Navigable River, or have a good Road or way from 
it. Thus Cato adviles. | 

Little more can be faid , but that Woods alſo as well as water 
may be near it, they being the principal things that adorn a 
Country Habitation : But if you cannot conveniently ſeat your 
Houſe amongſt the Trees , yet are there few places but you may 
raiſe ſpeedily Trees about your Houle, as before we dire&ed; it 
being far better to have your Houſe defended'by Trees than 
Hills; for theſe yield a cooling, rctreſhing , ſweet and healthy 
Air and Shade, quring the heat of Summer , and very much 
break the cold winds and Tempeſts from every Coaſt in the 

Winter. 
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Winter. The other, according as they are ſcituated, defend only 
from ſome certain winds ; and if they are on the North-ſide of 
your Houſe, as they! defend you from that Air in the Winter, 
ſo do they deprive you of it in the Summer 3 if they are on the 
South-(ide, it otherwiſe proves as inconvenient. Beſides, they 
yield not the pleaſures and contentments , nor the varieties of 
Oblectations to the Ingenious Rulſtick , as the tall plumps of 
Trees and pleaſant Groves do; yet are Hills cloathed with Cop- 
pices , or otherwiſe improved, pleaſant objetts , ſo' that they 
ſtand not too near your Houle. 

Let not your Houſe be too low ſeated, leſt you looſe the con- 
veniency . of Cellars: but if you cannot but build on low 
grounds, {et the lower Floor of your Houſe the higher, to ſup- 
ply the want 1n your Cellar. of what you cannot link in the 
ground ; for in fuch low and moiſt grounds, it conduceth mach 
to the drineſs and healthineſs of the Air, to have Cellars under 
the Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good and fieled underneath. 

It is very inconvenient to build Barns, Stables , or ſuchlike 
places too near to your Houle, becauſe Cattle, Poultry , and 
ſuchlike, require to be kept near them ; which would then an- 
noy your Houſe. Let your Garden joyn to one, if not more 
fides of your Houſe ; for what can. be more pleaſant for the 
moſt part of the year, than to look out at the Windows of your 
Parler and Chambers into a Garden > What fides of your Houſe 
are not joyning to your Garden, let there be Courts or Yards 
kept from Cattle, Poultry, &c. and planted with Trees, to ſhade, 
defend , and refreſh your Houſe 3 and the Walls alſo planted 
with Vines, and other Fruits. | 

Not to ſpeak of the building of Palaces or Seats for the Nob#- S:curet ard 
lity or Gentry, but only of plain and ordinary Farm-houſes , i orpoucr og 
have thus. much obſerved , that Houſes built too high in places zo. 
obvious to:the winds, and not well defended by Hills or Trees, 
require more materials to build ther, and more alſo of repara- 
tions to maintain them ; and are not ſo commodious to the In- 
habitaats, as the lower-built Houſes, which may be made at a 
much eafict rate, and alſo as compleat and beautiful as the other. 
In; building of a Houſe long, you looſe the uſe of ſome Rooms, 
and it fakes up'more for: Entries and Paſſages, and'requires more 
doors; and if it be four-fquare, there muſt needs be Irght want- 
19g in ſome part thereof, more than if it be built like an H, of 
ſome other. tuthlike Figure z which maketh it ſtand better and 
fixmer againſt the winds, and Light and Air come every way 
toitz every Room 1s near the one to the other. The Offices, as 
the Kitchin, Daicy-rooms, Brewing and Baking-rooms, are near 
unto the Hall, which only divides between thoſe and the Par- 
lers, &c. Several Deſcrrptions and Draughts of Foundations 
could I give you.here, were not the cutting of them too coſtly 
for ſo Ruftick a work to bear. The Walls, where Brick may be 
had, are beſt and moſt ſecurely raiſed! with it, and wich firels 
calt, if you raife firm and ſtrong Columns at the corners of your 

b Houſe, 
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Beſt covering 
for a Houſe. 


Of Ties, 
Bricks, KC, 


Houſe , of ſtrength fufficient to ſupport the Roof or main 
Beams : you may build them ſquare, and between them may you 
raiſe the Walls with the ſame materials, and work them up toge- 
ther with the Corners or Columns , leaving the one half of the 
extraordinary breadth of the Columr without, and the other 
within the Wall; whereby you will fave much coſt and charges . 
both in materials and workmanſhip, and yet your houſe be firm 
and firong. 

The heavier any Covering is to a Houſe, the greater 1s the 
expence 1n railing the whole Frame or Building to ſupport it, 
and the ſooner doth it require reparations 3 therefore healing 
with Lead or flat Stone 1s not to be approved of, by reaſon of 
its weight, where Earthen Tile, Slate, or Shingle may be had : 
Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made of Clay are the heavieſt, 
and molt in uſe. 

Pantiles, fuch as come from Holand, are the beſt and lighteſt 
covering of ary ſort of Tiles; and it is to be admired at, that 
another Nation can tranſport ſo Earthy a Commodity, and pay 
all duties, ec. and ſell them at our own doors at a cheaper rate 
than we can make them ; and yet have we as good materials, 
and Fuel more plentiful than they. 

A Compoſition of Clay, Sand, e*c. 1s eaſily made for Tiles, 
that (hall make them not only thinner and lighter, but alſo ſtron- 
ger and more durable, if Ingenious men would undertake it ; 
which are rare to be found in ſo dirty , yet neceſſary an Occupa- 
tionz. which would fave very much charge and materials in 
Building, if it were truly profecuted. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, &-c. and with ſuch a Com- 
poſition may be made in Molds, all Window-frames for a Houſe 
of different work and magnitudes, and Chimney-pieces, and 
Frames for doors, ec. in ſeveral pieces made in Molds, that 
when they are burnt, may be ſet together with a fine red Ce- 
ment, and ſeem to be as one entire piece; whereby may be imi- 
tated all Stone-work now uſed in Building , and it will very 
well ſupply its defect where Stones are ſcarce and dear 5 and al- 
ſo may ſave very much Timber which is now uſed in Brick- 
building, and appear much more compleat and beautiful , and. 
be of more ſtrength and of longer continuance than Timber or 
ordinary Brick, and is very fealtble ; as we may perceive by the 
acpuen Pages made fine, thin and durable, to carry water under 
the ground at Portſmouth ; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates 
for Chimneys, made by Sir John Winter formerly at Charing- 
Oroſ7, of a great bigneſs and thickneſs 5 which are evident and 
ſufficient demonſtrations of the poſlibility of making work fine, 
thin and light , for Tiles either plain or crooked , and for the 
making of great work in Molds, and the through burning of them 
for Doors, Windows, and Chininey-frames, ec. 

. This 1s one of the moſt feaſible and beneficial Operations that 
I know in Ezgland to be neglected. | 

Where either Tiles are | cg or Timber not very plenty, 
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that you would have your Houſe but Iightly covered, Shingles of Shingles. 


are to be preferred before Thatch ; and if they are made of good 
Oak, and Jit or cleft out , and then well ſeaſoned in the water 
and Sun, they become a ſure, light, and durable covering. 

Where it may: be had; the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt 
covering, being very light and laſting. 

This 1s a common covering in moſt parts, yet is ſome to be 
preferred before others ; the beſt that I have ſeen tis that which 
1s called Helze , that is, long and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw ( with the 
Ears cut off ) bound up in bundles unbruiſed, which well laid 
lies thin, laſts long, and is much neater than the common way. 

It 15-an uſual thing to ſee thick and tall walls to fall, either b 
reaſon of the weakneſs of the foundation, the weight of the 
wall, or the decay of the Cement or Morter through Age; which 
hath provoked ſeveral to _=_ and unneceſlary expenices in lay- 
ing deeper and ſtronger Foundations, and in making the walls 
much thicker than uſual 3 when all that extraordinary coſt might 
be ſaved, by taking notice of theſe few Obſervations, —  __ 

Firſt, that ſtreight walls, though thick ; 'and ſeemingly ſtrodg, 


_ yet either by the falſeneſs of the ground, - or being obvious to. 


high winds, or the decay of the Morter, are apt to lean or fall. 
Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin and weak, are 
yet more]Jaſting than a ſtreight wall. © | by 


$late. 


Thatch, 


Of Building 
of Stoxe or 
Bri ch-walls, 


Thirdly , that a wall built over a River on Pillars or Arches, | 


ſtands as firm as the reſt of the wall , whoſe Foundation is en- 
tire ; as I have in ſeveral places obſerved. 

Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a wall built up much 
thinner than uſual, having at every twenty foot diſtance ( or 
ſuchlike, as you think fit ) an Angle ſet out abour two toot or 
more, according, as the wall is'in height , or having at ſuch di- 


ſtance a Column or Pillar erected with the wall tix or eigat. 


inches or more on cach (ide over and above the thicknels of rhe 
reſt of the wall , rhe Foundation of ſuch jetting out or Column 
being firmly laid , that it muſt of neceſſity ſtrengthen the wail 
much- more, than if tive times the materials uſed 1n thele Jertings 
or Columns were uſed in the wall being ſtreight ; which moſt 
evidently faves you a great part of your expence , and your 
wall much more tirm and compleat : for ifit be a wall for Fruit- 
trees, theſe Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out, whether Args- 
lar or Semicircular, are (ecure places for the more tender Trees : 
or it they are Columns or Pillars, they make the wall much the 
warmer, by breaking the motion of the Winde or Air that paſ- 
{eth by it : And'theſe Foundations laid ſecure, although at that 
diſtance, ſupport the wall in looſe and falſe ground, as though it 
were entire ; butit the ground be very loole, you may project 
an Arch from each Foundation, though obſcurely. 


[t is a great injury to. our Buildings, that our Cement 1s no of Meter, 


better : in former Ages, when they built with ſmall and unequal 
{tones , theur Cement or Morter far exceeded ours , as 1s moſt e- 
vident in the ruites of old Mornaſteries, Caſtles, &c. where 

M m their 
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their Morter is far harder than in any of our more Modern 


— Buildings. 


Tt is a greaterrour in, Maſons, Bricklayers, &-c. tolet the Lime 
flacken and cool before they make up their Morter, and alſo to 
let their Morter cool and die before they uſe it; allo. their ſtone 
they let be moiſt before they uſe them : Therefore 1f 'you expect 
your work to be well dane, and long to continue, work up your 
Lime quick, and but little at a time, that the Morter may not lie 
long before it be uſed z and alſo with dry ſtone, for which the 
Summer 1s principally to be elefed. 

For Brick , if it be in the Winter-time, let them belaid dry ; 
if in the Summer-time, wet : It will quit your colt:to imploy a 
Boy to wet them in the Summer , for they will unite with the 
Morter the better. | | 

"The Lime it elf alſoin ſome places is very weak , being made 
of ſoft Chalk-ſtones ; the other that is made of harder, is much 


_ to be preferred, 


Tn former Ages they cut their Timber in the Wianter-time, 
when the-Sap was moſt out of it : but now, by reaſon of the 
ſcarceneſs of Oak (the principal Timber) our Statutes oblige us 
to fell it jin the Summer for the Bark , being neceſlary for Tan- 
ners, &c. by which means our Timber ſhrinks, chaps, and decays 
much more and ſooner than otherwiſe it would do; which in- 
conveniences in ſquare-Timber are not ſo apparent as in Plank, 
Board, or fuchlike broad and thin work ; therefore, in ſuch ca- 
ſes , it requires ſome kinde of ſeaſoning or other to prevent 
them : if you lay them in the Sun or Winde, they chap , or 
ſhrink, or caſt. 

The beſt remedy in that caſe, is to lay them ina Pool or Run- 
ning Stream a few days, to extract the Sap that remains in them z 
acl; afterwards dry them in the Sun or Air, and they will nei- 
ther chap, caſt, nor cleave. Apaiaſt ſhrinking there is no re- 
medy. 

When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or dried in the Sun 
or Air, and fixed in their places, and what labour you intend is 
beſtowed on them, the uſe of Linſeed-oyl, Tar, or ſuchlike Olea- 
ginous matter, tends much to their preſervation and duration, 
Heſjgod preſcribes to hang your Inſtruments in the ſmoak, to 
make them ſtrong and laſting 3 texwonem in ſumo poneres : ſure- 
ly then the Cyl of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl , by ſome other 
means obtained , muſt needs be effectual in the preſervation of 
Timber. * Allo Yirgi] adviſeth the ſame. 


Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret robora famnus. 


In Ancient times they bruiſed their Corn in Morters ; fince 
which molt tedious and iacompleat way , Mills have been in- 
vented, ſome to be uſed by hands, as 2xerms, others to be. 
moved by Horſes, others by the Winde , and others by the Wa- 


ter 3 which laſt being maintained with leaſt coſt, more certainty, 
8g . 
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and moſt advantage, hath gained the Preheminence, and is made 
uſe of in every-place; where there 1s water fit for that purpoſe, 
and where there is imployment, although a little for the eaſe 
and conveniency of the hear Inhabitants, and for the particular 
advantage of the Owner , yet very much to the detriment and 
damage of the Kingdoin in general, by injurious obſtructions of 
water , to the ſpoiling of much Meadow-ground , and by the 
preventing the uſe of the water for that moſt advantagious im- 


- provement of over-tlowing. or drowning of Land ; which upon 


the removal of theſe Mills might be done, and the Corn as well 
ground to ſerve every ones occaſions; | | 

Either by Windmills , which may be erefted on Hills ia Hilly 
places, and in-Plains on any open place ; where the winde may 
as well grinde all your Corn in places where the Water-mills now 
ſtand, as in other places where are only Winde-mills for many 
miles together. _ | andy. | | 

Or by the ReCtification of Water--2iU5, that a /leſs quantity of 
water may do that which now requires'a: greater 3 to which end 
many have made very Ingentous attempts, and without queſtion 
may much be done in it, both 1n the: framing and ordering the 
Wafer-works; (which'we will paſs by) and ir the, contrivance of 
the Mill it felt, which doubtleſs goes much. heayier by the Stone 
they. call the Runner; its being (o. large, ,and its being .incompaſ- 
ſed with, a Hoop or Caſe that keeps the. Meal to the edge or  cir- 


 cumference of the Stqne, and much deads its motion: The larger 


the Runner is, the heavier it moves.z which may in ſome mea- 
ſure be remedied, by making four or,five vents or pallages in ſe- 
veral places of the Hoop, to take off the. Meal as faſt as it is 
ground, that none may le to. clog the Kunrer. | | 

_. Or a Mill may probably be fo contrived, that''the. Grinding 
ſtone.or Runner may be Vertical, and of but a ſmall circumfe- 
xence ; the. flat and ſquare edge whereof may be fitted .into ano- 
ther fixed ſtone cut, hollow , about the half or third part of a 
Circle z: which Runner, by, its firſt motion, may diſpatch as much 
Corn in the ſame time, as a larger the other way... Several alſo 
of theſe Vertical Stones may be on the ſame Axis; this may. be 
uſed in all the ſaid ſorts of Ml. | n | 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Fowling and Fiſhing. 
SKC-T.-I 
Of Fowling in General. 


"Oraſmuch as moſt Farms and Country-habitations lie neat 
”. unto the- Sea, great Rivers , large Fens, Marſhes, &*c. to 


Which are greft-reforts of Water-fow],”or elſe are well furniſhed 


The Rauits of 
7 ater-jowle 


with Land-fowl , either of which are very profitable to the 
Hutbandman » Wherefore it tay not be amiſs to add ſome ge- 
neral drrections for the takitig of theth 5 which will redound to 
his advantage; not only 'for their Carkaſſes, but for that many 
forts of the Land-fowl are ſomewhat injurious to his Husbandry. 
It is generally obſerved; that Water-fowl are in their own na- 
tore the moſt ſabeil arid wiſeſt' of Birds, and moſt careful of their 
owh ſafety 3 to'which'tad' they do form themfelvestnto'an or- 
deadly Body or Camp , and have their Scouts and Sentinels at a 
dfftance, to give notice of the approach” of an Enemy which = 
they ſuddefdly do by a certain Watch-word, which will” oblige 
ybu'to be more cautious and” careful than ordinary” in your ett- 
dexvouring'to ſttrprize thetr. «oe: /ajd 

It is needleſs here to particularize the ſeveral Hatints of cach 
fortof Water-fowl, ſeeing there are few that have Lands'haunt- 
ed- with them, bur they know anear in what parts they moft u- 
faally frequent; The one fort that are not Web-footed,, as the 
Heron, Bittern, &-c. delight moſt in fhaffow waters, and 
Feniiy places. The other fort that ſwim, as the Wjlde-goofe, 
Duck, Widgeott, &-c. delight moſt in Rivers, large and deep wa- 
ters, &-c. where they may have plenty of water , and ſwim un- 
diſturbed of 'Man or Beaſt ; and' eſpecially where the water is 
leaſt ſubject to Freeze. 

The Wilde-gooſe delights very much in green Winter-cora : 
Therefore in ſuch Lands that are near the water may you finde 
them. 

Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-haunts and their Night- 
haunts ; for in the Day-time they uſually retire to ſome ſecure 
place where they may confidently reſt themſelves: In the Even- 
1grkey take to their beſt feeding-places, and ſmall green ſtreams, 
where 'they dare not appear in the day. 
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Sz CT. IT. 
Of taking the greater ſort of Fowl with Nets. 


Let your Nets be made of the beft Packthread, with great ard 
large Maſhes ; for the larger they are, the better, and the more 
ſurely do they intangle them ; ſo that they be not too big to let 
the Fowl creep through them. 

Let the Nets be about two fathom deep , and fix in length : 
Verge your Net on each ſide with very ſtrong cord , and extend 
it at each end on long Poles; ſo that the two lower ends of the 
Poles may be faſtened with a piece of Line'to two Stakes dri- 
ven into the ground, at ſuch place where you have obſerved 
to be the Morning+haunts or feeding places of theſe Fowl: being 
there , place your Net two hours before they come ; then at a- 
bout two or three fathom beyond the Net, in a right line from 
the two Stakes, fix one end of the cord that the upper part of 
the Net was extended upon, holding in your hand the other 
end, which mult be atleaſt ten-or twelve fathom long 3 whichon 
the appearance of Game within the Verge of the Net, you may 
ſuddenly pull, and caſt the Net over them. Let the Net be ſpread 
ſmooth and 'flat on the gromd, and ſirewed over with Graſs, 
Sedge, or ſuchlike, to hide it from the Fowl ; and place your 
ſelf in ſome ſhelter of Graf, Fern , orſachlike: If you have a 
Stale, you may place it within the Verge of the Net , which 
will very much condnce to the encreaſe of your ſport, which 
you may continue till the Sun be near an hour high ; for after 
that time their feeding in thoſe places is over , until about Sun- 
ſer again. | 
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If your Net be large, and ſet for great Fow!, one of theth will 


be- as much as you can conveniently throw over theth ; but if 


-you ſet for fall Birds, then two (uall Nets tay be placed after 
-vhis manner. ” ' | | | 
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SECT; IIL 
Of 'the taking ſmall Waterfowl with Nets. 


| Let theſe Nets be made of ſmall; and ſtrong Packthread', the 
Maſhes proportionable according to the Fowl you defigne to 
take: Let:the Net be about two foot and a half:deep., and of 
length according to the breadth of the River', or other waters 
you. intend to place them in, and the Net lined-on both fides 
with falſe Nets of Maſhes eighteen inches ſquare:each way ; that 
when the Fowl ſtrike, . they may paſs through the firſt Net, and 
be intangled between them both. 5 ﬆ 0 © £1 
Slake, this Net athwart the River, the bottom: being plumbed, 
that it may. fink about ſ1x inches, and the upper-part fo ſtrained, 
that it may lie ſlaatwiſe againſt the current of the water , about 
two foot above the water ; but let-the-ſtrings which ſupport the 
upper ſide of; the Net, be faſtened to ſmall yielding ſticks prickt 
in the. bank, yielding :a-little as the. Fowl ſtrikes againſt the 
Net, the better to intangle them. - Place ſeveral. of theſe Nets:at 
ſeveral diſtances on the Riyer'z and in the night,-.if any Fowl 
fall near them, you may beconfident-of your ſhare. | 
The better to accomplith your defigne,; deter ther from -pla- 
ces.that. lie remote where'the Fowl uſually haunt; by ſhooting at 
them; ;whigh will make them take to the River.you have 't 
;prepared.;;; 1 4 ey 7 7 gmt HBO! . 5:8 
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Of taking great Fowl with Lime-twigs. 


tire if is ful of Sap, and fitter for, your purpoſe 3. fill your Veſ- 
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green 3 which will be abont twelve or ffxteen hours: Then take 

it off the fire , and gently 'decant or pour the water from the 
' Barks, and ſeparate the grey and white Barks from the green, 
which lay on a Stone, or Stone-floor, in ſome Cellar or moiſt or 
cool place, and cover it over with Fern, or other green weeds, 
to a good thickneſs, the better to accelerate its putrifaQion 3 
which will be accompliſked in twelve or fourteen days time, and 
ſometimes leſs, and it reduced to a perfe& Mucilage : then pound 
it well inalarge Morter with an wooden Peſtle , until it be fo 
tempered, that no part of the Bark be diſcerned unbruiſed. 
After which waſh it exceeding well in clear water, by renewing 
the water and your pains fo often, that no foulneſs or Motes re- 
main init; and put it into a deep Earthen Veilel, where it will 
purge -it ſelf for four or five days together : Then ſcum it clean 
as its filth arifes; and when it hath done purging, put it into a 
clean Vetlel, and keep it cloſe for uſe. + | | 

The Bark of the Birch-tree is by ſome affirmed to make as 
good Lime, as that of the H9//y, being the ſame way to be pre- 

ared; ſo that you may try or uſe which is moſt eafie to come 

y. Alſo you need not boil either of the Barks , if you give it 
longer time to putrifie ; for the boiling is only to accelerate pu- 
trifaction. | 

When you intend to uſe it, take as much of it as you think 
fit, and put it into an Earthen-pot , with a third part of Capons- 
grealc or Gooſe-greaſe well clarified, and ſet ir over the fire, and 
let them melt together : Stir them until they are throughly in- 
CY and fo Continue ſtirring off the Fire, till it be 
cold. 

If you fear the freezing of your Bird-lime , add in your Jaſt 
mixture a quarter as much of the Oyl Petroliam, as you do of 
the Gooſe or Capons-greaſe, and no cold will congeal it. 

When your Lime 1s cold , take your Rods and warm them ; 
then a little beſmear the Rods with your Line, and draw the Rods 
the one from the other, and cloſe them again. Work them thus 
continually together, until they are all over equally beſmeared. 

If you lime Straws or Strings, you muſt do 1t when the Lime is 
hot, and at the thinnett , by folding and doubling them together 
before the fire; and fold and work them , till it be all over 
throughly limed : Put theſe in Caſes of Leather until you uſc 
them. 

When you intend to uſe your Bird-lime for great Fowl, take 
of Rods long, ſmall and ſtreight , being light, and yielding eve- 
ry way: Lime the upper parts of them before the Fire, that 1t 
may the better belmear them. 

Then go where theſe Fowl uſually haunt , whether it be their 
Morning or Evening haunt, an hour or two before they come, 
and plant your Twigs or Rods about a foot diſtance one from 
the other, that they cannat paſs them without being intangled ; 
and fo plant aver the place where their haunt 1s, leaving a 
phce in the middle wide enough for your Stale to flutter in, 
with- 
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without falling foul of the Twigs; which Stale you do well to 
12nd by hor place there., -the better to attract thoſe of its own 

inde to your ſnares : from which Stale you muſt have a ſmall 
ſtring to ſome convenient place at a diſtance where you may lie 
concealed, and by plucking the ſtring, cauſe it to flutter ; 
which will allure down the Fowl in view. 

Prick the Rods (loap-wiſe againſt the winde, about a foot a- 
bove the ground or water; and if you ſee any taken, furprize 
them not ſuddenly if any more are 1n view, for by their flutter- 
ing others will be induced to fall in among{t them. 

A Spaniel that is at command, will be neceflary to re-take 
them that might otherwiſe eſcape out of your reach, theſe Fowl 
being very \trong. 

It you place your Twigs for the leſfer Water-fowl, as Duck, 
Mallard, Widgeon, Teal, &c. you mult fit your Rods according 
to the depth of the water, and your Lime muſt be ſuch as no 
wet nor Froſt can prejudice; the limed part muſt be above the 
water. Here alſo it will be neceſlary to have a Stale of the ſame 
Fowl you intend to inſaare. 


- 


SRC YT. *% 
Of taking Fowl with Springes. 


Moſt of the Cloven-footed Water-fowl delight in Plaſhes, Wa- 
ter, Furrows, ſmall Rivolets , and ſuchlike places, ſeeking tor 
Worms, Flat-graſs, Roots, and the like, 1a the Winter-time, e- 
ſpecially in froſty weather , when many other places are frozen 
up, and theſe warm Springy Water-tracts are open 3 where you 
mult place Springes made of Horle-hair, of bigneſs and length 
according to the greatneſs of the Fowl you defigne to take; tor 
the Heroz or Bittern, it muſt be of near a hundred Horlſe-hairs, 
and above two foot in length ; for the Woodcock, Snipe, Plo- 
ver, &*c. not above eight or ten Horſe-hairs, and one foot in 
length : the Main Plant, or Sweeper, mult be allo proportiona- 
ble to the {trength of the Fowl. For the manner of the making 
and ſetting them , I queſtion not but every place will furniſh 
you with Directors, (if you know it not already ) which 1s 
much calicr and better than any written Inſtructions. Obſerve 
alſo, that you prick ſmall ſticks, in manner of a - Hedge, croſs- 
wile, athwart all the other by-paſlages, about half an inch apart, 
and ſomewhat above a handful above the water or ground, {loap- 
ing towards the place where your Springe 1s placed, the better to 
guide (which is caſily done) the Fowl 1ato the Snare : for ſuch 1s 
their nature, that they will not preſs over, where they have li- 
berty to pals through any gap. It the places where theſe Fowl 
uſually haunt be frozen, you mult make Plaſhes; and the harder 
the Froſt is in other places, the greater will the reſort of Fowl 
be here. 
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Seer. VL 
Killing of Fowl with the Fowling-piece. 


There are many places where Fowl ſettle and feed at ſome- 
times , yet ſo uncertain, that the former ways are uſeleſs; and 
there are alſo many places wherein you may not have the con- 
vemency or liberty to make uſe of the ſaid ways of taking 
Fowl; yet there may you at opportune times meet with a good 
ſhot with your Fowling-piece , the length and bore of which 
ought to be proportionable the one to the other, and both to 
your ſtrength, and the place you uſe it in.. 

Let your Powder be of the beſt ſort, as new as you can , for 
with bad keeping it looleth its ſtrength exceedingly 3 therefore 
let it be kept as dry as may be : Let it be well dried when you 
uſe it, and clean from duſt ; it hath the more ſtrength, and leſs 
fouleth your Piece. Let your Shot be well ſized, not too great, 
for then it flies, but thin and ſcattering ; nor too ſmal], the Bird 
being apt to fly away within 1t , having not weight nor ſtrength 
to enter far, 

Shot being uſually above the value of ordinary Lead, and in 
many places not to be had of the ſizes you have moſt occaſion 
for; I ſhall therefore here ſet down the true Proceſs of making 
of it, of what ſize you pleaſe under Mould-ſhot. 


Take Lead of what quantity you pleaſe,melt it down inan Iron 7 nate 5b. 


Veſlel,ſtir and clear it with an Iron Ladle, taking off all its impu- 
rities that ſwim at the top : When it is ſo hot as that the colour of 
the Lead begin to be greeniſh, and not before,ſtrew upon it Ayri- 
pigmentim pow 'cred fine, as much as will lie on a Shilling , to 
twelve or fiftee'. pound of Lead ; ſome will require more : then 
ſtir the Lead well, and the Auripigmenturm will flame. Let your 
Iron Ladle have a Lip or Notch in the brim, for the more con- 
venient pouring out of the Lead ; and let the Ladle remain in 
the melted Lead, for the moſt part, that it may be of a heat a- 
greeable to the Lead , to prevent inconveniencies that may o- 
therwiſc happen through its being over-hot, or too cold : Then 
take out a little of the Lead in your Ladle for an Eſſay, and cauſe 
it to drop out of it into a Glaſs of Water ; which if the drops 
prove to. be round, and without Tails, there is Auripigmentum 
enough in it, and the temper of the heat is as it ought to be 
but if the. congealed drops or ſhot prove not round, but with 
Tails, then add more of the Auripigmentum, and augment the 
heat, until you finde it right. 

Then/ take a —_— » about the (ize of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate , with a Concavity in the middle about three 


inches Diameter , perforated with about thirty or forty ſmall 
holes, greater or leſſer, according as you would have your ſhot 
to be: This Concave bottom ſhould be thin, but the thicker the 
brim is , the better will it retain the heat. Place this Plate on 
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two Bars, or other Iron-frame, over a Tub or Pail of water, about 


four inches from the water, and lay on the Plate burning Coals, 


to keep the Lead melted upon tt. 


S$talbing-horſe. 


Then with, your Ladle take off your Lead, and pourit gently 
on the Coals on the middle of the Plate, and it will make its way 
throughthe holes in the bottom of the Plate into the water, and 
fall into round drops. Thus continue your Operation till all 
the Lead: be paſſed through the Plate, blowing the Coals to keep 
them alive, that the Lead may not cool on the Plate, and ſtop 
the holes; =” 

 Whileſt you. are thus pouring on your Lead , another (Stan- 
der-by) may. take another Ladle, and put it four or five inches in 
the water under the battom of the Plate, and catch ſome of the 
Shot as it. drops down, and ſce what faults are in it, that you 
way ſtop your hand until they are refified. 

The greatelt care 1s to keep the Lead on the Plate ,- in ſo mo- 
derate a degree of heat, that it be not too cool to ſtop the holes, 
nor too hot, which will make the drops crack and fly : if it be 
too cool , blow the Coals a little 3 it too hot , ſtay your hand 
until it be a little cooler : the cooler ut 1s , the larger will be 
your ſhot ; the hotter, the ſmaller. As near as you can, obſerve 
the right temper of the heat, and you will have very round ſhot. 
without any tails. 

Then take your ſhot and dry them over the fire with a gentle 
heat , always ſtirring them that they melt not ; and' when they 
are dry , you. may ſeparate , the. ſmall from the great in Steves 
made for, that purpoſe , according to the ſeveral fizes they are 
of: But if youWwould have them very large , you may with a 
{tick make the Lead trickle out of the Ladle into the water with- 
out the Plate. 

If the Lead ſtop on the Plate, and yet not too cool, give the 
Plate a little knock, and -it will drop again. Be ſure let there be 
none of your Inſtruments Greaſie, Oyly , or the like. When 
you have ſeparated your ſhot, if any of it proves too great, or 
too ſmall, or not round, preſerve them for the next Operation. 

Thus having your Fowling-piece, your Powder and Shot rea- 
dy, with your Spazzel well inſtructed, and at command, not da- 
ring to ſtir till you bid him; then are you fit for a walk towards 
your Game. If you are directly between the Winde and the 
Fowl, they will be apt to ſcent you; therefore it's beſt: to go a- 
gainſt the winde, or aſide 1t : it's better to ſhoot at one lide of 
them, than before or behinde them 3 for if you break a Wing, 
you are lure of that Fowl. 

It's beſt to get as much ſhelter as you can by Hedges, Banks ar 
Trees : for the ſight or ſmell of a man raiſes them, whatever 
danger of Hawks or any thing elſe be near. 

But if they are fo ſhie, and the place fo tree from ſhelter, that 
there be no, way to come at them fairly, then you muſt lead forth 
your Sta/king-horſe , being ſome Old Jade trained up for that 
purpoſe, and that will be led in your hand as you pleaſe, yo = 
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ſtartle much at the report of a Gun; behinde whoſe ſhoulders 
you mult ſhelter your felf, and take your aim before his ſhoul- 
ders, and under his neck, which is better than under his belly. 

It you have not ſuch a Beaſt ready , you may make an Artifi- 4rtifcial 
cial one of any old Canvas, in ſhape like a Horſe feeding on the 34's 9" 
ground. You may make it double, and ſtuff it; or ſingle, and 
painted of a brown colour like a Horſe: Let it be made on a 
ſharp ſtick; that yon may fix 1t into the ground as you have oc- 
calion, when you take your Level. , 

It muit be ſo light, that you may carry it in one hand, and 
high enough to conceal your body from the Fowl. You may 
alſo make an Artificial Oxe or Cow, which you may ule for a 
change , that when your Horle is diſcovered through much uſe, 
you may change for the other, and ſo make your Sport dure the 
longer : Or you may make Artificial Stags or Bucks with their 
real horns on them , which will be beſt in ſuch grounds where 
thoſe Creatures frequent , and with whom the Fowl are- more 
tamiliar. | 

You may either make the repreſentation of a Tree in Canvas, 4tifc:al 
and painted like one, and fo ſpread with ſmall ſticks that it may "© 
ſomewhat 'Teſemble a Tree, or you may with many Boughs 1o 
form a Tree, that it may ſhelter you from the view of the Fowl, 
making 1t with a Spike at the bottom , that it may ſtick into the 
ground when you aim at your Game, 
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A ſnort Digreſſuon concerning Decoy-Ponds. 


Falling into this diſcourſe concerning Water-fowl, I cannot 
omit to give you ſome incouragement to proſecute this moſt in- 
oarofling way of taking them by Decoys; that, which unleſs 
teen or known, may feem incredible, how a few fſubtil Fowl 

| ſhould be able to draw, decoy, or trapan ſach multitudes of 
their own Kinde into a known Snare , and there leave them to 
their nnfortunate ends; fuch unnaturalneſs being not to be pa- 
rallelled in any other Creature whatſoever. They are a peculiar 
Species of that kinde of Fowl, and are from the Egg trained up 
to come to hand, The manner of doing it, and the making of 
the Pond, and +he ſeveral apartments belonging unto 1t, requires 
a skiltul Artiſt, and not Book-direCtions. 

That they are of conſiderable advantage , is not to be doubt- 
ed, there being many of them erected in the Maritime parts of 
this Kingdom, the gain whereof is from the vaſt numbers of 
them taken 1n the Winter-time , which are ſupplied from the 
more Northern Regions, whence the Froſt, Ice and Snow, ba- 
niſh them into the more Southern. The Decoys flymg abroad 
light into their company , and ſoon become acquainted with 
them, and allure them, being ſtrangers; and they willing to 
follow them in hopes of good quarters , are 'by theſe: Decoys 
brought into the very place, wherethey become a ſufficient re- 
ward to the owner of the Decor, and a-great ſupply to the ad- 
Jacent Markets, Nn 2 I 
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Of taking 
Fowl by Day- 
Nets. 


Of tabing 


Larks by Day. 


Nets. 


To find: Duck- IT may alſo ſubjoyn, that in thoſe Countries where the Wilde- 


Duck breedeth, you may gointo the Fens, Marſhes, or places 
with a Spaniel, or other Beating-dog ; and where the Dog puts 
up any Duck, or you otherwiſe finde a Neſt with many Eggs in 
it, in the Moneth of Aferch, before Sitting-time, you may take 
them away out of the Neſt with an Iron Ladle ( leſt you handle 
or breathe on the Eggs, and the Duck by your ſcent forſake 
her Neſt) leaving two or three in it, to incourage her to lay a- 
gain there ; which ſhe will do, it being their nature to lay till 
the Neſt be full : So once a week you may fetch them away , ta- 
king the oldeſt away as near as you can. Let the handle of your 
Ladle be of wood, about two or three foot long, that you may 
not go too near. Theſe Eggs may you ſet under your Hens or 
Ducks at home, the encreaſe whereof are much to be preter- 


red to the Eggs of tame Ducks : only obſerve, that if they have 


opportunity, they will take their leave of you , unleſs you have 
places ſecure for them to feed in; for the Bird it is of the nature 
of the Egg, and will be wilde when old enough to take wing, 
or hath the opportunity of a Stream to carry it away. But if you 
have conventency to make you a Duck-houſe and Duck-ponds, 
with convenient Receptacles for them to lay their Eggs in, and 
ſecure their Brood, they will never forſake you , but make that 
place where they were bred their place of refuge , and conſtant 
abode by day , although they prey abroad in the night. They 
will alſo, much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to 
them in the Wiater-time. 


SECT. VII. 
Of taking Land-Fowl. 


Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fowl, are ſuch that live 
and make their haunts generally in the Woods, Fields, Heaths, 
&-c. as the Pheaſant, Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood- 
pigeons, Black-birds, Throſtles or Thruſbes, Field-fares, Larks, 
Wheat-ears, &-c. all which are diverſly taken and infnared. The 


moſt part of them, by the cunning and skill of the Fowler, are 


ſhot with a Fowling-piece, either perched by a Dog, or other- 
wiſe, or flying, wherein many have a very excellent Faculty, 
more rarely miſſing that way than perched ; which by practiſe 
may be ealier attained unto, than by any Rules or Precepts. 
Any Fowl that gather together many in a flight, may be ta- 
ken in Nets by day 3 as Pigeons, Larks, Sparrows, Crows, Rooks, 
ec. and that either by baiting ſome place for them in their uſu- 
al haunts, or by laying the Net in ſuch haunts , and wheedling 
them in by a Stale, or ſome other 1aticing way. The manner of 
ſetting and placing ſuch Draw-net you have before deſcribed ; 
only you muſt have the Maſhes, and the length and depth of 
your Net, proportionable to the Game you deſigne to take. 


If you place theſe Nets for Larks, the ſeaſon is from Auguſt 
| © 
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to November : the earlier you ſet them in the morning, the bet- 

ter 3 and the brighter the Sun, and the milder the Air, the bet- 

ter will your {port be. = 

The open, plain and Champion-lands, are the places for this 
ſport, eſpecially on the Barley-ediſhes. 

The only way to intice the Lark into your ſnare, is to place 
ja the middle of the Verge of your Net an Inſtrument made to 
move nimbly, by plucking it with a ſmall line or packthread 
to arid fro ; on which ſhould be fixed ſome pieces of Looking- 
gla(s, thit by the continual whirring motion of it, the glittering 
of the Looking-glaſs by the refle&ion of the Sun in the eye of 
the Lark, allureth her down to the Net, eſpecially if there be a 
Stale. 

When one or twoare in the compaſs of your Net, let them 
alone until they attract more company to them : Preſerve ſome of 
them alive that you take, for Sales. __ 

But if you cannot conveniently get alive Stale, ſhoot a Lark, , 4 49 State: 
and draw out his Intrails, and dry him in an Oven in his Fea- 
thers, with a {tick thruſt through him, to preſerve him in a po- 
ſture conventent : This $tale may ſerve near as well as a living 
one. Thus may you make Sales of any ſorts of Birds , and 
keep them by you without any daily charge or trouble as living 
Steales put you to. 

There 1s another way of taking the timerous Lark by a Day- Avother w 
net, made in form of a Scoop-net that they uſually take up Filth |? _— 
withal out of Stews; which Net you muſt make of the fineſt called, Daring 
thread; or you may make a ſmall Trammel-net to draw over *Larks. 
them : having either of theſe Nets ready, then with a Hobby, 
either dead or living, (or auy other Hawk will ſerve indifferent- 
ly well) go into the Fields, where Larks uſually are about Har- 
veſt, and bear them up with a Spaniel, and obferve where they 
pitch : Then hold up your Hawk as high as you can, the fight 
whereof will caufe the Lark to crouch very clofe, that you may 
cover her with either Net; for ſhe 1s fo fearful of the Hobby, 
that about this ſeaſon preys on that Bird, that ſhe will ſuffer you 
almoſt to take her with your hand , rather than adventure her 
{elf in the Air. Thus {port laſts till about Michaelmes , at which 
time the Hobby leaves this Country, or that Exerciſe; and then 

the Lark 1s more confident. 
* If you cannot, through want of time or $kill, accompliſh 7 tk Birds 
your ends in this Pleafure or Recreation by day, you may more =_ pong 
eafily do it in the night ſeveral ways : If in Champion and le- 
vel Countries, then by a Low-bell, from the end of 0Fober, un- 
ti] the Birds begin to couple towards the Spring: And in the 
darke(t nights, or at leaſt the dark time of the night , your 
Bell muſt have a hollow, deep, and doleful ſound. Your Net. 
mult be about twenty yards deep, and fo broad as you can con- 
ventently manage it: Then go into the ſtubble-Fields,where the 
Birds uſually take up their Night-quarters; the Wheat-Edifh 1s 
the beſt. He that carries the Bell muſt go foremoſt, tolling the 
Belt "= 
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Bell very mournfully, and not too hard 3 then let the Net fol- 
low, being ſupported at cach corner , and on the fides; and 
when you come where you think the Game lies, pitch your Net, 
no noile being hitherto heard but that of the Bell : then light 
your Straw, or Torches, at the Coals or Candle carried in a 
Dark-Lanthorn, by one to that purpoſe, and beat the ground, 
and make a noiſe; and the fight of the Fire or light will make 
them inſtantly riſe, and be intangled in the Net : Then put out 
your lights, and keep your uſual {tence , and procced as beforc. 
Thus may you take Partridge, Rails, Quails, Larks, cc. 

You may alſo take the ſame forts of Fowl by night with a 
Tranume], being a Net longer than that you uſe with the Low- 
bell, the lower part of it plumbed with Lead looſe on the 
ground, the upper part ſupported at cach end about three foot 
high; and ſo trailed along thoſe grounds you expect your Game 
on. At each {ide of the Net carry Wiſps of Straw burning , or 
Links , and let ſome beat the ground with long Poles ; which 
will cauſe the Birds toriſc againſt the Net, 

There 1s allo a way to take Birds in the Night-time , that 
rooſt or perch in Trees and Hedg-rows, which 1s called Bat- 
fowling. The manner 15 thus: When you come to the place 
where you expect your Sport, light your Straw or Torches, and 
beat the Buſhes or Hedg-rows, and the Birds will inſtantly fly 
towards the flames; where you may take them either with Nets 
at the. end of Poles, or beat them down with Bruſhes made with 
Boughs at the end of Poles, or by carrying large boughs limed 
wrth Bird-lime to intangle them. This Sport 1s to be uſed when 
the weather is extreme dark, and with great filence till the 
lights are burning ; for they are amazed at the light, being every 
way clſe very dark, and fly to the very flames ; ſothat you may 
take themas you plcale. 

The maanci of uting Bird-lime you have before in this Chap- 
ter; but for the taking of ſmall Birds, the beſt way 1s to take a 
large bough of Birch, Willow, or ſuchlike Tree ; prick and trim 
it clean from all ſuperfluity, that the Twiys may be ſmooth 
lime the branches very well, but not too thick with the Lime : 
then place this Bough in ſuch place where. thoſe Birds uſually 
reſort that you deſigne to take,ſtanding like a Tree ; and place 
your ſc]t at ſome convenient diſtance undiſcovered, imitating 
either with your mouth, or ſome Bird-call, the Notes of the 
Birds you aim at, which you muſt by practiſe learn z which will 
invite the Birds to the Tree you have prepared for them. Thus 
from Sun-riling to ten of the Clock, and from one till near 
Sun-ſet, may. you uſe this Sport. 

Or yon may Jay ſmall Twigs limed, and about three or four 
inches long, in places where the Birds haunt ; or ſtick them on 
the tops of Hemp-cocks or Wheat-ſheaves, or ſtick ſmall Boughs 
among Peaſe, which the ſmall Birds will ſuddenly pitch upon 
which will bea means to leflen the number of thoſe deſtroyers 
of Corn, Grain, Sced, ec. But if you uſe a Stale of one or two 
living 
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living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that the Birds may gaze' 
at them ; oran Owl, which is the better of the two; molt ſorts 
of Birds will draw towards her, and ſo fall into. your Snare: A 
dried Owl will ſerve for want of a living one. | 
Allo in the Winter-time- the Field-fares and Bow-thruſhes, 7! '«& n_ 
which uſually fly in great Flocks, are eaſily taken , by liming !1ruſhes. a 
two or three large boughs, and fixing them on the top of ſome 
tall Tree , and placing in them two or three dried Stales of that 
kinde , and:beat the Fields adjacent. where thoſe Birds feed, 
and they will in great Flights take to that Tree where your' 
Stales are, to your great pleaſure and profit. 


ST CT VIEL 
Of taking Powl with Baits. 


Land-fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Chonghs, and ſuchlike, 7 take Land- 
may. be taken with Baits 3 as by boiling Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, £97 7 
or other; Grain in water, with good ſtore of Nux Yomica; and 
when they are boiled, almoſt ready to burſt, take them out and 
let them cool, and ſcatter this Grain where theſe Birds haunt ; 
and it is (aid, that by eating of it they will fall as dead, that you 
may take them with your hand : if you boil ſmaller Seeds, you | 
may take ſmaller Birds by the ſame way. 921g 

They alſo ſay, that the ſaid Grains or Seeds ſteeped in the 
Lees of Wine, will work the ſame effe&t ; which if it doth, it 
1s much the cleanlier way , and doth not infet the Bird with 
that poyſonous quality, as doth the Nx YVomica. 

It is alſo ſaid, that BeHerge, Leaves, Roots and all,cleanſed ve- 7 take warer- 
ry well, and ſteeped in clear running water for twenty four 597 ow 
honrs, and botled in the ſame water till the water be almoſt con- © 
ſumed : Then whea it is cold, this Plant being taken and laid in 
the haunts where Wilde-geeſe, Duck, Mallard, Buſtard, or any 
other Fowl affecting the water uſually frequent, that theſe Fowl 
will feed on it, and be ſtupified or drunk therewith; and the 
more, in caſe you add a little Brimſtone in the Concoction. But 
this is left to the experience of thoſe . that know the Plant it's 
Vertues, and the inticing quality it has to invite the Fowl to 
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Of taking ſome ſorts of Fowl. 


Thus have I given you a hint of the divers ways of taking 
Fowl in general ; but ſomething more may be ſaid as to the | 
particular ways uſed in taking ſome ſorts of Fawl, that are not | 
proper for any other; As in taking the Pheaſant, much skill is 7 take the |. | 
uſed and imployed in taking him, being the beſt of all Land- 74 i | 
: fawl that avg wilde, The one way is, after you have found their | 

| : hauats, | 
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haunts, which are uſually in young Copſles, where you muſt care- 
fully view the ſeveral places, and by that 'means may finde them, 
Young and Old together. Provide your felf with a Pheaſant-cal, 
and learn all their diſtin Notes; and having a Net made of 
blew or green thred, about ſixteen or eighteen foot long , and 
ſeven foot broad , verged with ſmall Cord, go into the Woods 
where theſe Fowl are, and make uſe 'of your Call firſt ſoftly ; 
and fo encreaſe your Note, until you hear them anſwer ; then 
approach by degrees towards them, until you arein view.: then 
ſpread your Net with as much ſecreſie and filence as you can, at 
ſome diſtance from the ground, fixing the one end tothe ground, 
and holding the Line in your hand, withdraw your elf to ſome 
convenient diſtance, and uſe your Call againz and when you 
perceive the Pheaſant's under your Net , then rife up and ſhew 
your ſelf; and as the Pheaſants riſe, they are intangted in your 
Net. 

When you have found an Eye of Pheaſants, and their rode 
or tract in the Copſes where they uſually run , then place your 
Nets hollow, looſe, and circular-wiſe, that when the Birds are 
1m, the Nets may fall on them and intangle them : Then with a 
Driver, being a bundle of Wands or Rods, a little ſtir the Buſhes 
or Trees, making ſome noiſe , the young Pouts will then rua 
forward ; and as they ſtand , you muſt {till keep raking with 
your Driver gently, only to frighten them forward, until you 
have driven them under your Nets. You muſt be ſure to con- 
ceal your ſelf from the ſight of them , and not drive them roo 
haſtily, leſt they ſtruggle abroad, and hide themſelves where you 
cannot finde them. 

In the Winter-ſeaſon, when the leaves are off the Trees, then 
may you take theſe Birds with Lime-twigs , either (tuck faſt in 
the ground, or laid looſe in the Paths where they uſually fre- 
> gk then with your Call, keeping your place where you firſt 

et yourſelf, you may induce them to come towards you , and 
be intangled in the Twigs: when one is intangled by her flut- 
rering, ſhe will go near to intangle all the reſt by their coming to 
aſſiſt her. It will be neceſſary to havea Spaniel at hand, leſt any 
of them eſcape with the Twigs. 

The moſt uſual Method of taking this Fowl, is by a Spaniel 
that is brought up to the Sport, which will hunt after them; 
and when he hath diſcovered a Pheaſant , ſhe will immediately 
take to a Tree, at which the Spaniel will bay z whereby you 
have notice (if within hearing) where the Pheaſant is, whoſe na« 
ture is to eye the Dog, knowing her ſelf to be out of his 
reach, and not to rreneK any other danger, though never ſo near, 
that you may command her at pleaſure with your Fowling- 
piece. 

Next unto the Pheaſant the Partridge 1s preferred to any 
Land-fow!l, and 15 to be taken divers ways: Their haunts are 
eaſily known 3 ſcarce a Carter or Day-labourer that uſeth the 
Fields, but can tell ,you where theſe Birds uſually reſort 3 but 
to 
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to finde' the Covey in ſuch haunt}, 1s the difficulty : ſome are fo 
ingenious they can do it by the eye, only diſtinguifhing their 
colour from the earth; others by a Call , imitating their Notes 
at their Juking-time , 'which is uſually im the Moraing, and tv 
the Evening. | 'T 

Having diſcovered them, draw forth your Trammel-Net, and #ith te 54m 
take a large circumference , with a good round pace and careleſs ”***" 
eye, nearer and nearer towards the Birds, until your Nets are 
trimmed and-fitted for your purpoſe, and you within the Nets 
length of them; then prick down the ſtick to which one end 
of the Net is faſtened , and walk round till you cover them 3 
then let down your Net, and rouze them up , that they may be 
atangled, | 

Having a good Setting-dog well taught and at command, he 7 take Par- 
will ſoon diſcover to you where the Covey lies: then trim your ES 
Nets, as before is dire&ted, and cover them. If there are two 5:t1ing-deg. 
of you together, the one may hold one end of the Line, and 
the other the other end of it; and fo draw the Net over 
them. NE. 

There is a very pleaſant way of driving Partridges into a Tun- t drive Par- 
nel-net; which when you have diſcovered the Covey, you muſt #742: 
place beyond them, having the winde with you, that you may 
drive them with the winde. The Net muſt have two long wings, 
extending each way wide'and upwards towards the Birds, a lit- 
tle hovering over : then take your Artrficial Stalking-horſe, and 
\covering your face with ſomething dark blew, or green, you may 
eaſily drive them before the winde into the Net 3 the ſides 
whereof will direct them mto the Tunnel , where you are fure 
of them. | | 

As you were directed for the Pheaſznt, ſo may you lay limed 7 take Par- 
ſtraws, cut off' between knot and knot, in the: haunts of theſe 777 21 
Birds; and with your Call draw them towards you, that in 
their way they may fall foul of your limed ſtraws: As ſoon as 
the one 1s intangled, all the reft will be quickly after; for they 
run together like a Brood of Chickens, and will fo befmear one 
the other, that few of them will elcape. : 

The uſual way of infaaring any manner of wilde Creatare, tz 00d- 
is to underſtand what'they moſt delight in, either for food or 
exerctſe ; and therein to place your deſigne in betraying or in- 
faaring them. As for the Wood-cock, he is a Bird that is ſome- 
what troubleſome to diſcover, whereby to command him by a 
Fowling-piece ; and in his place of feeding tedious 'to' take, by 
reaſon rhere goes but few in a Company : Therefore where they 
uſually haunt, it is obſerved, that they take a great'deal of plea- 

'fure 1m tying in the Night-time through open places in tall 
Woods, eſpecially in a dim Moon-Tight night : So that ſeveral 


perlons where they have thick Woods ſtanding on ſome brow 14 then in 


of a Hill, have cut a paſlage ſtreight athwart the Hill, through « cock-road, 
which the Cocks in the Night-time fly ro and fro for their plea- 
fure, and wil, 1f any gear, draw to'that place on purpoſe for that 

O o : Exercile ; 
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Of Fiſhing. 


Exerciſe : Between which Trees if you place a large and fine 
Net before Night, you will be ſure inthe Evening to have them 
intangled in your Net, as they endeavour to fly through their 
uſual Road., where one ought toattend to take them as ſoon as 
in the Net. oF 

There is ſcarce any Bird that flies, but there ts ſome pecu- 
liar way of diſcovering or inſnaring; him, different from another ; 
as the Pxail, or Rail, by Pipes or Calls; the Moor-poot, or 
Heath-poult, diſcovered by their eye, and ſeveral others. Which 
ſeveral ways we leave to the more Experienced, and to the ſeve- 
ral praftiſes of the ſeveral places where they uſually frequent. 


Of Fiſhing. 


S the Art of taking Fowl is very neceſſary to be known 
A of moſt Countrymen ; ſo alſo 1s the Art of Fiſhing, eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as live near to great Rivers, where they are bred 
and fed without any charge, labour or damage to the Country- 
men that inhabit by ſuch Riversz and ſo become very profita- 
ble to thoſe parts through which ſuch Rivers run, and to thoſe 
that have the priviledge and skill to take them. 

Fiſh are divers ways taken ; either by Nets, Pots , or Engines, 
by Angling., or by ſtupifying Baits, inticing or alluring ob- 
jects ;, and theſe ways are uſed either by day or by night: Alſo 
at different ſeaſons of the year, the Fiſh as well as Fowl having 
their ſeaſons ; of all which we ſhall give you ſome hint. 


SECT. 


Of taking Fiſh by Nets, Pots, or Engines. 


4 Ei/4 with . The uſual way of Fiſhing by Nets is of the greateſt advan- 


Nets. 


tage, and ſo of greateſt deſtruction. to thoſe watry Animals, 
which if not moderately uſed , deſtroys whole Rivers of them ; 
to prevent which, there are ſeveral good Laws made, though ſel- 
dom executed, And could all men that are concerned in this 
Exerciſe agree to neglect the uſe of Nets but for two or three 
years, the Fiſh would encreaſe innumerably , that in many years 
after they could not be deſtroyed; which being very unlikely, 
yet it were feaſible to compel all Fiſhermen that they take no 
Foung Fiſh, nor Fiſh in their Spawning Moneths : for if they 
were-permitted to Spawn but once before they are taken, they 
18; ſufficiently ſtock the Rivers where they are; for the de- 


; ſtru@ion of Fry and Spawyrs is the ruine of the Fiſhing in moſt 


Rivers. . 


:rich the 7:4%;; The moſt uſeful Nets in great Waters are the Trammel and 
pre! of Sieve. Seve 3,9 N0d. according: to their Meſh, may be uſed for moſt 
rts of Fiſh 


forts of Fiſh: The making and manner of uſing them are known 
to moſt Fiſhermen. | The 
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The moſt pleaſant and recreative way is with the Caſting-net, ;th the caſt- 
ſpreading like a Cloak, and verged round with Plummets, that ##-Net- 
over whatſoever Fiſh it is thrown, it brings them to your hand, 

This Net is either thrown off from the Banks fide, or from a 
Boat , according as the water will give you leave: If the re- 

markable places that you intend a fling at were baited before- 
hand, your Sport would be the better. 

In ſmaller Rivers, where there are Roots or Stems of Trees, with the Shores 
under which the Fiſh uſt ually ſeek for ſhelter in the day-time , the __ Poe 
Net vulgarly called the Shore-net, which 1s a Net broad and o- * 
pen before, about five foot, and ending backwards 1n a long and 
narrow Cod. The forepart of this Net is fixed to a {emicircular 
Rod , and to the ſtring that ſtrains the two Extreams of that 
Rod, in form of a Bow-ſtring : In the uſe of it, you pitch the 
{traight {ice of the Net downwards againſt the place or ſhelter 
where you ſuppoſe the Fiſhare 3 which Net you hold ſtrongly a- 
gainft the place, by the help of a Stail or handle that 1s fixed a- 
thwart the Bow, and extends down to the String. Whileſt you 
thus hold the Net, vour Companion with a Pole ſtirs 1n the place 
of refuge z and what Fiſh are there will ſuddenly bolt out into 
your Net. By this means, not only Fiſh in ſmall Rivers , as 
Trouts, Humbers, ec. are caught , but Salmon allo in great Ri- 
vers, where the water is thickned by the Tide the Fiſherman 
ſtanding againſt the water with the Cod of the Net between his 
legs , and as foon as he percetveth the Fiſh bolt into the Net, he 
forthwith lifts it up. 

In {everal great Rivers where ſhelter is ſcarce, many have ſet with Fiſk-pots; 
large Pots made of Ofier, with bars in them, that when the Fiſh 
are in them, driven either by the Current, or ſeeking therein for 
ſhelter, they could not get out again. They are alſo laid in ſwift 
Currents, and at Mill-tails, and ſuchlike places, for the taking of 
Eels, which in dark nights, warm weather, and thick waters, .run 
down with the [tream in great plenty. 

In great Rivers, the greateſt deſtruftion of Salmon , and alſo »ith xtars. 
advantage, Is made by Wears erefted 1n the Main Stream , that 
when thoſe Fiſh whote nature is to ſwim againſt the ſtream, and 
to ſpring or leap over any natural obſtacle that ſhall oppoſe 
them , by their endeavour to raiſe themſelves over theſe Wears, 
try to leap over, they fall ſhort, and are taken in Grates ſet at 
the foot of them for that purpoſe. Many other Engines there are 
to intercept their patſage up againſt the waters , none of which 
are very injurious to the encreaſe of that Fiſh, vere they diſcon- 
tinued in the Autumnal ſeaſon ; at which time thoſe Fiſh ſtem 
the {wittelt Currents, that they may lay their Spawn in the ſmall 
ſhallow ſtreams, vw hich Nature hath inffructed them to do, it be- 
19g the {weete | mear other Fiſh can feed, and fo conſequentially 
che beſt bait fora nimble and greedy Angler: At which ſeaſon 
taole that do eſcape theſe deſtrudive Wears, are too often met 
with by the ignorant Ruſtick , who with his Spear commonly 
aflaults them in the Shallows ; and after theſe Fiſh have Spawn- 
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with Hawks. 


The way of ma- 


tirg a Piſcarye 


4 Hank-Net. 


ed, and their Spawn converted into the young brood, the Spring 
following they naturally deſcend with the ſtream , and by gree- 
dy Millers and others are commonaly the greateſt part of them 
mtercepted 1n their Pots ; yea, ſometimes in ſo great quantities, 
that for want of a preſent Market they have given them to their 
Swine. All which are the principal cauſes of the great ſcarcity , 
of that Fiſh in theſe parts of England, / 

There 1s a ſort of Engine, by ſome termed a Hawk, made ak- 
molt like unto a Fiſh-pot, being a ſquare frame of Timber fit- 
ted to the place you intend to fet it in, and wrought with wire. 
toa point almoſt, ſo that what Fiſh ſoever go through the ſame, 
cannot go back again. Theſe placed the one where the River 
enters into your Land , the other where it runs out, with the 
Points of each towards you , any Fiſk whatſoever that moves 
with or againſt the water, when they are once within the Hawks, 
cannot get back again. In caſe the River be broad ,, you may 
place twoor three of theſe at an end in it; a frame of Timber 
being ſet im the water that it break not out on either fide, nor 
under, leſt your Fiſh eſcape. Thele Hawks ought to be made 
moveable, to take oft or on, as you ſee occaſion. 

But 1n caſe you are in danger of Land-floods, or that you have 
not the command of the Land on both ſides, or of ſuchlike 1m- 
pediment ; then may you cut a large Channel out of the fides 
of the River, and as dcep as the bottom of the River, with ſame 
part of the Current through it, and place theſe Hawks at/ each 
end of it, the better to. intice the Fiſh intoit. At ſome conveni- 
ent diſtance from the River, and inthe Piſcary, on the top of a 
{take pitch'd in the midſt of the water, and a little above the wa- 
ter, fix a Laton-caſe, in form of a Cylinder, about three or four 
inches Diameter, and twelve inches long, in which ſet a Candle 
burning in dark nights, the light whereof ſhines only upwards 
and downwards : 1t mult be open at the top, becauſe it preſerves 
it burning : the downward light intices the Fiſh into your Piſca- 
Iy 3 fo that noFiſh paſſes up nor down the River, but will feek 
their way through the Hawk into the light. By this very means 
I have known a Piſcary well ſtored 1n a few nights. 

There is a Net made round, and at each end a Hawk, that be- 
ing ſet in the water and depreſſed by Plummets or Stones , and 
having in the 1n-ſide thereof ſhining ſhells, or red cloth, or ſuch- 
like inticements, the Fiſh will ſeek their way 10, but cannot get 
out. 

As for Fiſhing in the night by fire, and ſtupifying of Fiſh with 
unwholeſcme Baits, or with Lime, or ſuchlike, being ways uſed 
by evil-minded perſons, that rather deſtroy the properties of 
other men, than lawfully uſe them for their neceſſary ſubſiſtence; 
T ſhall decline any advice or direQions in that kinde, and proſe- 
cute that moſt lawful, juſt, and honeſt way of Angling, ſo much 
celebrated by the Ingenious of every degree. 


SECT. 
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Of Angling. 


There is not any exerciſe more pleaſing nor agreeable to a truly 
ſober and ingenious man, than this of Angling ; a moderate, in- 
nocent, ſalubrious, and delightful exerciſe : It wearieth not a man 
over-much, unleſs the waters lie remote from his home : it 1nju- 
reth no man, ſo that it be in an open large water ; he being e- 
ſteemed a Beaſt rather than a man that will oppoſe this exer- 
ciſe : neither doth it any wiſe debauch him that uſeth it : The 
delight alſo of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the Spring- 
mornings , that they have the benefit of the ſweet and pleaſant 
Morning-ait , which many through {Juggiſhneſs enjoy not 5.10 
that health (the greateſt Treaſure Mortals enjoy) and pleaſure 
go hand in hand in this exerciſe, What can more be ſaid of it, 
than that the moſt Ingenious moſt ule it ? 


When you have any leiſure days or hours from your ordina- 0b/ervatims 
ry Profeſſion or imployment, you cannot better ſpend them than ** 4": 
ia this Innocent Exerciſe; wherein obſerve that your Apparel be xv brighe 4p- 
not of any bright or frightning colour, leſt that drive the Fiſh y* 


out of your reach, or make them timorous. 


That you bait the place you intend to Angle in, with ſuch Bait the ftrean 
things the Fiſh you aim at generally affe&, for ſeveral days be- ” 7: 


fore you Angle, if it be a ſtanding or quiet water ;z but if a ſwift 
ſtream, there is no great need of any; but if you do, let it be 
but a few hours before, or juſt at your Angling-time, and that 
above your Hook. 


The beſt time to provide Rods and Stocks is in December Or Provide good 
January, before the rifing of the Sap; when gathered, dry them © 


by degrees, 1n a ſmoaky place 1s beſt; they are better to uſe at 
ſixteen moneths old than ſooner. To preſerve them , rub them 
over with Linſeed-oyl, or Sweet-butter never ſalted , twice or 
thrice a year : If your Stock be hollow, fill the bore with Oy, 
and let it ſtand twenty four hours, and then pour it out again 
this will preſerve it from injury. 

It the top of your Rod be brittle or decayed , you may whip 
ona piece of Whalebone made round and taper, which wull be 
better than the natural top. 


In making your Lines obſerve, that for moſt forts of Fiſh the ti £5 


Harr-line 1s the beſt , becauſe it 1s not fo apt to ſnarl as other 
Lines, and will yicld to the ſtreining of the Fiſh very much 
before it will break 3 which is a very great advantage in the ta- 
king of a {tubborn Fiſh. Let the hair be round you make your 
Line withal, and as near as you can of a fize : Alſo you may co- 
lour your hair of aforre], grey, or green colour ; but then they 
are a little weakned by the colouring. 


It is good to provide your ſelf with all forts of Hooks 3 the ze Hoot, 


{malleſt to take the ſmaller Fiſh withal, and the greater the y_ 
Fi 
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Fiſh. Alſo with hooks peculiar for the Jack or Pike, and hooks 
to lay for Eels. 
Tie Flote axd Your Flotes may be made of Quills , or of Cork and Quills, 
Plmmi* . Which are the beſt, and leaſt offenſive. Let your Plummet where- 
with you ſound the depth of the water be of Lead, about the 
weight of a Musket-bullet z which 1s very convenient to know 
the depth of the water by. 

According to the nature of the Fiſh, ſo you muſt provide 
your ſelf with baits. Herein obſerve, that if you open the firſt 
Fiſhes Maw that you take, you may ſee what that Fiſh moſt de- 
lights in for that ſeaſon, If you uſe Paſts for baits, you muſt add 
Flax or Wooll, to keep the Paſte from waſhing off the hook. 
The Eyes of the Fiſh you take are good baits for many ſorts 
of Fiſh ; for the Trout, flies and Palmer-worms made Artifici- 
ally, are the beſt baits in clear water, the ſeaſon being obſerved 
wherein each of them is to be ufed : Any baits anointed 
with Gum of Ivy diflolved in Oyl of Spike, or with the Oyl 
of Ivy-berries, or the Oyl of Polypodie of the Oak mixed with 
Turpentine, will be great inticements to Fiſh to bite. 

Searms for It is beſt fiſhing in a River a little diſturbed with Rain, or in 

Angling. Cloudy weather ; the Soxth-winde 1s the beſt, the eſt indiffe- 
rent, the Eaſt the worſt : but it the weather be warm, and the 
Sky Cloudy, they will bite in any winde. Keep your ſelf as far 
from the Water-ſide as you can, and fiſh down the ſtream. In a 
{wift ſtream where the bottom 1s hard, and not too deep, if you 
go into the middle of 1t and caſt your Fly up againſt the ſtream, 
the Trout that lies upon the Fin in ſuch ſtrong Currents, and 
diſcerns you not , being behinde him , preſently takes your 
bait. 

In March, April and September, and all the Winter-moneths, 
it 1s beſt fiſhing in a clear, ſerene, and warm day ; but in the 
Summer-time, in the mornings, evenings , and cooleſt Cloudy 
weather. 

After a clear Moon-ſhiny night, if the day ſucceeding prove 
Cloudy, is a very good time for Angling : for it is the nature of 
moſt Fiſh to be fearful to ſtir in bright nights; and ſo being 
hungry, if the weather in the morning prove Cloudy, they will 
bite eagerly. 

S-aſons wot to To the 1ntent that you may not labour in vain, I ſhall give 

Arglein. you a hint of ſuch times that Fiſh delight not in' biting ; though 
ſome that have more than ordinary skill, may poffibly take a few 
at any time. | 

In the extremity of heat, when the Earth is parch'd with 
Drought, there is little ſport to be obtained ; nor in froſty wea- 
ther, the Air being clear, unleſs in the Evening ; nor in high 
winds 3 nor in ſharp North or Eaſt-winds ; nor immediately af- 
ter Spawning-time, their hunger being abated, and the Fiſh not 
worth taking : Nor yet after a dark night, for then the greater 

\ Fiſh have been abroad , and fatiated themſelves ; but the little 
Fiſh will then bite beſt, having abſconded themſelves all night 
for fear of the greater, The 


Baits. 
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Of Fiſbing. 


The greateſt Fiſh bite beſt in the night q being fearful to ſtir | 
in the day : Therefore that is the beſt feafon to Angle for them, 


SR CH FEE 
Of Angling for Salmon and Trout. 


The Salmon and Trout are Fiſh much of a Complexion and 
Nature, ditferent in their ſeaſons from other Fiſh : The way. of 
Angling for them is much after the ſame manner. 


| 
| 
| 


The $alzzoz biteth beſt 1n the .Summer-moneths, about three $alnoz. 


of the Clock in the afternoon : He keeps not to one haunt, but 
ſwims generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the River, 
near the ground; and 1s caught with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. 
The Garden-worm is an excellent bait for a Salzyon, if kept in 
Moſs about twenty days 3 which will fcoure them, and make 
them tough and clear. 

You may alſo troul for a Salzzox as you do for a Pike, with a 
Trouling-rod and line, 

Your Artificial Flies for a S2/m:0z muſt be larger than for a 
2r0ut, and the wings and tail long. | 

In Angling for a $4/z-0x at ground, put twoor three Worms 
at a time on the Hook, and give him time to gorge the bait. 


The Trozt is alſo taken with Worm, Minnow, or Fly, To 7 


fiſh for them in the night, which 1s the beſt time for the great 
Trouts, take two great Worms of equal length , and put them 
on your Hook ; caſt them at a good diſtance from you, and 
draw them to you again on the top of the water, not letting 
them ſink, and give the Troxt time to gorge his bait, Fnſtead of 
theſe Worms, you may ufe a black Snail, or a piece of black Vel- 
vet, which is as well: They bite in the night beſt in the (till 
Deeps, but then unuſually in the Streams, 

If you bait with a Minnow , you muſt place it fo on the 
Hook, that the Minnow muſt run round 8s you draw it towards 
you; and to that end you muſt have a Swivel on your line, lett 
the running round of the Minnow over-twiſt your Line. The 
ſame may you do for a Salmon or Pike. 

If you bait with Flies, or Palmers Natural or Artificial , be 
ſure-to obſerve the ſeaſon what Palmer or Fly they moſt delight 
ka at that time 3 that take, or imitate 1t as near as you can. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Angling for the Pike and Pearch, 


Theſe are two ſorts of white Fiſh that Spawn in the Spring 
early, and are greedy Fiſh of Prey , eſpecially the Pzke , which 
will prey oa its own Kinde, x | 

' You may take the Pikgby hanging your Line to a Tree on the Pilz. 
ſide of the River, with-a lwing bait on the Hook, as a Minnow, 
| Dace, 
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Perch. 


Caf. 


Teach. 


Dace, Roach, or yellow Frog ; but let not the Line hang at the 
full length, but contrated- into a cleft ſtick, that when the Pike 
bites he may eaſily draw it out, and have time and ſcope enough 
to pouch his bait. | | 

Or you may Trowl for him 3 which muſt be with a very long 
Line wound up at the handle of your Rod on a ſmall Winch or 
Windlace ; and at the top of the Rod, which is ſtubbed, the 
Line muſt go'through a Ring, that when the Fiſh hath' taken 
the bait, he may, by your letting him have Line enough, gorge 
his bait, and hang himſelf. Your Line muſt be ſtrong, and arm- 
ed with ſmall Wire next the Hook, about ſeven or eight inches. 
You may- Fiſh at Snap with him as with other Fiſh , if you 
pleaſe 3 but your Tackling muſt be very ſtrong. | 

A Pike bites at all baits except the Fly , and bites beſt at 
three in the Afternoon, in clear water, with a gentle Gale, from 
Midſummer to the end of Axutxmn. In Winter he bites all day 
long: In the Spring he bites 1n the Morning and Evening. | 

'The belt time to take the Perch , 1s when the Spring is far 
ſpent; for then you may take all near youat one ſtanding. 
| His baits are the Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall Worm : He 
bites well all the day in cloudy weather , but chiefly from eight 
to ten , and from three to ſix, He-alſo bites at almoſt any 
bait. 

SECT. V. 


of Angling for ftanding water, or Pond-fiſh. 


The Fiſh that are moſt uſual in ſtanding waters or Fiſh-ponds, 
are the Carp'and the Terch + Some there are that are common to 
both, as the Bream, Dace, Roach, Fel, and Perch. Angling for 
Pond-fiſh is the moſt eafie of any way 3 and where there are a 
good ſtock, much ſport there 1s. 

The Carp is the beſt of all freſh-water Fiſh, and will live the 
longeſt, except the Eel, out of the water. This Fiſh is very ſub- 
til, and biteth but ſeldom; and that in warm weather, cloudy ; 
early in the morning, or late in the evening. 

The baits for a Carp , are either Worms or Paſts. A Paſte 
made up of Bean-flower, Honey, and a little 4/afetida, hath 
proved very well. Others have preſcribed Bean-flower, mingled 
with the fleſh of a Cat cut ſmall, and beaten very well in a Mor- 
tar with Honey, ſo long, till the whole is ſo tough to hang on a 
Hook without waſhing off. A little. Wooll added in the making 
of it up, will make it hold the better. 

Gentles anointed with Honey , and pnt on the Hook with a 
piece of Scarlet dipt in the ſame, is eſteemed the beſt of all baits 


for the Carp. | 


The Tench , for his flimineſs, accounted the Phyfitian of 
Fiſhes, delights only 1n ſtanding waters , and eſpecially amongſt 


Weeds; Flags, cc. In the hotteſt weather, early and late, and 
. al the night, this Fiſh delights moſt to bite. 


He 
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He delights in the ſame baits as doth the Carp. The'ſtronger += 
the-Paſts are of - 4fafetida, or other Gums or-Oyls, the ſooner 
he will bite. | t 

The Dace is commonly a River-fiſh, yet doth very well in 94 - 
Fiſh-ponds, if any think it worth their coſts and pains to keep 
them- there : But in either place, the beſt baits for them 'are flies, 
whereof they atie& the Ant-fly above the 'reſt. For ground- 
baits,” the Grub that 1s found in plowed grounds, Gentles, and 
the young brood of Walps, or ſuchlike, are very good : Small 
Worms, Paſts, and ſuchlike, they will not refuſe. | 

- The Roach 1s much of the ſame nature as is the Dace, but roach; 
more uſual in ſtanding waters than the other : Worms, and o- 
ther ground-baits, are moſt proper for them. 

* Though the Bream: be found in ſome Rivers , yet is moſt uſual Breen 
and beſt in Ponds or ſtanding waters. The beſt time for An- 
gling for them, is from the end of July until Autumn; for in 
Jane and beginning of July they Spawn ,- and: are not in their 
ſeaſon. The beſt bait for them is the Red Worm that uſually lies 
at the root of! the Dock : They alſo bite at Faſts, Waſps, Flies, 
Graſhoppers, ec. 

As forthe Perch, you have directions before concerning the 
taking of him in Rivers, the ſame will ſerve in Ponds. 

The Fel is a Fiſh that delights in obſcure.places, whileſt any ze. 
light either of the Sun or Moon appears, being a ſweet Fiſh, and 
a prey to Fowl as well as Fiſh, but in the night time, and the 
darker the night the better.. This Fiſh wanders abroad out of 
her lurking places, and preys on any bait that is fleſhie , either 
Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh, Frogs, young Birds, or the like. 

You may Angle for them in the night in ſtanding waters, as zy Argle. 
you' do for other Fiſh, and they will bite, ſo that you lie near, 
oron the ground. 

! (Alfo you may bait many Hooks over-night with Worms, and ;7jth pank- 
faſten them on the Bank-fides : Let the bait he in the ſtream on bo: 
the ground all night , and you will have aimoſt on every 
Hook-anEel, ſo that you be there at day-break in the morning 
to-take them for as ſoon as day-Jight appears they will un- 
hook themſelves, though 1t be to the tearing to pieces their own 
Intrails. You muſt be ſure that your Hooks be (ſtrong, and your 
Lines may 'be of good, fine and ſtrong handle-bound Pack- 
thread. * * 
© -Bels commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones in ſtony was- zy $riggling- 
ters;-and under Timber, Planks, or ſuchlike ; about Mills, Wears, 
Flood-gates, Bridges, &-c. in-the day-time, where you may take 
them by this way: of STiggling 3 that is, by baiting a ſtrong 
Hook on a' ſhort but- ſtrong Line with a large Garden-worm : 
Fhen with a ſtick'cleft at the top, faſten therein the Line near 
the-Hook;-andiguide the ſtick into the places where you think 
the Eels are, and thruſt it up and down, and you ſhall be ſure, if 
atfy Eel be-the-re, /as ſoon 'as ſhe feels the ſtick, ſhe will turn and 
bites. buttbe fure you pull not*too hard , leſt you tear out your 
Kld. o 164i) nfl 3. Þ p There 
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2c 8 Of Fowlirg. 
Py pobbing. 0 There is a way of taking Eels by Bobbing ; which is this: 


Barbet. 


Greiling and 
amber. 


Chrvis axd 
Ch4b. 


Small Fiſh. 


Take of the large Garden- worms well ſcoured, and witha Nee» 
dle run ſome ſtrong twiſted Silk through them from end to 
end, and wrap them oftentimes about a board then tye them 
together with the ends of the Silk, that they may hang in 
Hanks, and faſten them at the end of a ſmall cord, with a 
Plummet of Lead, about three quarters of a pound, a little a- 
bove the Bob: The other end af the cord faſten-to a loag Pole, 
and therewith may you fiſh in muddy water after a Rain. 
When you perceive by moving of your Bob that the Eels do 
tug at it, then gently raiſe them to the ſurface of the water, 
aud fo bring them to Land; for the Eels being greedy of the 
Worms,ſwallow them, and the Silk hangs in their teeth, that they 
are eaſily taken, five or fix at a time. Some make up a buadle 
of new Hay and Worms together , and fo let it dowa into the 
water 3 which the Eels readily come to, and thruſt their heads 
into the Hay after the Worms, and by that means are taken. 
Others take a round Net made faſt to'a ſmall Iron-hoop, and 
let down into the water with a bundle of Worms in the midſt ; 
which when the Eels come unto, by a ſudden railing the Hoop, 
are taken in the Net : for in ſome gravelly Tide-waters , Eels, 
eſpecially the ſmall Grigs, will ſeek abroad in the day-time, and 
give you excellent ſport. | 


SECT. VI. 


Of Angling for the Barbel, Grailiag, Unber 
f Angling fe A : 


Theſe Fiſh are not ſo Univerſal as the other before diſcour- 
ſed of ; therefore the leſs ſhall be ſaid of them. As for the Ber- 
bel, it is a Fiſh very pleatiful in the Trext, and comes in ſeaſon 
about the end of AXay, and ſo holds it till near Michaelmas, and 
hath his haunts amongſt weedy and hollow places , among(t 
Piles and Stakes ; is a ſtrong Fiſh, and muſt be taken with very 
ſtrong tackling : His bait is a very well-ſcoured Worm, Geatles, 
or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey. 

The Grazling and Vmber are near alike; they are in ſeaſor 
all the Summer, and are then taken with a large Graſhopper, 
(the wings being taken off.) After the Graſhopper is og the 
Hook , at the point put on a fmalt Cadworm, and keep your 
bait ta continual motion : Let the Hook be ſhank't with Lead, 
and covered with the bait. 

The Umber is taken with a Fly, as is a Trowt. 

The Chevin and Chub are common inthe Trent, but no very 
pleaſant Filh : They are 1a ſeaſon all the Summer, and are taken 
with Worms, Flies , Snails, Cherries, Graſhoppers , Grain, 
Cheeſe, ec. | 

There are many other ſorts of ſmall Fiſh, as the Bleek, Flown- 
der, Gadgeon, Ruff, Minnow, Loach, and Bullhead : The ways of 
taking them, for brevity ſake I ſhall omit. In 


A .. 


Of Fowling. 


—_ — 


In the 1/ſe of Wight, and other places Weſtward, in the Rocks comma 


on the Sea-ſhore, are great numbers of Cormorants bred, being Fiſhing. 


a large Fowl, and live only by preying on Fiſh; and are fo dex- 
trous at it, that in the open Seas they will dive, and ſwiftly purſue 
their game, and take and carry them to their Neſts ; that the 
Tahabitants near adjacent do often go to theſe Rocks, and furniſh 
themſelves with Fiſh brought thither by them at their breeding- 
times. Theſe Birds may be ſo brought up tame, that they will 
in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, and take you as many Trouts, 
or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place affords, putting bur a 
ſmall Collar over the neck of the Fowl, that the Fiſh may not 
paſs into her ſtomack. When you intend for your game, you 
mult carry her out faſting : put on her-Loop or Collar, and Jet 
her go into the water, ſhe will dive, and ſtreightly purſue the 
Fiſh ſhe hath moſt mind to, forward and backward; and when 
ſhe hath caught her game, ſhe g1ves.1t a toſs into the Air, and re- 
ceives it end-wiſe into her mouth ; which will ſtretch like the 
head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fiſh 1nto her throat, 
which will ſtop at the Collar. Then hold out an Eel to her 
(which you muſt carry alive or dead with you to that purpoſe 

and ſhe will come to your hand, and will by your affiſtance dit- 
gorge her prey immediately, and to her ſport again ; and will 
{o continue, till ſhe hath furniſhe you with as much as you can 
deſire. By. this means may you take more than any other way 
whatſoever , and exceeds any of the Sports of Hawking or 


Hunting. 
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Uri, ficuti in urbe, ſingula opera ſua habent peculiaria tem- 
pora : There is a pecnliar time for moſt Aﬀairs in the 
World , but more eſpecially for ſuch Labours and AGions that de- 
pend upon the mmutable | Jogos of the Tear; which being duly ob- 
ſerved , is no ſmall advantage to the Hwutbandman : Ephemeri- 
dem habeat quid quoque tempore faciendum, & Flotentines ad- 
wice 5, that every Conntryman may have his Draught before him 
to dire him, and reinforce his memory , that his multitude 0 
occaſions may not ſo far obliterate thoſe things to his loſs and diſ- 
advantage , but that he may here daily revive and venew his ne- 
ceſſary intentions, and take Time by the Fore-lock 5 as Pliny' ob+ 
ſerved , Frontem Domini plus prodeſſe quam occipitum 5 for 
Time is a thing ſo precious, and Occafion ſo precipitoxs 3 and 
where many things ave to be done, Time let paſs, prevents the ſuc= 
ceſs of our endeavours, and loſs and confuſton ſucceeds; Semper 
- autem dilator operum vir cum damnis lufatur: It # 2 very 
great negle# in Agriculture to be too late, it brings a conſidera- 
ble damage; like a backward year that produces a bad Crop , ſo 
doth a backward Hwtrbandman meet with ſmall gains. You very 
rarely finde a thriving Husband behinde with his Aﬀairs , or 4 
declining Husband ſo forward as his Neighbour.” | 
Nudus ſerito , nuduſque arato, | 
Nudus quoque metito, fi qutdem tempeſtiva onmnia vales, 
Opera ferre cereris : ut tibt ſingula | 
Tempeſtiva creſcant, ne quando interim egens, | 
Mendices ad ahenas domos, nihilque efficias.: 


It was Hefiod's advice, to Plough, Sow, and Reap itt good tim, 
if you expeF a compleat reward of your Labours.” 

But if it be not in every ones power , though he Into the ſed- 
ſons for all things, to obſerve them , by reaſon of the multitudb 
and varionſneſs of buſineſs that flows upon the laborious Hmrband- 
man, at ſome certain times of the year more than at other, man 
caſualties alſo intervening 3 to ſuch it is adviſed, that they ne 
ſe of the next opportunity convenient , to do what before they 
have omitted : Tet Cato tells you, Res Ruſtica fic eſt, _ 
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ſero feceris, omnia opera ſero facies ; regled one, neeled# all. 

There are two. ſorts of Times . and Seaſons preſcribed by the 
Ancients to be obſerved in Agriculture, viz. of the Tear, being 
only of the motion of the Sun through the Twelve Signs of the Lo- 
diaque , which begets the different Seaſons and Temperatures of 
the Spring, Summer, Autumn, 4nd Winter; and of the Aſpedts 
and ſtate of the Moon 4rd Stars : whereof, and alſo. of ſeveral 
PrognoSticks of the mutability, ſtate and condition of the ſeveral 
Seaſons, and their Natural Taclinations, T ſhall give you at the 
end of this Kalendar 4 Breviat ,"'and of ſuch"ObſervatisnK as 1 
have found i feveral Ancient and Modern Authbrs\treating of 
that Subjed.' «4 . F- Eb. _ 

As for the Times and Seaſons of the Tear, from the beginning 
to the end thereof , 'every \day ſomething is to be done by the 
Hwutbandman as. was ſaid of. a Gardiner , that bis work, 3s ne- 
ver at an end, it 'begius with, the Tear, and continues to- the ndxt : 
Annus in opere. Ruſtico abſolutus eſt: yet 3s, it not every year 4- 
like, neither is. every place alike; ſome. years., or at leait' ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, prove more forward by two or three weeks, or 
more, at one time than at another Alſo the ſcituation of places, 
either. better defended from, or more obvioas to the ivtempera- 
ture of the Air; begets ſome alterations. In theſe, and. ſuchlike 
caſes , the ſubſequent Kules.are to be ſeaſonably (applied by the. 
Ingicious Hwusbandman , according as the \ſeaſon happens to be. 
earlier or later, or the different ſcituation. of places requires. 

\.. This Methed .in general is the ſame that hath been' uſed by the. 
mot Ancient that (I bave underſtood to). have written of Agri- 
culture; and alſo our Moderns , as you may obſerve in feſiod, 
Columella, Palladius de Serres; Auguſtino, Gallo, Tuſler, Mark- 
ham; Stevenſon, : aud others; .and lat of all Mr. Evelin his - ex- 
cellent Kalendarium Hortenle, .at the endiof his Sylva. 
.T. ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief. as I can 5 T ſhall add 

' zothing more than what is neceſſary, and ſhall leave out ſuch 
things that are but little to our purpoſe , and ſhall begin with the 
214jor part of our Preſidents in the like caſe : although the year, in 
reſpe# of the Suns entrance. into Aries,: and. the Commencement 
ofthe . date of the. year, . begins in Maxch ; yet Tufſer declines 

oth, and begins at Michaelmas, it being the uſual time for the 

Farmer fo erter..oz bis Farm , the ground. being then more eaſily 
cleared of 'its former ſtook-, than at any other time. But ſeeing 
that it is no very material thing when we begin, our labour having 
219.end, we will tread the moſt uſual Path, decline both Extreams, 
and begin when our days. do ſenſibly lengthen , our hopes revive 
of 01 pproaching.Svummer , ad oxr Almanacks give as a New- 
years-day. .\.,. 2 | 
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FANUARY. 


1Day, Sm riſe. |Sun ſet. 
h. m. |h. m. 
I New-gears day 
2 | | | 
4 Caſter and Pol/ax riſe in the evening. 
4 & OO 4 OO 
J 
6 Twelf-tide. 
7 ; RE INS 
9 Lucida Corona, or the Crown , 1s with 
g the Sun. 
Io (Sur in Aqua. The Dog-#ar riſeth in the evening. 
II 
I 2 
13 
I 4 | 
I5 | 
I6 7 45 4 15 
7 
I8 
19 
29 
21 
22 Vincent. 
23 
2.4 / 30 4 3O 
25 Pauls day. 
26 
27 
20 | 
| 29 


| 30 K. Charles his Martyrdom. 
SE 14-45] 


Menſs difficilinus hic Hybernng ;, difficilis ovibus, difficiliſque 


hominibus. 


His Moneth is the rich mans charge, and the poor mans mi- 
' lery; thecold like the days increaſe, yet qualified with 
the hopes and expectations of the approaching Spring : The 
Trees, Meadows and Fields are now naked, unleſs cloathed in 
white, whileſt the Countryman fits at home, and enjoys the fruit 
of hts pat labours, and contemplates on his intended Enterpriſes. 
Now 1s welcom a cup of good Cider, or other excellent Liquors, 
{uch that you prepared the Autumn before 5 moderately taken, 
it proves the beſt Fhyſick, 
A cold January is ſcaſonable : Plough up or fallow the ground 


Qq you 


—— 
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FAN UARY, 


you intend for Peaſe : water Meadows and Paſtures : drain Arable 
grounds where you intend to fow Peale, Oats or Barley: rear 
Calves, Pigs, ec. lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land in 
froſty weather 3 on Paſture-land hedge and ditch, | 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood, or Hedge-wood ; 
and alſo Quick-ſets : cut Coppices and Hedge-rows; lop and. 
prune greater Irees. 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houlcs 3 cut away Ant-hills, 
and fill up the holes in Meadow and Paſture-grounds ; gather 
ſtones, ec. have ſpecial care to Ews and Lambs ; houſe Calves 3 
Geid young Cattle ſoon atter they are fallen : ſow Oats, if you 
will have of the belt, ſays old Ty/er. 


Otes. Tit Janivere DitsSband that potcheth the O2otes, 
CUI break up His Lay, o2 be ſowing of Dtes. 
©tes (own tn Janivere, tay by the TUheat 
Jn May by the Day, fo2 Cattle to eat. 


Garden and Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open 

Orchard. and milde ; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for 
Peaſe , Beans , ec. againſt the Spring : dig Borders , uncover 
roots of Trees where need is , and add ſuch Manure to them as 
they require : you may allo , if the weather prove milde, ſet 
Beans and Peaſe. As yet Roſes may be cut and removed. 

Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not froſty ; nail 
and trim Wall-fruits; cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 

Gather Cions for Grafts, and ſtick them in the ground; for 
they will take the better, beiag kept ſome time from the Tree 
and at the latter end, if the weather be milde , you may begin 
to Graff, 

Make your Hot-bed, and ſow therein your choice Sallads ; 
ſow Colleflowersz ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from 
the injury of the weather, by Covers, by Straw , or Dung : 
Earth up the roots of ſuch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 

Set Traps to deſtroy Vermine, where you have or ſow ſuch 
Plants or Seeds that they 1nyjnre. 

Take Fowl, deſtroy Sparrows in Barns, and near them ; kill 
the Opes or Bull-finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-treesy; 

Hop-garden. Dig a Weedy Hop-garden. 
ail. Turn up your Bee-hives , and ſprinkle them with warm and 
ſweet Wort dexterouſly. Allo you may remove Bees. 


Lo 


FEBZR U- 
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FEBRUARY, 


Day. Sun riſe. 'Shn ſet. 
Bi - h. m. | h._m. 


1r- 


2 Candlemas. | [Cor Leors riſeth iti the evening, 
7 oo | 5 oojSunin Piſces. 


i143 Falentine. = x 


Ir6t' 645 5 15|Cor Hydre riſeth in the evening. 
L7. _ [The Tail of the Lyon riſeth in the e- 

NL Sold a, — RT — 

19 : = 3 [Fomahant is with the Sun. 


al... Za. a a4 
* 


| 23| | 6. 30 F M*L..3 7 E-J.30! 
1.24 Matthizs. | | 


128 
Ut ſementem feceris , ita &- metes. 


His is a principal Seed-moneth for ſuch they uſtally call 
 Lenten-Grain. This Moneth is uſually ſubje& to much 
Rain or Snov : if it prove either, it 1s not to be accounted un- 
ſealonable; the Proverb being, Febrnary fill Dike, with either 
black or white. OD ET 
Now fow- all forts of -Grey-peaſe, Fitches., Beans arid Oats: 
Carry out Dung, and ſpread it before the Plough, and alſo on 


Paſture-ground 3 this being the principal Moneth for that pur- 


ole. 
; Plant Quick-ſets riewly raiſed; the Spring beirig ſo near, they 
will-not 'ketp long, : | 
Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers; and alſo Poplars, Ofiers, arid 
other Aquaticks; | +0 oo 
Sow Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring prove milde 3 
Q q 2 feed 
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Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-garden. 


Ajptary. 


FEBRUARY. 


feed your Swans, and make their Neſts where the Floods reach 
them. not. Ma | 
Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or Water ; catch 
Moles, and level .Mole-hills.. . _ - IEPA 
Alſo-this 1s the 6nly time for plaſhing of Quick-ſets, anda 
very good ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, or cut- 
ting Coppices. I 


NG may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe thenk 
from Moſs and Cankers. ; Now. is a very good time fot 


4 


grafting the more forward ſort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be 
temperate. | 

Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard Froſts 
are over. 

Plant alſo Vines, or any ſorts of Fruit-trees in open weather t 
trim up your Palliſade-hedges and Eſpaliers : ſet Kernels, Nuts, 
or ſtones of Fruit, and other hard ſeeds. | 

Lay branches to take root, or place Baskets, ec. of Earth fot 
the bratiches to pali through | 
© Sow Althife, Beahs, Peale, Raddilh, Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, 
Pariley, Spinage, and other hard Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabs+ 
bage-plants : plant out Colleflowets into warm places: Alfd 
plant Liquorice. Yet you may deſtroy Sparrows. Now is the 
time the Bull-finch doth the greateſt harm to the buds of Fruit- 
trees. 

Make up your Hot-beds for Melons, Cueumbers, ec. Sow Aſ- 
paragus. Continue Vermine-traps , and pick up all the Snails 
you can finde, and deſtroy Frogs and their Spawn. 

A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and take Fiſh; the moſt Fiſh 
being now in ſeaſon. | 

Now you may, if the weather prove milde, plant Hops , and 
dreſs them that are out of heart. 

Half open your paſlayts for Bees ; and now may ye remove 


them. | 
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M ARCH. 


Sms ſet. 
hi. m.: 


a |. 619:]15 45 


-2© 6 6 | 6 ©0 an in Aries, EquinoGiial. 
T1 | Ar@urus riſeth in the evening. 


18] $5 45 | 65 15|Calf of the right leg of Zootes riſeth 
Ig | in the evening, | 
- 20 | | 


{22 | Spica Virgings riſeth in the evening. 


28\-.-5 30 6 30 Lady-day. 


80 \ Second Star in the /eft wing of my ri- 
Tru | ſeth in the evening.. 


Titan doth by his preſence now revive 
Things Senſible, a well as Veeotive. 


He beginning of Merch uſually concludes the nipping Win- 
| I rer,, the end initiates the ſubſequent welcom Spring ; ac- 
cording to the Proverb, March comes in like « Lyon,and goes ont 
Ziks ,a Langh. If it prove cold, it is feaſ0hable tocheck the preg- 
nant Buds , and forbid them till a more ſafe and opportune ſeas 
ſon near. approaching. If this Month: prove dry, the Country- 
man counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Cath. 


March- Ouft to be ſold, Tuſler. 
-.\ . > Laoth Ranſome of Gold, 


K alendatium. Rufticunt. 


Gayden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-garaen. 


Apizry. 


|—_— —— 


MARCH. 


Let Cattle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you: in- 
tend to Mow : have ſpecial regard to the Fences, both of Mea- 
dow and Corn  , 2 ICT 

About the end of this Month you may begin to ſow Barley, 
earlier in Clay than in Sand. You may now rowl Wheat, if the 
weather prove dry : make an end of ſowing all forts of Pulte. 
You may now ſhroud or lop old Trees, and te} Coppice-w 
better than at any other ſeaſon in the year. | 

This is the only time for the raiſing the beſt brood of Poultry. 

It is a good time to fet Ofters; Willows, and other Aquaticks : 
ſow the Rye called March-Rye. | | 

In this Month, and the next, you may fow all ſorts of French- 

Grafles, or new Hays; as Clover, St. Foyn, &-c. Alſo now ſow 
Hemp and Flax, if the weather be temperate. | 
The principal time of the year for the deſtruction of Moles. 
Sow any fort of white Peaſe, or Haſtings. 
This is the principal Month in the year for grafting all ſorts of 
Fruit-trees. Now cover the roots of all ſach Trees you laid bare 
in the Winter preceding, and remove ſuch young Trees you o- 
mitted. to remove in-the better ſeaſon. | F | 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open not yet 
the Windows. | 

You may,;how tranſptant moſt ſorts of Garden-herbs , Sweet- 
herbs, and Summer-flowers ; make Hot-beds for Cacumbers, Me- 
lons, @c. Saffron alſo may now be planted, and Madder. 

Now ſow Endive, Saccory, Leeks, Raddiſh, Beets, Parſnips, 
Skirrets, Partley, Sorrel, Buglols, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, Smal- 
lage, Allifanders, &-c. Alſo Lettice, Qnions, Garlick, Orach, Pur- 
{]Jain, Turneps, Peaſe, Carrots, Cabbage, Creſles, Fennel, Marje- 
rom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spinage, Marigolds, &c. 

- Dreſs up and ſtring your. Strawberry-beds ; uncover Aſpara- 
gx5-beds, and tranſplant Afparagns 3 ſlip and plant Artichoaks 
and Liquorice. 

Stake and binde up the weakelt Plants againſt the winds : ſow 
Pinks, Carnations, ec. In this Month ſow Pine-kernels , and 
the Seeds of all Winter-greens. 

-:: Plant all.Garden-herbs and Flowers that have fibrous roots. 
--'Sow ' choice Flowers 'that are not natural for our  Clime in 
Hot-beds this Month. - | 

: You may-now plant Hops ; it is a very ſeaſonable time to dreſs 
them. | 11 FO FI. 7 

- / Now the Bees ſit, keep them. cloſe night and morning , if the 
weather prove -ill. - You may yet remove Bees. | 


APRIL: 
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APRIL. 


Us Sun riſe. |Sun ſet 
h. 


Cauda Leonis ſets in the morning. 


=. [a 
WP ES 
#4 9 [EY 
I ; 
4 
- 
6 | 
7 | 
4 
9] 5 oo | 7.00 
"TO Sunn Tanr. 
II 
Il'2 
13 
= 
I5 


27] 4 8 1749 


| 23 'Sf, George: 

; 24 | 

: 25 "Mark Evang. Ps 
26 4 30 7 30 Vergiliz, or Pleiades, rile with the Sun, 


Diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimum ct, 


He Mornings now ſeem pleaſant, the Days long. The 
Ny-phs of the Woods in Confort welcome in Aurora. ' 


Hail April, true Medea of the Tear, 

That makest all things young and freſh appear : 
When we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable Showers 

Comfort the Corn, and chear the drooping Flowers. 


A dry (ſeaſon to ſow Barley in 1s beſt, to prevent Weeds. If 
April prove dry, Fallowing 1s good. 
| Fell the Timber you intend to barque 3 if the Spring be for- 


ward, cleanſe and rid the Coppices, and preſerve them from 
Cattle : 


- jo 
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Garden 2nd 
Orchards 


Hop-gard'y. 


Apiary, 


APRIL. 


Cattle : keep Geeſe and Swine out of Commons or Paſtures. 
Pick up ſtones 1n the new-ſown Land; ſow Hemp and Flax. 
Cleanſe Ditches, and get in your Manure that hes in the Streets 

or Lanes, or lay it on heaps. EF > 
Sct Ofters, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they are too 


forwards. 
You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-graſs, St. Foyn, 


and all French or other Grafles or Hays. 


Ou may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit 1n the Stock the be- 
__ ginning of this Month. 
Now ſow all ſorts of Garden-ſceds im dry weather, 'and plant 
all ſorts of Garden-herbs in wet weather, 
Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and Mad- 
der, and ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder 


Frofts : ſet French-beans. | 
Gather up Worms and Snails after evening ſhowres, or carly 


in the morning. 

Sow your Annual Flowers that come. of Seed, that you may 
have Flowers all the Summer ; and tranſplant ſuch Flowers 
with fibrous roots you left unremoved in arch : ſow allo the 
ſeeds of Winter-greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your 
Conſervatory, except the Orange-tree , which may remain till 
May. | 
Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; as Jaſimines, 
Myrtles, Oleanders, ec. Towards the end of this Month alſo 
im milde weather, clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs , and 
tranſplant any ſort of Winter-greens. 

Plant Hops, and pole them in the beginning of April, and 
binde them to the Poles. 

Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that 
they may reap the benefit of the Flowery Spring 3 and be careful 


of them. 


M AT: 
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Day 
| 


Sun riſe. 
h. m.. 


| 


| x. 


| 


I2 


"S 
2 
3 
4 
| 5 |-- 
© 
+ 
8 


Phil. and Jac. 


II S##'71'Gem. 


3: 50 


K.Charles his 


MAY. 


Sun ſet. 
h. m. 


7 45 


8' 00 


Cor Scorpionis ſets inthe morning. 
The Greater Dog-ſtar ſets in the even- 


10g. 


The Goat-Far appears. 


Aldebran ſ(etsin the evening. 
Fomahant rileth in the morning. 


Meiddle-Star of Andromede's Girdle 


| ſets with the Sun. 


Cor Scorpionis riſeth ig the evening. 


The Bus Eye rileth with the Sun. 


Return. 


i 


Cuculus canit, quercus in frondibes 
"1. DeleFantque*mortales in tmmenſa terra. 


THis Month Uſhers in the moſt welcome ſeafori of the Year. 


Now gentle Zephyrws Fans the ſweet Buds; and the Ca- 


leſtial Drops water fair Flora's Garden. 


The Lofty Mountains ſtanding on 4 row, 

Which but of late were Perriwigg d with Snow, 
D'off their old Coats, and now are daily ſeen 

To. ſtand on Tip-toes all in ſmaggering green. 
"Megdows and Gardens are prankt up with Buds, 
And Chirping Birds now Chant it in the Woods 2 
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34YL 


M'A Y. 


The Warbling Swallow, and the Larks do ſing, © 
To welcome in the glorious Verdant Spring. 


The Countrymans heatt. is revived if this Month prove ſea« 
ſonable) with the hopes of a happy Lo ; if it prov cold; 
it is an Omen of govd for health , and promiſes fair for a fall 
Barn : the pleaſure of Angling is now in its ſplendour, eſpecially 
for the Trout and Salmon. 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Milk of their 
Ewes ; forbear cutting ot'crepping Trees you intend ſhall thrive 
till 0Jober; kill Ivy. 

If your Corn be toprank, now. you may Mow it, or feed it 
with Sheep. before it be roo forward : weed Corn, la.ſome pla- 
ces Barley may be ſown in this Month. 

Now ſow Bugk-wheat or:Brank 3 ſow lattet Peaſe. Alſo Hemp 
and Flax may yet be ſown. 

Weed Quick-ſets; Drain Fens and wet Geoands': ; Twifallow 
your Land ; carry out Soyl or Compoſt; gather ſtones from the 
Fallows ; turn out the Calves-to graſs; overcharge not your Pa- 


| ſtures, leſt the Summer prove dry 3 get home your Fewel ; Near 


to burn-beat your Land ; ſtub or root out Goſs, Furze, Br 
or Fern; and grub up ſach Coppices, or other ſhrubby —_— 
plaecs' you intent ihvvld not grow again. * 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cattle. 

About the end of this Month Mow Clover-grafs, St. Foyn, 
and other French-graſſes. Now leaye off watering your Mea» 
dows, leſt you gravel or rot your Grals. 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prove Rainy, leſt 
the Rot ſurprize them. 

+lant | fores of Winter4reens, 

Sow the more tender Garden-ſeeds; as. Sweet-Marjerom , Ba- 
ſi, Thime, and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants : ſet Sage an 
Roſemary. 

Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &*c. excepting 
with Glaſſes: ſow Purihain, Lettice, &c. 

At the end of, this Month, take up fuch Tulips which are dried 
in the (talk. 

:;Rinde Heps Yotheir Poles, and make ys the Hills afteriRain.. 


© Wareh: the -Bbes now reatly to fivarn.. | 
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wh 


Sur riſe. 
h. m. 


0 


Sun ſet. 


23 


| 


24 | 


'25 
'26 
1 27 
| 28 
129 
* 3O 


3.45 


3 43 
Barnabas. 


3 #5 


| 


; 


Peter Apoſtle. 


2 50 


John Baptist. 


3 10 


h. m. 


UNE. 


The Head of CaForriſeth in the morn- 
1ng before the Sun. ft 
Sun 1n Carcer, Solſtice. 


Ar@urics (ets in the morning. 


' 


Hydra's Heart (ets 1n the evening. 


The Right F oot of Gemini ſets in the 
morning. 


] 


Humida Solſtitia atque Hyemes Orate Serengs Agricole, 


A Showre at this time of the year is generally welcome: now 


ſs 


[ N Phebns alcends the utmoſt limits of the Zoiaque towards 
the Pole-ardich, and illuminates our moſt Northern Climes ; and 
makes thoſe Countries that within a few Months ſeemed to be 
wholly bereft of pleaſure,now to reſemble a Terreſtrial Paradiſe 3 
and gives unto them the full proportion of his Preſence , which 
in the Winter-paſt was withdrawn, that they partake equally 
of his light with the more Southern Countries. The glorious 
Sun glads the Spirit of Nature, and the ſweet ſhowres now re- 
freſh the thirſty Earth: the Grain and Fruits now ſhew them- 
ſelves, to the joy of the Husbandman : the Trees are all in their 
rich array , and the Earth it ſelf laden with the Countrymans 


Rr2 wealth 5 


——_——@_ 
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FUNE 
wealth ; if the weather be calm , it makes the Farmer ſmile on 
his hopeful Crop. 

This Month is the prime ſeaſon for the waſhing and ſhearing 
of Sheep 3 in forward Meadows Mow Graſs for: Hay. 

Caſt Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers : this is the beſt 
time to raiſe Swine for Breeders. - 
Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather ; it kills the Weeds. 
Arrationes eo fruiuoſiores ſunt, quo calidiore terra aratur itaque 

inter ſolſtitinm & caniculum abſolvende, \aith Varro. 

Carry Marl, Lime and Manure, of what kinde ſoever, to your 
Land; bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary Fewel fetcht 
far off, before the Teams are bufied at the Hay-harvelſt. 

Weed Corn, ſow Rape and Cole-ſeed, and alſo Turnep-ſeed. 
Now Mildews or Honey-dews begin to fall. 

Minde your Sheep, as we adviſed you in May. 


Nt begin to Inoculate: beware of cutting Trees, other 
than the young Shoots of this year : pluck off Buds where 
you are not willing they ſhould branch forth. | 

Water the latter-planted Trees, and lay moiſt weeds, ec. at 
the roots of them. 

It is a ſeaſonable time to diſtil Aromatick and Medicinal 
Herbs, Flowers, e*c. and to dry them in the ſhade for the Win- 
ter : Alſo to make Syrrups, ec. 

Gather Snails, Worms, ec. and deſtroy Ants, and other Ver- 
mine. 

Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilliflowers ; ſow Lettice, 
and other Sallets, for latter Salleting. 

Gather ſeeds that are ripe, and preſerve them that are cool and 
dry : water the dry Beds; take up your bulbous roots of Tulips, 
Anemonies, @*c. | 

Inoculate Jaſumines, Roſes, &-c. Allo tranſplant any ſort of 
bulbous roots that keep not well out of the ground. Now 
plant ſlips of Myrtle, ſow latter Peaſe. 

Dig ground where you intend a Hop-garden, and binde fuch 
Hops to the Poles the winde hath ſhaken off. ; 

Bees now (warm plentifully ; therefore be very vigilant over 
them, they will requite your care. 


7 ULT. 
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FULY. 


Daz] Sunriſe. [Sw ſet.| 
* . 1k 
Ir” Firſt Star of 0riozs Belt riſes with the 
2 |”iſit. of Mary. Sun. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
| 2 
4 00 OO 
9 
IO 
II | 
hs : Licida Corona riſeth in the evening. 
I3 _ im Leo. ; : 
14 
I5 [Swithin. 
I6| 
| 17 
I8| 4 T5 7 45 
19 Dog-days beg. Leſſer Dog-ſter riſeth with the Sun; 
20 'Margaret. 
2I 
22 Mary Magd. 
23 
24 
25 James Apoſe. 
26 | 
27 | 
28 4 30 
29 | 
30 Greater Dog-itar riſeth with the Sun. 
31 | | Syrizs Tieth in the morning. 


Tempore Meſſas, quando Sol corpus exſuccat 
Tunc feſtina , &» domum fruges Congrega 
Diluculo ſurgens. 


N thirſty July would the parched Earth be glad of a moi- 
ſtening ſhowre to refreſh and revive the ſcorched Vegetable. 
Now is there an equal care taken to avoid Phebaxs his bright and 
burning Bearns, as in the Wirter the furious blaſts of cold Bore- 
a5. Tempeſts now injure much the laden Fruit-trees and ſtand- 
ing Corn, to the great detriment of the Busbandman. 
Now is the Univerſal time for Hay-making 3 looſe not a good 
opportunity, eſpecially if fair weather be. ſcarce, ; 
Mow your Head-lands 3 they fallow where the Land requires 
it ; gather the Fimble, or earlieſt Hemp and Flax. At 
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At the latter end of this Month, Corn-harveſt begins in' moſt 
places in a forward year. | | 
-Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure : bring home 
Timber and Fewel, and other heavy materials. MY 
Wheat and Hops are now ſabje& to much damage by Mil- | 


dews. 
Sow Turnep-ſeed in this Month. 


% 


T is a principal tme for the Inoculation of choice Fruits, Re- 

| ſes, Oc. | | 

And for the Summer-pruning of your Wall-trees for the ma- 
king of Cherry-wine, Rasberry-wine, &*c. | 

Cut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that have done bloſſoming, 
and cover their roots with new fat Earth. 

Sow Sallet-herbs for latter Salleting ; and alſo Peaſe. 

Take away the Snails from your Aural Trees. | 

Slip Stocks, and other lignous Phot and Flowers, and lay 
Gilliflowers and Carnations for. encreaſe , watering them , and 
ſhadowing them from the fervent ye Lay alſo Myr- 
tles, and other curious Greens: chp Box, and other Tontile 
Plants, | = | 

Graff by approach, and Inoculate Jaſimines, Oranges, e*c. 

Tranſplant or remove Tulips, and other bulbous roots : ſome 
may be kept out of the ground, others immediately planted. 

If the Seaſon prove very dry , the! watering of the Hops will 
very much advantage them, and make them the more fruitful : 
if it prove moiſt , renew and covet the Hills {ti]I with freſh 
Mould. | 

Now Bees caſt their latter Swarms, which are of little advan- 
tage; therefore it's beſt to prevent them. 

Streighten the entrance of your Bees : Kill the Drones, Waſps, 
Flies, &*c. | 
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AUGUST. 
Day Sun riſe. |Sun ſt. 
| h..m. h. m. | | 
I \Laze/248- \ | Orion appears in the morning; | 
| 2 | | _ | 
$13 
q- 4 | 
5} 20-208 [ 
| 6 4 45 9” ny 
| 7 1 
J--8 Fo Cor Leonis riſeth in the morning with i 
g the Sun. il 
tO \Laurence.” h-1i; | | 
- 14949 1 = | ic; i 
I3] 5 00 -| 7 006Sunin Yergo, | | 
{14 1e1 | bw Þ i 
by, , = 7 | 
116 * 1 | Wl 
1x7 | | | 
fred | j 
PI | : \ 
20, SPY 09d OI F .. ; } 
22 +2425 20h Wt | v3 | Sg ; i 
oy OIL \exnde Leonis rifeth int the torning i 
. 25 : 43S '3 Wu ff th IS oe i i 
26 | ws | ; 
i2y Dog-days end. q 
28 | 5 30: |6 -To) 
29 { 3 « 6 ,- K« j 
31 5 Wes | 
. [No2: Jeroper £9. erit fucite Nidof. | 
5} 0 Di} 4 191314 DIL 7 | | } 


Ow bright Phebus, after he hath-warmed our 1Wortherve bis 
»tiſphere, retires nimbly towards the Southern ; and the 
freſh Gales of Zephyras begin to refrigerate the ſcorching Sun- 
beams : The Earth now yields to the patient Husbandman the N 
fruits of his labours. This Month returns the Countrymans. ex- i, 
pences into his Coffers with increaſe, and encourages him toa- | 


ther adventure. If this Month prove dry, warm, and . [/ 
LEE winds, it rejoyceth the Counrenims heart, en- | 
creaſeth his gains, and abates a great part of his Diſburſements. L 
You may yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or Soyl, ' 

as well on your Barley-land, as Wheat-land, | 
—_ | 

1 
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Carry Wood or other Fewel homie befote' Winter." * 
Provide good Seed, and well picked-againſt Seed-tithe, If 
Put pgur. Ews-andiCows, youlike not, tofattings+: . - 3 
This 15 the moſt principal Harveſt- month for moſt Go of 


Grain ; therefore make uſe of good weather whileſt you have it. 


About the end of this Month you mty Mow your after-graſs 5 
and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and other m— _ Or Graſles, 
Celd Lambs. | 


"His15a:very good time for Ippulation in the former part 
of this Month. _c;;,- 

You may now make Cider of Camajes-Guaids 5 prune. away. a- 

perfluous branches from your Wall-fruit-Trees , but leave not 
the Fruit bare, except the red NeCtoxine , which is much melio- 
rated and beautified by lying: open; the Sun. -- : 

Pull up Suckers from the roots of Trees; unbinde the Buds 
you Inoculated a Month before, if taken. 

Plant Saffron, ſet (lips of Gilliflowers, ſow! Aniſe. Now isbe- 
ginning a ſceond ſeaſon for the encreaſing and tranſplanting moſt 
Flowers, and other Garden-plants ; as Herbs, Strawberries, e+c. 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs| are now to be gathered 2 
Alſo gather Onions, Garlick, &c. {\ 

Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turn "os 1 yrs Plants, Roots 


and Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 

"Naw ſow Larks-heyls, Candiraſt, olumbines, ©. and ſuch 
Plants as will endure the Winter. ,, | 

You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers , and atklens bulbous Roots 
about Bartholomew-tide : ſome eſteem the only ſecure ſeaſon for 
removing your Perennial or Winter-greens3 as Phyllizea's, Myr- 
tes, &c. It's alſo the beſt time to plant Strawberries, and it's not 
amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trees, and plant them about this time. 

Prop up the Poles the winde blows down : Alfo near the end 
of the Month gather Hops. 

Toward the end of this Month welks Bees, unleſs the coodued 
of the weather provoke;you to ſtay.till the middle of the next : 
deſtroy Waſps and other Inſedts, an RING) the paſſages to 
laqurathemifrom Robhers,!:. | 1 1o1ts, 

2113 L515 þ Windungs 201 e112, 40T FAITE 
£1112, (or nr 13 > OJ FI 1} a {c) 
27 -rmmbogden fd 3nheq 973 ©! lors wee 
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Day] Sunriſe. |Sun ſet. 
4 h. m. h. m. | 
1x [Giles. 
'2 
3 
4 
5 
67-* 3:45 [© 29 
a 
3 |Nat. of Mary. 
9 
Io | 
IT ArGurus (etteth after the Sun. 
I2 
I3 6 oo | 6 oo'\Sunin Libra, Equinoctial. 
T4 Holy Croſs. 
T5 
'I6 
{T7 
(18 
201 © 15 { 5.45 
\21 'Matthew Ap. 
22 
123 | 
24 Sprica Virginis 18 with the Sun. 
25 
| 26 
TT [3 
| 26 Pleiades riſe in the evening. 
| 29 'Michael Ar. 
| 30 | 


T is now the Equnizo@al,that bids adieu to the pleaſant Sum- 
mer paſt, and ſummons us to prepare for the approaching 
Winter: the beauty and Juſtre of the Earth is generally decay- 
ing; our Countrymen and Ladies do now lament the loſs of 
thoſe beautitul Objects, Ceres, Flora, and Pomona, in their Fields, 
Gardens and Orchards, ſo lately prcſented them withal ; but that 
their minds and hands are bulicd in preparing for another re- 
turn, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle ſhowres now glad the 
Ploughmans heart, make the Earth mellow , and better prepare 
it for the Wheat, which delights in a moiſt Receptacle : ſtill 
weather, and dry, is moſt ſeafonable for the Fruits yet on the 
Trees. The Salmon and Trout, in moſt Rivers, go now out of 
ſeaſon till Chriitmas. 

This Month 1s the molt Univerſal time for the Farmer to take 
S poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of his new Farm: get good Seed, and fow Wheat in 
the dirt, and Rye in the duſt. 

Amend the Fences about the new-ſown Cora ; ſkare away 
Crows, Pigeons, e*c. 

Geld Rams, Bulls, ec. ſew Ponds : put Boars up in Sty. 

Beat out Hemp-ſeed, and water Hemp ; gather Maſt, and put 
Swine into the Woods. 

Carry home. Brakes ; ſaw Timber and Boards; manure your 
Wheat-lands before the Plough. 


ZOn may now make Cider and Perry of ſuch Fruits as are 
Y not laſting, and gather moſt ſorts of Winter-Pears, and 
ſome ſorts of Winter-apples 3 but gather not long-laſting Fruit 
till after Achaelmas. 

Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips, Onions, &-c. Now 
tranſplant Artichoaks, and Aſparagus-roots , and Strawberries, 
out of the Woods: plant forth your Cabbages and Colleflow- 
ers that were ſown in Avgsft, and make thin the Turnips where 
they grow too thick. : 

Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous roots you former- 
ly took up, or you may now remove them : you may allo 
tranſplant all fibrous roots. 

Now retire your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, and ſbel- 
ter ſuch Plants that are tender, and ſtand abroad. 

Towards the end of this Month may you gather Saffron. 

Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops; cleanſe 
the Poles of the Hawm , and lay up the Poles for the next 
Spring. 

Take Bees in time ; ſtreighten the entrance into the Hives 3 
deſtroy Waſps, &c. Alſo you may now remove Bees. 


OCTOBER. 
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OCTOBER. 


Sun riſe. [Sun ſet. 
h. m. | b. m. 


Oo 
Ny 


| 


Spica Virginjs riſeth in the morning 
6 45 5 I5| with the Sun. 
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Sun in Scorp. | 


Cauda Leonis ſets 1n the evening. 


og RR 
ON OW þÞ 


"FP Evan. | 


ls 


on 
© Q 


7 ,*3 4 45 
21 
"T2 
23 
4 
25 Criſpine. 


27 | | 
28 Sim.and Jude. 
[29 7 3o | 4 30 
30 
| 31 | 


Phoebus withdraws his Luſtre, and his Rays 
He but obliquely on the Earth diſplays. 


7 Ow enters 0Fober, which many times gives us earneſt of 
| what we are to expect the Winter ſucceeding : that I may 


ſay; 
The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
\ Unto the fading Off-ſpring of the Fields. 


The Tree is ſcarce adorn d with one wan Leaf, 
And Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove windy, as it uſually doth, it finiſhes the Fall of the 
Sſ 2 Leaf 
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OCTOBER. 


Leaf; and alfo ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits, leaving 
neither Leaf nor Fruit. 

Lay up Barley-land as dry as you can : Seed-time yet conti- 
nues, and eſpecially for Wheat. 

. Well water, furcow, and drain the new-ſown Corn-land : now _ 
1s a 200d time for the ſowing of Acorns or Nuts , or other ſort 
of Maſt or Berries for Timber, Coppice-woad, or Hedges. 

Sow Peale in a fat and warm Land : you may plant Quick- 
ſets, and alſo all forts of Trees for Oraament , or for uſe; and 
alſo plaſh Quick-ſets. 

Wean the Foals that were foaled of your Draught-Mares at 
Spring : put off ſuch Sheep as you have not wintering for. 

Follow Malting ; this being a good time for that work. 


Month. | 

Now 1s a very good time for the planting and removing of all 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf. 

Trench the ſtiffer grounds for Orcharding and Gardening, to 
lie for a Winter-mellowing. Now lay open the roots of old and 
unthriving Trees, or ſuch that ſpend themſelves too much, or too 
{oon in bloſſoms. 

Gather the reſidue of the Winter-fruits ; alſo gather Saffron, 

Sow all ſorts of Fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels and Seeds, either 
for Trees or Stocks. 

Cut and prune Roſe-trees. Many of September-works may 
yet be done, if the Winter be not too forward. . 

Now plant your bulbous Roots of all ſorts, and continue 
Planting and removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrogs 
roots, it the former and better ſeaſon be omitted. 

This Month is the beſt time to plant Hops : Alfo may you bag 
or pack thoſe you dried the laſt Month. 

Now you may ſafely remove Bees. 


V Ake Cider and Perry of Wanter-fruits throughout this 


NOVEM 


een cow 
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NOVEMBER. 


PY ay riſe. [S277 ſet. 


m. |h. m. | 
I — hb: | 


Powder-plot. | 
7 45 4 15 Leonard. 


Virgilie, or the Sever Stars ſet in the 
morning, | 

Martin-1145. The Bas Eye ſets in the morning. 
Sun in Sagit. 


8 00 | 4 oo\Edaund, 


| 
Ly 
f 
4 


21 | 
| {22 (Cor Scorpii riſe in the morning, | | 
| 23 

24 ; | l 
25 Laſt three bright Stars in the middle | 
26| 8 10 |3 50| of Scorpio riſe in the morning. . | 
(27 The Bu/s Eye rifeth in the evening. | 
28 | 
29 The Middle-ſtars of A»dromeda's Gir- . 
30 IS. Andrew Ap. dle riſe in the morning, | 


n=————e Hyems Ignavae Colono. Virgil. j 


Ovember generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth and 
N Trees wholly uncloathed. Sowing of Wheat and Rye on | 
a concluſion: the Countryman generally forſakes the Fields, 
and ſpends his time at the Barn, and at the Market. A good fire | 
begins to be welcome. 

Wheat may yet be ſown on very warm and rich Lands, eſpe- 
cially on burn-baited Land. 

Fat Swine are now fit for ſlaughter : leſſen your Stocks of 
Poultry and Swine. 

Thraſh not Wheat to keep until March, leſt it prove foiſty. 

Lay Straw , or other waſte Stuff in moiſt places, to rot for 
Dung : Alſo lay Dung on heaps. 


Fell 
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Fell Coppice-woods, and plant all forts of Timber, or other 
Trees : fell Trees for Mechanick uſes ; as Plough-boot , Cart- 
boot, &@*c. 

Break Hemp and Flax. 

Now may you begin to overflow or drown your Meadows 
that are fed low. 

Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


Eaſe and Beans may now be ſet; ſome ſay Garlick : alſo 
'Þ trench or dig Gardens. 

Remove and plant Fruit-trees 3 furniſh your Nurſery with 
Stocks againſt the Spring. 

Yet may you make Cider of hard fruits that are not pulpy. 

Prune Trees; mingle your rich Compoſt with the Earth in 
your Orchards againſt the Spring. 

Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 

Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Cabbages, Colleflowers, 
&-c. either tor your uſe, or to tranſplant for Seed at the Spring : 
cover the Aſparagus-beds, Artichoaks, Strawberries, and other 
tender Plants, with Long-dung, Horſe-litter, Straw, or ſuchlike, 
to preſerve them from the bitter Froſts. Alſo dig up Liquorice. 

Now 1s the beſt ſeaſon to plant the faireſt Tulips, 1f the wea- 
ther prove not very bitter. 

Cover with Mattreſſes, Boxes, Straw, @*c. the tender Seed- 
I1ngs. 

Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and Flowers, the 
weather being open. | 

As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, &*c. 

Now carry Dung into your Hop-garden , and mix it with 
ſtore of Earth, that it may rot againſt the Spring. 

You may this Month ſtop up your Bees cloſe, fb that you leave 
breathing vents; or you may houſe them till March. 


DECEM- 
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DECEMBER. 


Day Sunriſe, |Sun ſet| 


h. m. | h. m. 


3 I5. |3 45 
Right foot of Gemini ſets in the morn, 
The Leſſer Dog-ifar ſets in the morn, 


ON ow Þ W | 


1 


12 T 7 143 M Sun in —— Solſtice. 
13 | Ar@Furns ſets in the evening. 


14 


I6 Cor Hydre ſets in the morning. 
I7 | 


1 


20] 8 I5 | 3 45 
od Ap. 


24 
25 Lt kigh ſhoulder of 0rioz riſeth 1a the 
26 (St. Stephen. evening. 

27 & 10 3 5o|St. John Evangeliſt. 

28 \Innocents. 
29 _ 
30 | The left foot of Gemini riſes in the 
31 | evening. 


Hebus now leaves us the ſhorteſt Days and longeſt nights, is 
newly entred Capricormus, the moſt Southern Celeſtial Sign, 

and begins his Annual Return ; which very much rejoyceth the 
Countrymans heart, to ſee a lengthening of the day, although ac- 
companied with an increaſe of Cold. The Earth 1s generally faſt 
locked up under its frozen Coat, that the Husbandman hath lei- 
(ure to ſit and ſpend what Store he hath before-hand provided. 


Frigoribus parto agricole plerumque fruuntur, 
Mutuaque inter ſe leti convivia curant. 


Now 1s it time to houſe old Cattle : cut all forts of Timber 
and other Trees for Building, or other Utenſils : _—— 
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Plant all forts of Trees that ſhed their Leaf, and. are Natural 
to our Engliſh Clime, and not too tender. . 

Let Horſes blood : fat Swine, and kill them. 

Plough up the Land for Beans ; drain Corn-fields where wa- 
ter offends, and water or overflow your Meadows. 

Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


DIG oa may now ſet ſuch Fruit-trees as are not very tender, 
and ſubject to the injury of the Froſt. 

Alfo tranſplant any ſort of Fruit-trees in open weather : Plant 
Vines, and other Slips and Cions, and Stocks for Grafting. 

Prune Vines if the weather be open. 

Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks and Strawberries, 
&-c. with warm Horſe-litter, Straw, ec. if not covered before. 

Sow Beans and Peaſe if the Winter be moderate : trench 
ground , and dreſs it againſt the Spring. 

Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out Snails out of the holes of 
walls, @*c.- 

Sow or ſet Bay-berries, Laurel- berries, &-c. dropping ripe. 

This Month may you dig up Liquorice. 
Hop-parden. Dig a weedy Hop-garden, and carry Dung into it , and mix 

1t with Earth. 

Atiary. Feed weak Stocks. 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


Annus in Angue latet. 


( 3 8 CH ap. 


Of Prognoſticks-- 


CHAP, XIV. 
Of the Prognofticks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plen- 


ty, Sickneſs, Heat, ( old, Froft, Snow, Windr, 
Rain, Hail, T bunder , &c. 


E have in the precedent Diſcourſe diſcovered unto you 

the Reaſons of , and the beſt, neweſt, and moſt Ra- 

tional Methods and ways , for the better improvement of any 
ſort of Lands capable thereof; and have alſo given you a Ka- 
lendar of the moſt ſele& Times and Seaſons in the Year, for the 
performance of moſt of Rxral Affairs abroad 3 and alſo an ac- 
. count of the Riſing, Setting, ec. of ſeveral of the Fixed Stars, 
formerly obſerved by the Ancients in ordering their Ruſtick 
Afairs. Yet remaineth there a more peculiar Art or Science, e- 
qually neceſſary with (if not more than) any of the former; 
and that is to foreſee or underſtand what ſhall or may probably 
be, before it comes to paſs; which is of fo great concernmear, 
that could men but attain to it, that alone were Art enough, not 
only to raiſe their own Fortunes, but advantage the whole 


Kingdom, by laying up ſtores in time of plenty, to ſupply the de-- 


fects of ſcarcity. 

That there is ſuch fore-knowledge in ſome meaſure attaina- 
ble from the Natural Significations or Prognoſtications of Comets, 
unuſual Aeteors, ec. 15 moſt evident , becauſe they are either 
Providentially placed as Signes, which muſt ſignifie ſomewhat ta 
come ; or they are natural or accidental cauſes of fome extra- 
ordinary and unuſual effe&ts that always ſucceed ſuch rare Ap- 
pearances. If we ſhould deprive Mar of this Spirit, or Art of 
fore-ſeeing or judging of future things from evident Signs and 
Tokens, we ſhould inſtead of making him more excellent, ſet 
him a degree below the Beaſts, and other Animals; who not on- 
ly foreſee the different changes of the Times and Seaſons, but al- 
ſo prepare for them, as in the ſubſequent diſcourſe will be made 


appear, 


Solers Natura, & rerum genitabilis Ordo, 
Certa ſuis ſtudiis affixit figna futari. 


So that we are not naturally uncapable of foreſeeing what 1s to 
be, but we are prejudiced againſt the thing it ſelf, becauſe ſuper- 
ſtitious people (and blinde as to things Divine) have in ſeveral 
Ages doated ſo much upon their own attainments in this Art, 
that inſtead of making a lawful uſe thereof , they have Religt- 
ouſly interpoſed it between themſelves, and the true and living 

Tt Spirit, 


Avien; 
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Spirit, which hath begotten ſo great a prejudice againſt the thin 
i felf, becante of the abnte thereof; that it 1s generally deſerted 
and neglefted ; and thoſe that have any the leaſt judgment or 
inſight therein, much ſcoraed and {lighted by the vulgar and ig- 
norant ſort of people. 
Which notwithſtanding, (leaving the more Sublime Method of 
Predicting things to come in the greater Sphere, not atall con- 
ducing to our intentions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to 
write of or apprehend) we will give a brief account of the com- 
mon and natural {ignifcations of uſual ſigns and tokens of Heat, 
Dronght, Cold, Rain, TempeSts, &c. on which depend, and from 
which uſually proceed Plenty, Scarcity, Kc. of Corn, Hay, &Cc. 
or the fekyeſs or welfare of Men, Beaſts, &c. All which are 
very necellary for our Countryman to underſtand ; and, I hope, 
free from any thing of Superſtition or lrreligion. ? 


—_— Dui hec omnia 
Sciens operatus fuerit, inculpatur dijs, 
Anguria obſervans, & delifta evitans. 


SECT. LI 


Of the different Appearances of the San, Moon, Stars, 


Meteors, or ary other thing in the Air, or above us. 


of the motions, The moſt principal of natural cauſes of all changes and varia- 
man done tions of the ſeaſons of the year, and of the different degrees of 
tbe [even Pla- Heat, Cold, Drine(s, Moiſture, ec. in thoſe ſeaſons, are firſt the 
—_—_ Sx1, then the A4o0n, and other of the moveable Stars or Planets; 
but more eſpecially the Sz, whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, 
or rather whoſe Obliquity or Perpendicularity, in reſpett of any 
pert of this Globe, doth beget that moſt apparent variety in the 
difterent ſeaſons, which indeed would be certain, were there not 
intervening: cauſes that did divert the general influence of the 
Sx#, and ſometimes aggravate, and ſometimes impede the ex- 
treams of weather, ec, occaſioned by it : But let thoſe alterati- 
ons in the Air, or above us, be what they will, there are ſome 
certaln Prodromz that give us to underſtand thereof, and none 
more than the $#x, as principal in the Heavens : next unto it the 

Moon; as Virgil: 


Sz vero Solem ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes 
Ordine reſpicies, nnnquan te craſtina fallet 
Hora. 


0; the Sit, The $a doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the 
Air, through which we receive its beams; and according to its 
denſity or rarity thereof do we perceive that Luminows Globe; 
as if the Ar be ſerene and clear , then do we moſt perfectly re- 
ceive the beams of the Su» + the weather is then moſt inclinable 
: | to 
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to drineſs, and according to the winde , fo is it either hot or 
cool ; which 1f it be either Eaf# or Nerth-EaFt 1n the fore-part of 
the Summer, the weather 18 like to continue dry; and if Weſt- 
ward towards the end of the S7zmmmer, then will 1t continue allo 
dry : but upon the approach of Rain , the A4zr is uſually repleat 
with moiſt Vapours , which are not of themſelves fo evidently 
diſcernable to the eye, and yet are plainly demonſtrated by the 
SUR, $4. 


Sol quoque &* exoriens, &* cunt ſe condet in undas 
Signa dabit « Solem certiſſuama ſugna ſequentur. 


Before Rain, the Sz appears dim, faint and watriſh 3 which 
preſageth Rain to follow. 


Virgil, 


At the riſing of the $, if it appear red or pale, and after- 


wards dark, or hid in a black watry Cloud, Rain follows ; or if 
rhe Sun-beams appear before the Sun-riſing, or a watry Circle a- 
bout the Sz, in the morning ; or 1t the Sx appear hollow, or 
have red or black Clouds about it at the riſing; or if the Beams 
be faint, or ſhort, or watriſh 3 S»ſpe&7 tibz fint Imbres--- Rain u- 
ſually follows : For the Air being pregnant with moiſture, 
which uſually precedes Rains, &-c. doth repreſent the Sx and 
Sun-beams, different in form and colour from what it appears to 
be at other times; as ſome ſorts of Glaſs being interpoſed, doth 
repreſent Objedts different from what they are, 


At (i cum referetque diem, condetque relatum, 
Lucidas orbis erit; fruſtra terrebere nimbis. 


The ſetting clear and red , and riſing grey , and afterwards 
clear of the Sun, indicates a fair day to foilow. 

The appearance of the Sun being very red at any time , but 
eſpecially in the evening, Winde ſucceeds. 


Ceruleus pluviam denunciat , Ignens Euros. 


Any redneſs in the Air precedes winds 3 which colour 1s cau- 
ſed from the more coagulated or digeſted viſcous moiſture, than 
that which cauſeth Rain , from which coagulated or digeſted 
moiſture winds are uſually generated 3 but the caule of the red- 
neſs above any other colour, is the ſame as it is in ſome Glaſſes 
and Tranſparent 'Stones, which although perfectly white , re- 
preſent Objects (alſo white) yet red unto our eyes, as well as 0- 
ther colours ; The reaſons thereof I leave to the more Learned 
to. diſcuſs, 

The fame denſity or coagulation of the Air alſo repreſents 
the Matutine or Veſpertine $#- or Ms0# larger unto our ſight 
than at other times, and uſually precedes winde ; and the rea- 
ſon why theſe Orbs appear greater in the morning or evening 
than at other 'times is, -becauſe there is more of this denſe Air 
| Tt 2 inter- 


Virgil, 


Virgil, 
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interpoſed between the object and the ſight then, than at any 

other time. : 

of the Moon. = The moſt principal Significator of the varieties of weather, 
the Countryman eſteems the Moon to be, not only from its 
Configurations and Aſpects with the Sun and other Planets, - | 
which old-faſhioned Aſtrologers and ignorant Philoſophers have 
put into their heads; as that the Change, Full, ec. being in 
ſuch and ſuch Signes, ſuch weather ſhall follow ; which if true, 
then ſhould we have the weather every year alike, (the ſame 
Aſpedts falling out. very near the ſame time every year ) which 
every Country-Coridox can contradict, 

But alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changes of wea- 
ther from its colour and appearance to our eyes, which are more 
certain and uſeful for us to follow : the ſame Rules concerning 
the different appearances of the Sun , may allo ſerve for the 
Moon, being all from the ſame caule. 

If one Circle appear about the Moon, it ſignifies Rain. 

But if more Circles appear , they fignitie Windes and Tem- 

ſts to follow. 

Alfoif the Horns of the Moon appear blunt or ſhort , it ſignifies 
2 moiſt Air, and inclinable to Rain. 

But that Vulgar Errour of the hanging or tending of the 
Horns this or that way, to preſage any alteration of weather, is 
whally to. be rejected, every year they tending the ſame way, ? 
at the ſame time of the year : and alſo that errour of judging the i 
weather for that Moon, by what it is two or three days after 
the Change ; which only demonſtrates the Natural inclination | 
of the Air at that time: the ſame Rule may be obſerved at any | 
other time of the Moon. ; 

of the other The different Aſpects of the Planets one with the other, and : 

om A ®* alſo Ecliples, do undoubtedly cither occaſion or predi& various | 
Mutations and changes in moſt of our Sublunary Afﬀairs, and 

more eſpecially in this of the weather ; But the ignorance and for- 

didneſs of men is ſuch, that they only relie upon the Rules and 

Precepts of the Azciexts, and conceive them to be perpetual, 

when the Aſpects of theſe Planets vary ad infimitum, and fo of 

neceſiity muſt the effefts. Alſo, thoſe Authors made thoſe Ob- . 

ſervations in ſuch Countries where the ſeaſons and variations of 

weather more exadtly followed the Celeſtial Configurations, 

than in theſe more oblique Climates, where there are other con- 

comitant cauſes intermixed : ſo that men ought rather to ſtudy 

and obſerve the different effects in theſe parts and times from 

thoſe in other Countries, and alſo the occaſions of ſuch diffe- 

rences, rather than to preſume too much, upon uncertain Rules 

and Methods ; which begets ſcorn and derifion in the Ignorant, 

who are the only Enemies to Art. 


Scientia non habet Inimicam,preter Ignorantene. 


And fruſtrates the expeCtations, and diſcourages the Ingenious : 
| For 
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For undoubtedly Eclipſes, Conjundions, Oppoſitions, Ec. have 

ſome influence on this Globe, though we apprehend them not 

as we might, | 

| Theſe unuſual and extraordinary appearances above us, are of coners, or 
undoubtedly ingendred or formed of ſome Vapours and viſcous 3v"$/ers- 
| matter congealed or coagulated , and congregated together into 

a certain Maſs or Lumps, which being more remate from us 

thaga tae Clouds, are repreſented to our ſight through the per- 

ſpicuous Body of the Air, to be round. Their motion is always 
irregular and uncertain; and according to their ſubſtance , whe- 

ther more or lefs groſs or ſubtil, ſo do they appear either clear- 

er or dimmer to the eye : they are never ſo denſe or groſs, but 
| that the Beams of the Sun penetrate them z which are evidently 
| conſpicuous 1n the clear and dark nights, except the light of ei- 


ther Sun or Moon be near it; then the tail (as they uſually term 
it) _ Beams of the Sun penetrating it , are loſt or much dimi- 
ni{hed, | 

The matter whereof they are compounded or formed is vari- 
| ous, according to the part or places of the world from whence 
f they were extracted : alſo their digeftion or Coagulation is more 
in ſome than in others , which manifeſtly appears by their diffe- 
7 rent colours and ſubſtances, and alſd from their effe&s, which 
, only operate 1n thoſe parts of the World where they reſolve 
i 


themſelves again. 

They neither flame nor byrn, as is fabulouſly ſuppoſed , but 
| move as other Meteors do, from a certain expence of their own 
| ſubſtance the one way, which inforceth their motion another. 
| Whea they are ſpent, the matter whereof they are compound- 
| ed doth tend to this Globe, as all other ſubſtances do within the 
b Magnetick or Attra#ive power thereof: ſo that on what part or 
| Country of this Globe the matter reſides, there may they expet 
| the etic&s thereof, which are varions. 

Sometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after the Comet 10 
534. that it was then believed a ſecond Deluge or Univerſal 
F _ to have been prepared for the drowning of the whole 
World. 
| Sometimes allo great heat and drought, as did the next Sum- 
| mer after the Comet in 1472 in January; which was of fuch 
: ſtrength and vehemency, that in ſome places the fire burſt out, 
a &c. Allo there followed mortal Maladies, loathſome Sickanefſes, 
: moſt noyſom and infectious, ec. (in Germany -) of which nature 
that Comet ſeemed to be, that appeared to us in Erglexd, in De- 
cember 1664. after which ſucceeded great drought , heat, and 
want of Rain, and that great and tertible Plague in 1665. and 
great heat and drought, and Peſtilential Diſeaſes in 1666, and 
1667, and thatnever-to-be-forgotten Fire or burning of London. 


At ſt contigerit plures Ardere Cometgs, avies 
Invalidas ſegectes torrebit ppecior Aer, 
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More might be ſaid, both as to their Cauſes, Motions and Ef- 
fe&s; but as it belongs to higher Capacities than our Country- 
Reader to apprehend, ſo it requires the able Pens of more 
Sublime Philofophers to treat of. 


'There are certain leflſer Meteors that never attain to the magnt-' 


tude of Comets , yet ſeem to be compoſed of the ſame matter, 
and to produce like effe&ts, though in a far leſs degree : they 


are viſible only in their motion , and ſeem as though ſtreams of 


fire 1\[ued from them : As the Poet faith 5 


Sepe etiam ſtellas, Vento impendente, Videbis 
Precipites Celo labi, noTiſque per umbras, 
Flammarum longos 4 tergo albeſcere trains. 


Which are no otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of Salt-water in 
a dark night, or the moiſt light of ſeveral Marine Creatures, or 
of ſhining wood, or of the ſcraping of Loat-ſugar in the dark. 

The light proceeding from theſe Meteors, 1s meerly from the 
expence of their matter by the ſwiftneſs of their motion; which 
matter being diſſipated, deſcends nearer unto this Globe, and af- 
terwards becornes the.cauſe from whence Wines, Rain, Miſts, or 
Fogs proceed ; accortling as the matter 15 more or leſs in quanti- 
ty, or more or leſs groſs or ſubtil in ſubſtance z as is evident 
from every Countrymans Obſervation and Experience. 
* The Azczerts relied much on the rifing, ſetting, and appearing 
of the Fixed Stars :. Virgil. 


Preterea tam ſunt' Arturi ſidera nobis, 
Hedorumque dies ſervandi, & Lucidus anguis, &C. 


On which days depended their moſt principal Rules of Agri- 
culture 5 but it was in thoſe parts, or Climates, as we faid before, 
where times and ſeaſons were not ſubject to ſo great a variation, 
as in theſe, 

We therefore need obſerve no more than their appearances, as 
they are viſible unto us; that is, whether they be clear or dim, 
or whether they ſeem to' be more' or fewer in number than they 
uſually do, e7, end | 

If any of the greater Stars ſeem to have a Circle about them, 
or twinkle, or appear greater than uſual, or appear dim , or their 
Rays blunt, or appear fewer in number , you may expect Rain, 
the Air being inclinable thereunto. 

Allo if: they appear very thick , and more 1n number than u- 
ſia}, it indicates the Air to be rare and thin, and the more capa- 
a Rain'; and alſo Prognoſticates tempeſtuous weather to 

Ow. MT 

From the ſame cauſe as Comets or Shooting-ſtars , yr alſo 


ſage or ſignifie the ſame things to:come. 
But they are uſually more terrible, and from more ſtrong cau- 
| les, 
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ſes, and do ukually produce more violent effects ; as fierce Tem- 
pelts, ec. . | | 
Duod | diverſis ſe paſſin partibus igyes Aviei, 


Excuttant : Verret pelagus ſine fine modoque 
Tarba procel/arum.-->-- 


Tf theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, without either 
Clouds or Thunder, Winds and Rain uſually ſucceeds from that 
Coalt the light is obſerved ; if from ſeveral Coaſts, great Tem- 
peſts follow. - | 

If the Air ſeemto be lighter than at other times, the: Sun and 
Moon being remote, it denoteth Winds and Rain to follow. 

- Before Great Sickneſles, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights in the 
Air, ec. have been obſerved. 


Alſo the Clouds themlelves , as they vary in form and colour, of the Clouds. 


or motion, do indicate unto us the weather we are toexpet. - 
. In aclear evening, certain ſmall black Cloxds appearing, are 
uadoubted figns of Rain to follow ; or if black, blew, or greeniſh 
Clouds appear near the Sun at any time of the day, or Moon by 
night, Rain uſually follows. 
In a fair day, it the Sky ſeem to be dapled with white Clouds, 
( which they uſually term a Mackarel-Sky ) it uſually predids 
Rain. 
_ If great black Clouds come out of the North, and appear whi- 
tiſh when nearer to you, and the ſeaſon be cold and dry, it figai- 
fies Snow or Hall. 
If Clonds be very high, and move another way than the winde 
blows, or than the other C/oxds move that are lower , the winde 
either riſeth or turneth, | 
If they appear like Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colour, winde 
allo follows. | 
If ſmall watriſh Cl/ozds appear on the tops of hills, Rain fol- 
lows, as they obſerve in Cormwal. 
When Hengſten is wrapped with 4 Cloud, a ſhowre follows ſoon 
after. 
Tie like they obſerve of Roſeberry-ropping itt Yorkehire, and 
many other places in England. 
If Clouds move towards the Sun, it denotes Winde and Tems+ 
eſt. 
R If Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-riling, and make as it were 
an Eclipſe, it portendeth Windes ; if from the South, Windes 
and Rain. 
If in a clear day ſingle Clouds fly apace , Windes are expefed 
from that place whence they come. 
If Clonds grow or appear ſuddenly, the Air otherwiſe free from 
Clouds, it ſignifies Tempeſts at hand, eſpecially if they appear 
towards the South or West. 


Mifts and Fogs are of divers natures ; ſome are the effects of of fs «14 


$hooting-ſtars, and other Meteors 3. and theſe are more general : *%* 
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Of windes: 
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2:14 weather uſually ſucceeds... + 


ſometimes they:are very:gro and ſtinking ; they are then to be 
avoided as much as you can : their {ignifications, as to the change 
of Air, are various ; if they yaiulh or fall without a Winde, fair 
The white: vrcthat: uſually aſcend'm a morning from the 
low grounds in a clear Air, if they-vaniſh, or- ſettle again in the 
Valleys, fair weather ſucceeds: but if they take to the Hills, or 
Monat atoft, :it demonſtrates the watry inclination of the Air ; 
therefore expect Rain. |! © 
.::Lit the more Southerly Regions, the Windes are much more 
certain than in theſe , and the effefts of them alſo more certain'; 
For notwithſtanding the: Rules and Obſervations of our- Ezgliſh 
Philoſophers .,-as to. the ſtrict place of the Winde , expecting 
thence a:certain. effedt!,. you will finde ſuch Fancies -to deceive 
you : For although the Winde being exactly in the South South- 


\ Exif Point; it Rains to day, yet another day the Winde may be 


1n the ame'place; and- it be/ fair weather. Alſo that Winde that 
brtngs:Ratn'to the.ofe part-of this Tfland, . or ws to another * 
for 1 obferve the Propinquity of the Sea is to be conſidered , e- 
very.place:lying-neater-to ſome one part of the Sea than ano- 
ther 3 and os which Coaſt the Sea is neareſt, that Winde more 
frequently brings Rain'to that place, than to another where the 
Sea. is more remote : Therefore. I.defire all ſuch that expect any 
ſuccels to their Obſervations , that they quadrate the Rules to 
the places where .they/live ;, and 'not' truſt to the Obſervations of 
other-places, >. 3-1 | 

Windes alſo are of different qualities, according-to the ſeveral 
places they either proceed from, or paſs over: 3 as the Eaſt-winde 
2s:counted propitious neither to Man nor Beaſt, which I judge 
partly to be from the Fens or moiſt Countries; as Hol/arrd, the 
Fens in" Torkshzre, Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, &c. from whence 
Windes uſually proceed, and muſt of _ prove unwhole- 
ſome both to Man and Beaſt, except to thole that inhabit on the 
Weſtern Coaſt; for the Winde hath ſufficiently purged it ſelf by 
paſhng over ſo much Land, as to leaye its noxious quality bee 
hinde 1t. _ 
 Alfo the Northern Windes are more ferene with us than the o- 
ther: one cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is from the quantity of Land in Scot- 
landand England it comes over untous , as is obſerved in other 
Countries, that from the Continent the coldeſt and molt ſerene 
Windes proceed. 

If.the Winde turn to the South from any other Coeff, or re- 
move from the South having been long there, it uſually brings 
alteration'of. weather. , 

Windes do produce ſeveral and various alterations and effeds 
inthe Air, in the Water, and in the Bodies of Men and Beaſts; 
as the: South and Weit-windes are uſually more hot and moiſt, 
and not ſo clear as the other ; the North and Eaf# are more clear, 
dry and cold. | LY 
: When the South-winde blows, the Sea is blew and clear$-Þu 
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when the Nerth-wirde, it is then black and obſcure. 

The Exfterrz-windes uſually make our frelh waters much clear- 
er than the I/eſf. 

The North-winrde 1s beſt for ſowing of Seed, the South for 
Grafting or Inoculations. 

The South-winde 1s the worlt for the bodies of men; it de- 
zecteth the appetite, it bringeth Peſtilential Diſeaſes , increaſeth 
Rheums 5 men are more dull and {low then, than at other times : 
Beaſts alſo are not to be exempted from theſe influences. 

The North-winde makes men more chearftul, and begets a bet- 
ter appetite to meat; yet 1s injurious to the Cough, Ptilick, and 
Gout, and any acute Flux. 

The Fafern-winde 1s drier , more biting, and deadly. 

- The Weſt-winde 1s moiſt, milde and calm, and friendly to all 
Vegetables. The Eaſ?-winde blowing much in the Spring, inju- 
reth Fruits by breeding Worms. 

All Windes blowing much cleanſe the Air; ſtill and quiet 
Summers being the moſt unwholeſome , and ſubject to Peſtilen- 
tial and Epidemical Diſeaſes. I 

If 1a great Rains the Windes riſe or fall, it ſignifies that the 
Rain will forthwith ceaſe. 

It the Winde vary much in few hours, and then be conſtant 
ro one place, it ſignifies the Winde to continue long in that place. 

If at the beginning of the Winter the Sonth-winde blow, and 
then the Nor#h, it 1s like to be a cold Winter ; but if the North- 
winde firlt blow, and then the Soxth, it will be a warm and milde 
Winter. | 

The blowing of the Windes from ſeveral Coaſts (other conco- 
— cauſes concurring) arc the trueſt Preſignificators of Thun- 

cr. 

The blowing of the Windes aloft, with a murmvuring or hollow 
noiſe more than below, commonly prelageth Rain. 

The blowing or compreſſion of the Windes downwards cau- 
ſing ſmoak to deſcend, ec. more than uſual, ſ1gnifies Rain to 
follow. 

It the Windes blow directly downward , and caule a motion of #hirt- 
on the water ſeveral ways, or force the qult to ariſe with the windes, 
Winde, which is repercuſſed by the Earth ; if they allo inforce 
the Hay, Corn, or other things in the Fields, up aloft into the 
Air, which denote unto us the crafſitude of the Vapours in the 
Air, which by the heat of the Sun do emit ſuch caſual blaſts; 
for they rarely happen but in the Suw-zmer , and the day-time, 
(yet ſometimes when no C/oxd 18 near) they {ignitie Winde, and 
ſometimes Rain to ſucceed, other caules concurring , or other- 
wiſe extream heat. 

But if theſe Whirl-windes are very great , they preſage Tem- 
peſts to be very nigh; as Yirezl. | 


Omnia Ventorum concurrere prelia vidi 
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Of Thunder 
and Lighting. 


9 the rarity 
and an ſity of 
the Alte. 


Sublime expulſam ernerunt > ----- 
=——— Immenſum Celo venit agmen aquarum, &C. 


This watry Ateor, and the greateſt Miracle in Nature, (beſides 


its Divine fignification) being produced of natural cauſes, hath' 


alſo its natural efte&ts, In ſome Countries more Soxthward , it's 
an ordinary Preſage of great Tempelts at hand; but here vari- 
ous weather ſucceeds, according to it's various appearances and 
colours. | 

It is the loweſt of Meteors (faith Bacon) and when it appears 
mM parts, and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Windes and 
Rain. 

If it appear double or triple, it uſually prefageth Rain. 

If the colours thereof tend more to red than any other co- 
lour , Winde follows ; if green or blew predominate, then 
Rain. | 
The Audibility of Sounds are certata Prognoſticks of the 
temper of the Air in a ſtil] Evening: For f the Air be repleat 
with moiſture over us, it depreſſeth Sounds , that they become 
Audible at a far greater diſtance than when the Air is free from 
ſuch moiſture or vapours ; as you may obſerve in Building , the 
lower and more ponderous the Roof or Floor next you is , the 
farther and plainer may you hear any thing therein; which is the 
true cauſe of the quick hearing, at the whiſpering-place in Glox- 
ceſter-Cathedral ; which is not only from the cloſeneſs of the 
paſlage, as 1s generally conceived, but from the weight and Maſ- 
lineſs of the building over it. The like IT have obſerved in Rooms 
covered with Lead, Stone, ec. and in places under large Ci- 
ſteras of water. 

From whence you may conclude, that in ſuch nights or other 
times that you hear ſounds of Bells , noiſes of Water , Beaſts, 
Birds, or any other ſounds or noiſes more plainly than at other 
_ the Air is 1nclinable to Rain, which commonly ſuc- 
ceeds. 

The fame may be ſaid of Ecchoes , as of other noiſes and 
ſounds. 

When it Thunders more than it Lightens , it ſignifies great 
Windes ; but if it Lighten oftner than it Thunders, it ſignifies 
great and haſty ſhowres. 

Morning-Thunders (ignifie Winde , Noon-Thunders Rain , 
roaring or diſtant Thunders ſignihe Winde ; but cracking or a- 
cute Thunders, Windes and Rain. 

According to the Opinion and Rules of others, and our own 
Obſervations, we have given you the beſt and moſt probable in- 
dications of the future changes of the Winde, Weather , &*c. 
from the ſeveral and uſual appearances above, either certain or 
uncertain, or accidental, Now it remains that we ſay ſomewhat 
in relation to the temper or qualification of the Air it ſelf, de- 
ducted from its own being more rare or expanded , or more 
denſe or contracted. _ 
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We ſhall not take any further notice of the nature of the Air 
in this place, than it ſerves to our preſent intention ,;, which is 
only to demonſtrate unto you , that the Air 1s an abſolute Bo- 
dy fluid and tranſparent, and in ſeveral particulars like unto 
the water, both being penetrable alike by their ſeveral Inhabi- 
tants; the Fiſh with an equal facility piercing the waters , as 
Fowls do the Air: they are both Nutriments to their ſeveral A- 
nimals reſiding in them ; they both obſtruct the Viſual Faculty 
alike, as they are more or leſs denſe; they are both ſubject to 
Expanſion or Contraftion, but the Air more; they are both ſub- 
jet to Undulation, as they are fluid. =: RS 

-The Air is alſo capable to ſupport great burdens , as the yaſt 
quantities of water that flow over our heads in ſtormy or rainy 
weather , which, according to the rarity and denſity of the Air, 
do gradatim diffuſe themſelves upon the Earth ; as is moſt evi- 
dentin the more hot and Southerly Countries, where the Air 1s 
more hot and thin, there Raia falls with that violence, as though 
it were water poured forth ; when in the more Northerly, where 
the Air is more denſe or groſs, it diſtils in minute drops , as it 
were cribrated through the thick Air. Wealſo may diſcern a ma- 
nifeſt difference ; for in the warmer feaſons of the year, the Air 
being then moſt thin, the Rain falls in greateſt drops; and in the 
colder ſeaſons , when the Air is more denſe, the Rain diſtils in 
ſmaller. | | 
' So that when the waters are above us , or that Clouds or 
Floods of water are in being in the Air, we have only to judge 
whether they incline towards us, or that they are for ſome 
other place. | | js 

This rarity or denſity of the Air cannot be judged by the 
ſight; for it is uſual when the Air it ſelf is moſt rare, then 1s it 
moſt repleat with vapours, &c. as water, the more'it 1s heated, 
the leſs tranſparent it becomes. 

Neither'can it be judged by its weight, as many do imagine 
and affirm from Fallacious Experinients,; for the Air is not pon- 
derous 1n its own proper place, no otherwiſe than water 1s1n the 
Sea-in its proper place ; although it be aſſerted by High-flown 
Philoſophers, and Learned Pens, with whom it 1s beſides our Pri- 


mary intentions to contend in this place, it being enough here 


to diſcover to our Country-Reader theſe myſterious Intricacies of 
Nature (as they would have them eſteemed) by familiar Exam- 
ples and Demonſtrations. 


For the true diſcovery of the nature and temper of the Air, E — 
/ 2 Wediter- 


as to 1ts denſity or rarity, we have not met with a more certain ,,,, 


or compleat Invention than the Weather-glaſs 5 the various and 
iatricate Deſcriptions whereof we will not inſiſt upon, but take 
our Obſervations from the moſt plain and ordinary ſingle Per- 
pendicular-Glaſs , being only as follows. 


Yu qa 2 Procure 


Of | Prognoſticks. 


Procure at the Glaſ5-howſe, or elſewhere, a Glo- 
bular-glaſs,. with a Tube or Pipe thereto proporti- 
onable, whereof there are many f1zes ;. but be ſure 
let not the Head be too big, nor the Pipe too long, 

Jeſt there be not riſe enough in the Winter, or fall 
. enough in the Summer. You mult alſo have a ſmall 
Glaſs or Veſlel at the bottom, that may contain was 
ter enough to fill the Tube, or more. | \; 
Then having fixed them in ſome Frame made 
| for that purpoſe , heat the Globe of the Glaſs with 
a warm Cloth, to rarifie the Air within it ; and 
then put the end of the Tube into the lower Velſ- 
. fel, and it will attra& the water tnore or leſs , as 
you warmed the Head. | | | 
| You may alſo add; numbers on the Glaſs, to ſhew you the 
degrees. | | 
The water you may make blew with Roman-Vitriol boiled, 
or red with Roſe-leaves dry, and imbibed in fair water , where- 
in a little Oyl of Vitriol, or Spirit of Salt 1s dropt... With this 
water fill the under-Veſlel ; which being rightly placed on, the 
North-(ide of your houſe, where the Sun rarely or never ſhineth 
againſt it, and in a Room where you ſeldom make fire , leſt the 
ſudden acceſs of heat, or accidental alteration of the Air , might 
impede your Obſervations. 
The Air iacluded within the Globe or Ball .of this Glaſs, doth 
admit of Dilatation and Contraftion equally. with, the Ambient 
Air , that whenſoever the. Ambient Air 1s dilated or expanded, 
either through the heat of the ſeaſon, or before the fall of Rain, 
&*c. the Air 1n the Glaſs is the ſame; and as by its Expanſion it 
requires: more room, ſo doth it let the water in the. Tube deſcend 
- dg 3 andas it-is more denſe or contracted,cither through 
the coldneſs of the ſeaſon , or the. ſerenity or 1nclinability to 
drought: of the Ambient Air, fo alſo doth the Air-within the 
Glaſs contract it ſelf into a leſs compaſs, and ſfucketh up the wa- 
ter in the Tube gradually, as. it condenſeth or contracteth : 
whence you may at any time exactly; know the, very degree of 
Rarity or Denſity of the Air Ambient;,, by that, which is inclu- 
ded inthe Glaſs, and thereby inform your ſelf what,weather is 
moſt likely to ſucceed at any time.  eTtT 1 
Be ſure to Quadrate. or Contemporize your Obſervations or 
Numbers of Degrees with the ſeaſon of the year ; for that De- 
gree of Rarity that ſignifies Rain in the Winter, may be ſuch 
a'Degree of Denſity that may ſignifi fair weather in the Sum- 
mer. | | 
The differences betwixt the higheſt riſc and lowelt fall in one 
day in the Summer, is much more than in the Winter ; for you. 
ſhall have a cold night, and very ſerene Air, which contracteth: 
the Air in the Glaſs into a little Room ; after which uſually 
ſucceeds a very hot day, which dilateth it very much; when in 
the Winter no ſuch great difference happens in one day. 
Yet 
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Yet in the Winter, in ſeveral days, will the difference bk 4s 
great as 1n ſeveral Summer-days. AYTINET > 

Although the Air appear ferene and cold to your' Senſes., | yet 
truſt not to that, if the Glaſs ſignifie otherwiſe. | 563 

We ſhall not give,you any ſure-Ruleby which you may judge 
of the weather , but leave it to your own obſervations ; thart is, 
draw ona paper a certain'number of! lines, as many as yon think 
fit, as; Muſitians draw lines to. prick their Tunes on. 3 at the end 
whereof, as they place their Key, ſonumber your lines according 
to thoſe numbers that are next- unto the top of the water in the 
Tube of the Glaſs, whether ſeven.eight, nine, ten, eleven,twelve, 
&c. Over this Scale mark the day of the Month, and point of 
the winde : in.the Scale make a dot or prick 'at what line or 
number the water inthe Glaſs is at, and by it the hour of the 
day, and under it the inclination of the weather : At night draw 
a line downright like the Muſitians full time or note; the next 
day mark as before, until you know and underſtand the nature 
of your Glaſs, and the place it ſtands in , and the ſeaſon of the 
year : ſothat then you ſhall be able at any time to give a proba- 
ble conjecture of whatſoever is to be known or ſignified by that 
Inſtrument, which otherwiſe .you ſhall:hardly do. 


This new-invented Inſtrument, which is termed the Beroſcope, Of the Bare- 
by which, the Authors thereof pretend/'to diſcover the temper /%* 


and inclination of the Air from its weight, (in brief ) is thus de- 
{cribed : Seal a Glaſs-tube Hermettically at the one end , fill it 


almoſt with Quickſilver,; and invert it, reſting the open end in a 


Veſſel of Quickſilver; then the Quickſilver in the Tube, by-its 
welght, prefſeth downwards into the Veſſel , and fo diſtetdeth 
or ſ{treineth the Air (which 1s but little) remaining in the Glaſs, 
that the ſummity of the Tube is for a ſmall ſpace void of Quick- 
ſilver , fo far as that ſmall portion: or remainder of Air is capable 
of diſtention 3 which is much more by Quickſilver, the moſt 
ponderous of Fluid Bodies, than. by water in the Weather-glaſs. 
But they pretend that this Column of Quick(ſilver-in the Tube; 
is ſupported by the weight of the Air Ambient, prefſing on the 
ſtagnant Quickſilver in-the Veſſel z and that as the Air becomes 
more or leſs ponderous, ſo doth the Qaickſilver inthe Tube rife 
or fall more or lels accordingly :. which if it were true , then in 
caſe the ſtagnant Quickſilver were broader in a broader Veſlel; 
would the greater quantity of Air'prefs harder upon it, and the 
Quick{ilver in the Tube riſe higher ; but it doth not. Alſo if 
the Quickſilver in the Tube were ſupported by the preſſure or 
weight of the Air on the ſtagnant Quickſilver in the Veſſel, then 
would not the Quickſilver deſcend by the making of ſome 
ſmall hole on the top of the Tube, which we evidently- per- 
cerve to do. | 

Alſo when the Air is moſt rare , and by conſequence leſs 
ponderous , (if any weight thereof ſhould be ſuppoſed ) then 
will the Column of Quickſilver in the Tube be higher; and 
when the Air is more denſe or burdened with moiſture , w_ 
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| will it be lower: The contrary whereof would happen, if their 


Hypotheſis were true. : : 
But moſt evident it is;, that as the Ambient Air becomes more 


or leſs rare or denſe, ſo'doth the Air in the Tube contra& or - 
dilate it ſelf; which is the ſole cauſe of the riſe or fall of the 
Quickſilver. 

- Much more might beſaid herein, and alſo of the Weather-glaſs 
or Thermoſcope ; but I hope this may ſuffice to induct inquiſitive, 
and not exact or perfe&t Artiſts: The full diſcourſe and diſcove- 
ry of the various effects, obſervations and concluſions of theſe 
Inſtruments, requiring rather a Tra& peculiar and proper for 


them only. 


There is alſo another Inſtrument that may be made more ex- 
a& for any of the aforeſaid obſervations or intentions, and fit for 
further diſcoveries 3 but my occaſions will not at preſent give me 
leave to perfect it. 


SECT. II. 


Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from the 
Earth and Water. 


If the Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or if it greedily 
drink in Rains lately fallen, or Floods ſuddenly abate, it ſignifies 
more Rain to follow. 

If the Earth, or any moiſt or Fenny places yield any extraor- 
dinary ſcents or ſmells, it preſageth Rain. 

If the Water, being formerly very clear, change to be dim or 
thick, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Dews lie long in a morning on the Graſs, ez. it ſignifies 
fair weather, the Air then being more ſerene, and not of an at- - 
tractive or ſpungy nature. 

It Dews riſe or vaniſh ſuddenly and early in the morning , it 
preſages Rain. | 

If Matble-ſtones, Metals, &-c. appear moiſt , it indicates the 
1aclination of the Air to be moiſt, and ſubje& to Rain. 

But if in a morning a Dew be on the Glaſs in the window, 
and on the inſide, it ſignifies a ſerene and cool Air, and inclina- 
ble to drought. 

[t the Sea appear very calm with a murmuring noiſe, it ſignt- 
fies winde. 

It on the ſurface of the Sea you diſcern white Froth like unto 
Crowns or Bracelets, it ſignifies winde; and the more plainly 
they ,appear, the greater will the Winde and Tempeſts be. 

If the waves ſwell without winds, or the Tide riſe higher, or 
come alhore more ſwift than uſual, it preſageth windes. 
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S:E CT. ITL 
Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Beaſts. 


It is a thing worthy of admiration and conſideration , how 
the Beaſts of the Field, Fowls of the Air, &*c. ſhould be capa- 
ble of ſo great a degree of knowledge and underſtanding, as to 
toreſce the difierent changes and varieties of ſeaſons; and not 
from common obſervations, as man doth, but from a certain in- 

{tin&t of Nature, as 1s moſt evident. 

Several {ignifications of the change of vreather are taken of Beeves or 
from the different poſtures of theſe Bealts ; as,if they lie on their £#*% ©* 
right {ide , or look towards the South, or look upwards, as 
though they would ſnuff up the 4zr 3 according to the Poet < 


Mollipedeſque Boves ſpeFantes Iumina Cel;, Cicero. 
Naribus bumiferum duxere ex Acre Succunt. | 


Or if they eat more than ordinary, or lick their Hoofs all about, 
Convenit inStantes prenoſcere protinus Imbres, Aviens 
Rain follows torthwith. 
If they run to and fro more than ordinary, flinging and kick- 
18g, and — their Tails, Tempeſts uſually follow. 
If the Bull leadeth the Herd, and will not ſuffer any of them 
to go before him, it preſageth Winde and Rain. 
If Sheep feed more than ordinary, it ſignifies Rain ; or if the & Step. 
Rams skip up and down, and eat greedily. 
IF Kids leap or ſtand upright, or gather together in Flocks of of x45 
Herds, and feed near together, it prefageth Rain. 
If the Aſs bray more than ordinary , or without any other of aſt. 
apparent cauſe, it preſageth Rain or windes. 
If Dogs howl, or dig holes in the earth, or ſcrape at the walls  pxs. 
of the houſe, &c. more than uſual, they thereby preſage death 
to ſome perſon in that houſe, if ſick ; or at leaſt tempeſtuous 
weather to ſucceed. | 
If the hair of dogs ſmell ſtronger than uſual , or their guts 
tumble and make a noiſe, it preſageth Rain or Snow 3 or they 
tumble up and down. 
The Cat by waſhing her face , and putting her foot over her of cars. 
Ear, foreſhews Rain. 
It hath been ancicntly obſerved, that before the fall of a houſe, of Mice axd 
the Mice and Rats have forſaken it. Rats, 
| The ſqueeking and skipping up and down of Mice and Rats, 
portend Rain, 


=-=-= Parvi cum ſiridunt denique Myres, pony 
Cum geitire ſolo, cum Iudere forte videntur, 
Portendunt craſſo conſurgere Nabila Celo. 
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Of all Creatures, the Swine is moſt troubled againſt winde or 
Tempelts , which makes Countrymen think that only they ſee 
the winde. : 

They uſually ſhake Straw in their mouths again{t Rain : As 
Virgil : 


—_ —— 
OD > IIS — ———— ———_— — 


— 


Of Swine. 


—_ Ore ſolutus 
Immundi meminere ſues jatare Maniplos : 


If they play much, 1t ſignifies the ſame. 
BecT. 9, | 
Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Fowl, 


o waterfowl, As Beaſts, ſo have Birds a certain fore-ſight of the change of 
weather, and alteration of the ſeaſons , and eſpecially Water- 
fowl ; which if they fly or gather tggether 1n great flights, and j 
tiom the Sea or great waters haſten to the banks or ſhore ;. and 
there ſport themſelves, it denotes windes; more eſpecially if 'in 
the morning. 

If the Breaſt-bone of a Duck be red, it ſignifies a long Win- 
ter; if white, the contrary. 

Ducks and Geeſe, e*c. picking their wings , waſhing them- 
felves much, or Cackling much, t{ignifies Rain. 

Allo Sea-ftowl ſeeking after freſh waters, {ignitie an open or 
wet ſcaſon. 


Virgil. Jam varias Pelagi volucres, & que---- | 
Dulcibas in ſtagnjs rimantur, &*c. 


It they betake themſclves to great waters , it preſageth cold; | 
+3t _—_—_— torſake the water, it ſignifies that Winter 1s at ; 
hand. 

9 Lind-ſevl. It Land-fowl gather towards the water, and ſhake their wings, 
making noiſes, and waſhing themſelves, it portendeth Tempeſts 
at hand. 

It ſmall Birds gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies cold and 
hard weather at hand. 

If Birds ſeek thelter in Barns or houſes more than uſual, it pre- 

ſages cold and hard weather. 

It Birds fly haſtily to their Neſts, and forſake their meat, it 
toreſheweth Tempelts. 

If in frofty weather Birds ſeek obſcure places, and ſeem dull 
and heavy, it {igntheth a ſudden Thaw. 

Theearly appearance of Field-fares, or other forreign Winter- | 
fowl, prelagcth a hard Winter. 

Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuchlike wilde Fow], frequenting a Town 
more than uſual, preſage. Mortality or Sicknels to that place, 

& the ron. It the Heron ſoar high, ſeemingly even to the Clouds , it ſig- 
nifies winde. | 
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- If the' Herox ſtand melancholy on the Banks, it ſgnifies Rain: 
If the Heroz cry in the night as ſhe flies, it preſageth Winde:" 
. If the'K3#e ſoar high; it ſignifies fair weather. ' Of the Kite. 
- Tf they make more that ordinary noiſe or crying; fot' Prey; it 
preſageth Rain. _ (HE. ' CHOSEN Neel 
If the Crow hath any interruption in her Note, like the Hic-'0g the crow: 
cough, or Croak with a kinde of ſwallowing, it ſignifieth Winds 
and Rain. © T0 | | 39 
Rooks or Crows gathering together in Flocks, and forſaking 
their Meat, {ignifie Rain. 
The Aaver or Crow Crecking clear, and reiterating her Note, 
ſignifies fair weather, * ' VS. | 
If Sparrows chirp earlier , or more than uſual , it ſignifies & $amows. 
Winde and:Rain. ' | 
If Jays gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies Rain and tem< of the 7a. 
peſtuous 'weather. £4758 1 


If Bats fly abroad after San-ſet, it ſignifies fair weather, + | @f Bats. 
If Owls whoop at night, it ſignifies fair weather. - - Of the Owl. 
The early ſinging of the Wood-lark, ſignifies Rain. ' * 7+ Of the woods 


If the Swallow fly low, and near the watets, it preſageth 7%. __, 
Rain. The coming of the' Swallow 'is a true vrefige of RN 7 _ 
Spring.' | BUY 2 Yo 2n i} 

If Cocks crow more than ordinary, eſpecially im the Evening, of the cock, 
or if Poultry go early to Rooſt, it ſignifies Rain. 


SE C E V. ; 


Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks from Fiſhes 
a and Inſets. FO ©3042. | 
If Porpiſes, or other Sea-fiſh leap in a calm ; it ſignifies Winde of 5: rift. 
and Rain. | ; | VEE 

If great numbers of the Fry of Fiſh are generated in Lakes of Freſs-water 
or Ditches where Fiſh rarely come, it preſageth great ſcarcity of *** 
Corn, or death of Cattle. ttt 

If Fiſh leap more than ordinary in'Ponds or Rivers, it preſa- 
geth Windes and Rain. : 4. | 

Great quantities of Frogs, ſmall-or great, appearing at unuſual of xrags. 
times, and in-unuſual places, preſage great Dearth of Corn , or 
great Sickneſles to follow:in that place where they appear. 

The Croaking of Frogs more thanuſual in the Evening, figni- 
hes Rain. 

The early appearing of Snakes, ſigntfies a dry Spring, and a of Snakes; 
hat Summer. | 

If they play much in the water, it ſignifies Rain. 

If the Ant ”s forth her Eggs, it preſageth Rain. Of Ants; 

If Bees fly not far, but hover about home, it preſageth Rain 3 ze. 


or if they make more haſte home than ordinary, "a Storm is-at 
hand. 2 019 19%) 1 

-. If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more keenly than at- other times, 0 G:ats,Flicy 
it ſignifies Rain. X x | —_ 
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Of Spiders. 


Avien. 


ow 


— 


.' The FADIY -AYPFATAncE of theſe, or any other Inſects 1n the 


Spring, preſageth a hot and ſickly Summer. 
- tt: the; Spiders-undo their Webs, Tempeſts follow. 


"=== 87 ſolvit Araxea caſſes, | 
Mox tempeStates & nubila tetra cientur. 


5 "If Spiders All from their Webs, or from the walls, is ſignifies 


Chaffers, Ke. 


Of Trees and 
Vegetables. 


AVienus. 


Of Fires 


If ſtrings like Spiders Webs appear in the Air, it ſigaifieth 


k Winde. - 447 


If Spiders ſpin and weave their Nets much, it prefageth 


- 


\ ;\> The great appearances.of Chaffers, or other Inſects, although 
--. they denote-a, preſent time of Plenty, yet are they Omens of a. 


future time of Scarcity ; and if in very great numbers, of Mor 


-- tality and Sickneſs to Man and Beaſi, .|. 


$Ecr. VI. 
Promiſcuous Obſervations and Prognoſticks. 


Leaves of Trees and Chafi playing or moving without any 
ſenſible Gale or Breath of Winde, and the Down or Wooll of 


- ThiſYes and- other Plants flyiag'in the Air , and Feathers dan- 


J 


cing on the water, preſage Winde, and ſometimes Rain. 
-. If the ' Herb Trefoyl cloſe its leaves, it foreſhews Rain. 


{13 :; If the Oak bear mueh Maſt , it foreſhews a long and hard 


Winter. X 
- If Oak-apples ingender, or-breed Flies, it is ſaid to preſage 
Plenty ; but if Spiders, Scarcity. #1 
«If Trees-beax-but little Fruit, it uſually; preſageth Plenty ; and 
z£ much, Scarcity. But, this-Rule is not always certain. . 

If the-Rroom be- full of Flowers, it uſually ſignifies Plenty, 
. - The fidden growth.of .Muſhrooms-preſageth Rain. 


Et ifs #0Whruis arderitibuy xpdlique teſtis 


Concreſcunt fungi-----protinus Imbres. 


If Coals.ovf;; Fire (hine very clear, it preſageth Winde. 
: c Tf ;the Firs-an- Chimneys. burn whiter than uſual, and with a 
-Mairmuring noiſe, it denoteth Temipeſts. 

If the Flame wave to and fro, it ſignifieth Winde. The ſame 
© oth the Flame of a Candle. | | 


| a—om-dSZ 
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woo $7 flammzs emicet ignjs Avienus. 
Effluus, aut lucis ſubitantia langueat ultro, 
Sos Protinus Imbres. 


It Bunches like M/yſhroozzs grow on the wick of the Candle 
or Lamp, it preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much, or ſcald , or burn more than ordinary , it. 
prelageth cold : the contrary denoteth the contrary. 

If Wood crackle or breath more than uſual in the fire, it ſig- 
nificth winde: If Flame caſt forth many ſparkles, it ſignifies the 
ſame. 

If the Oyi in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

Tf Aſhes coagulate or grow in lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the Fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe 
like the treading of Snow, it uſually preſageth Snow. 

If Salt become\moilt, it ſignifies Rain: The ſame 1f the Rain $7; of nan. 
raiſe bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than or- 
dinary, or Worms come out of the Earth , or Moles dig more 
than uſual, | 

If after Rain comes a cold winde, it ſignifies more Rain. 

If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold a- 5;u of 5zw. 
bate , or if there be a dry cold without Froſt, or if there appear 
ſigns of Cold in ſigns of Rain, it preſageth Snow. 

It is uſual that a dry Autumn precedes a windy Winter ; a 
windy Winter, a rainy Spring 3 a rainy Spring, a dry Summers 
a dry Summer, a windy Autunn. 

It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in 
the Winter, the heat (hall in the Summer. 

M:ny are of opinion that the Air and time of the Moon is to 
be conſidered in ſeveral Rural Affairs: As that the Increaſe is 774 0th 
the moſt fit and beſt time for the killing of Beaſts ; and that © * 
young Cattle fallen in the Increaſe are fitteſt to wean; and that 
it is the beſt time to plant Vines, and other Fruit-trees 3 to graft 
and to prune lean Trees, and cut Wood ; to fow Herbs, and ga- 
ther Tillage, and cut Meadows, | 

That at the Full-Moon it is beſt to fly Hawks, take Marrow, #ul. 
and take Shell-fiſh, ec. 

That at the Decreaſe it is beſt to geld young Cattle, to fell Perrea* 
durable Timber, to gather Fruits, fow and cut Corn, and lay up 
Corn ; to prune groſs Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and 
to ſow Cucumbers, Melons, Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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TO THE 


READER. 


WK Dictionary , above any other part of this 
Book, may be thought ſuperfluous , berauſe it 
being intended only for the uſe of Husbandmen , they 
above all others beſt underſtand the Terms , and their 
ſeveral Significations 3 jo that berein we ſeem to in- 
ftiruci thoſe that are beſt able to teach us ; which might 
be true, if they all ſpake the ſame Language : But 
there is ſuch a Babel of Confufion, as well in their 
Terms and Names of things, as there is in the Praftice 
of the Art of Agriculture zt ſelf, that remowe a Hul: 
bandman but ſixty or an hundred Miles from the place 
where be bath conſtantly exerciſed his Husbandry to 4- 
nother, and he ſhall not only admire their Method and 
Order in Tilling the Land, but alſo at their ſtrange 
and uncouth Language and Terms, by which they name 
their ſeveral Ucenlils, Inſtruments, or Materials they 
uſe, ſo much differing from thoſe uſed in the Country 
where be dwells. 

Alſo our ſeveral Authors that bawe written of this 
Subje& , wery much differ in the Appellation of ſeve- 
ral things , they generally ſpeaking in their Writings 
the Language of the Place and Age they lived in; that 
their Books read in another part of the Country, or in 
ſucceeding times, ſeem either Fabulous or Intricate. 
Wherefore , that our Authors and this preſent Tract 
may be the better underflood, and alſo that one Coun- 
rryman may underſtand what another means in a re- 
mote place; I bawe here given you the [nterpretation 
aud Signification of ſuch VVords and Terms that I re- 
member I bave either read or beard; which I bope may 
ſatisfie and ſupply that defefi of ſuch a Diftionary 


that 


To the Reader. 


—— — 


that bath been ſo long complained of. If any Terms 
are wanting, "or not rightly Interpreted , I defire you to + 
conſider the place you live in, where perhaps may be 
ſome Terms uſed, or ſo Interpreted , that are not ſo in 
any other place of England , which may I hope ſuffi- 
ciently excuſe my ignorance of them ; or elſe they way 
be Terms :ſo UVniverſally underſtood , that they need 
no Interpretation 5 as VVhear, Rye, Cart, VVag- 


gon , Cc. 
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The InTzrRPRETATIONS & SiGNIFICATIONS 
| Of ſeveral 


RUSTICK TERMS, ec. 
: 


Anes, or Awnes; the Spires or Beards of Barley, or other 

A Bearded Grain. - TH 

AblaFation is one of the ways of Grafting ; that. is, weaning 
the Cion by degrees from its Mother z being not wholly to be 
cut therefrom, till it be firmly united to the Stock on which 

| it 15grafted. c DB, 40% | | 

Ablaqueation is the taking away the Earth, or uncovering the 
Roots of Trees: | 

An Acre is one hundred and ſixty ſquare Lug, or Perch of Land, 
at ſixteen foot and a half to the Perch ; but of Coppice-wood 
eighteen foot to the Perch is the ufiral allowance. But an 
Acre ſometimes is eſtimated by the proportion of Seed uſed 
onit; and ſo varies, according to the richneſs or ſterility of 
the Land. ; © 

An Acreme of Land 1s ten Acres. 

A Welþb Acre is uſually two Engliſh Acres. | 

An Adds 1s a (harp Fool made different from an Axe, and more 
convenient for the cutting of the hollow ſide of any Board 
or Timber ; ſuch asthe Coopers generally make ufe of. 

Agriculture, the Tilling or Improving of Land. 

Alveary, a Hive of Bees: 

Apiary, a place or Court where Bees are kept, 

An Aquadu@#, a Water-courſe, or Carriage for water, 

Aquaticks, Plants delighting 1n the water. 

To Are, to Plough. 

Arders, Fallowings or Ploughings of Ground. 

Aromaticks, Plants odoriterous, or having a Spicy ſmell. 

Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 

Aviary, a place where Birds are kept,.or do reſort unto. 

Axletree, or Axis ; that which the Wheel of a Cart , or ſuch- 
like, moveth.on. 


B 
Ae, the Udder of a Cow, in ſome places is called the Cows- 
Bag. | 
Balks, Ridgcs or Banks. 


Yy Barth, 
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Barth, a warm place or Paſture for Calves or Lambs, exc. 
Barrow, 1s.of two ſoits ; either a Hand-barrow, or a Wheel-barrow. 
Barton, a Back-ſide. : 

Baver, Bruſh-faggots made with the Bruſh at length. 

ReefHings, the firlt Milk fromthe Cow after Calving. 

Beetle, or Boytle, a wooden Inſtrument wherewith they drive 
VVedges, Piles, Stakes, e*c. 

Beverage, Drink, or mingled Drink. 

A BzU is an Edg-tool at the end of a ftale'or a handle ; if ſhort, 
then it is called a Hand-bill; if long, then a Hedging-bill. 

A Binr, a place made of Boards to put Corn 1n. 

Blaſt. Corn is ſaid to'be, blaſted when 1t is poor and thin in the 
Ear, with little Flour in it. SES 

Blight. See Mildew. 

Blith, Yielding Milk. | 

Bole, or Boale, the main body of a Tree.. | 

Boot, neceſſary Timber or wood for neceſlary uſes ; as. Ploygh- 

.-- boot, Hoxuſe-boot, Fire-boot, &C. | 

Boreas, the North-eaſt; winde. 

Bow, an Oxe-bow, or Yoak. 

Bragget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice, much uſed in 
Wales. - rt TE; ets 
Brake, Fern. 

Brank , Buck, or French-wheatz a Summer-grain, delighting 1 
warm Land. 

A Breaſi-plough, a ſort of Plough driven by main force with ones 
breaſt, commonly uſed in paring the Turf in Burn-baiting. 

A. Breck or Brack, agapina Hedge. | 

Brim. A Sow is ſaid to goto Brim when ſhe goes to the Boar. 

To Brite or bright Barley, Wheat, and other Grain; and Hops 
are ſaid to Brite when they are over-ripe, and ſhatter. 

Browſe or brouce, the:xops of the branches of Trees that 'Cattle 
uſually feed on, 

To Burn-beat, or burn the Bait. Vide Denſhire. 

Bulchin, a Calt. 

Bullimony, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of Grain. 

Byſhel; 1n ſome places 3t 1s taken for two Strike, or two Buſhels, 


and ſometimes for more. 


C 
Cartwright, one that makes Carts, Waggons, &*c. 

{ \To Cave, or Chave, is with a large Rake, or ſuchlike In- 
{trument, to divide the greater from the leſler ; as the larger 
Chaff from the Corn or ſmaller Chatt. Allo larger coals trom 
the leiler. ; 

Ceres, the Goddefs of Corn, Seeds and Tillage : Alſo the Title 
of one of the Books of Mr. Rea, treating of Seeds, 

Chaff, the Refuſe or Dult in winnowing of Corn. 

Champion, Lands not incloſed, or large Fields, Downs, or places 
without Woods or Hedges. 

Cheeſe- 
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Cheeſe-lip, the Bag wherein Houſewifes prepare and keep their 
, Runnet or Rennet for their Cheeſe. ts 

Chitting, the Seed is ſaid to chit when it ſhoots firſt its ſmall root 
in the Earth. 

| Cider or Cyder, a Drink made of the juyce of Apples. 

A Ciderisf, one that deals in Cider, or an Aﬀe&or of Cider. 

Clogs, pieces of wood, or ſuchlike, faſtened about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beaſts, that they run not away. 

A Cock, 1s of Hay or Cornlaid on heaps to preſerve it againſt 
the extremities of the weather. 

Codware , ſuch Seed or Grain that is contained in Cods ; as 
Peaſe, Beans, &*c. 

A Colefire, 1s a parcel of Fire-wood ſet up for fale or uſe , con- 
taining when it is burnt a Load of Coals. 

Collers about the Cattles Necks, by the ſtrength whereof they 
draw. 

Come, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 

Compas, Or Compoit, Soyl for Land, Trees, ec. 

Coniferoxs Trees, are ſuch that bear Cones or Clogs, as the Fir, 
Pine, @*c. 

A Conſervatory, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, ec. in. 

A Coor, four Bulhels. F 

Coppice, Copiſe, or Copſe, The ſmaller ſort of wood, or Under- 
wood. 

A Cord of wood is ſet out as the Coalfire, and contains by mea- 
ſure four foot in breadth, four foot in height, and eight foot in 
length. 

Covert, a ſhady place for Beaſts. | 

A Cradle, isa frame of wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing 
of Corn, and cauſes it to be laid the better in ſwarth ; and it 1s 

then called a Cradle-$Sythe. 

A Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack. 

A Croft, a ſmall Incloſure. | 

Crones, 01d Eaws. 

A Crotch, the forked part of a Tree, uſeful in many caſes of Huſ- 
bandry. 

A Crow, or Crome of Iron ; an Iron-bar with one end flat. 

To Cultivate, to Till. 

Culture, T1lling. 

A Curry-comb, an Iron-comb wherewith they kemb Horſes; 

A Curtilage, a Gate-room or Back-fide. 

A Cyon, a young Tree or Slip ſpringing from an old. 


D 

Adops, a term uſed in ſome places for Patches or corners 
4 # Graſs or Weeds among the Corn. | 
Darnel, Cockle-weed, injurious to Corn. 
To De»ſhire, is tocut off the Turf of Land; and when it is dry, 

to Jay it on heaps and burn it. 
To Delve, to dig. 
Yy 2 &- + 
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A. Diqble, an laſtrament wherewith they make holes for the 
ſetting of Beans, @*c. 

A-Dike, a Ditch. 

Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed. 

Drought, a long time of dry weather. 

Dug of a:Cow ; that is, the Cows Teat. 

A Dung-fork 1 is a Tool of three Tines or Pikes, for the better 


"cithig of Dung. 
E 


O Earor Are, to Plough or Fallow. 
Earning, Runnet wherewith they convert Milk into 


"Cheeſe. 


--Eddiſh, Eadifh, Etch, or Eegraſs, the latter Paſture, or Graſs that 


comes after Mow1ag ar-Reaping. 

:Fo Edge, to Harrow. 

Edifice, Building. | 

+4 w xj Cattle taken in to graze, or be fed by the Week or 
Mont 

'Eſpatiers, Trees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame, for 
the bounding of Walks, Borders, ec. 

Exoticks,; Fosreign Plants, not growing naturally i our Engliſh 


Soyl. 
F 


'F O "I; To prepare Land by Ploughing » long before it 


be. ploughed for Seed. Thus may you fallow , twiftalow, 
and trifallow ; that is, once, twice or thrice Plough i it before 
the Seed-time. 
A Fan is an Inſtrument that by its motion Artificially cauſeth 
Winde.; uſeful in the winnowing of Corn. 
A Farding Land, or Farundale of Land , is the fourth part of an 


Acre. 
A Fathom of Wood, is 4 a parcel of Wood ſet out, ſix whereof 


make a Coal-fire. 


"To Faxlter. Thraſhers are ſaid to faulter , when they thraſh or 


OY 


beat over the Corn again. 

To Fermert; that is, to caule Beer, Cider, or other Drinks to 
work, that the dregs or impurities may be ſeparated upwards 
or downwards. 

Fermentation, ſuch workung: 

Fertile, F ruitful. 

F ertility, Fruitfulneſs. | 

Fetters are uſually made of Iron, and hanged about the legs of 
Cattle, that they leap not, or run away. 

Fewel, any. combuſtible matter wherewith a fire 1s made. 

Filly, a She-colt. 

Fimble Hemp, that 1s the yellow early Hemp. 

Elay1..a thraſhing Inſtrument. | 

Floating, or drowning, or watering of Meadows : Alſo Floating 


of a Cheeſe, 1s the ho the Whey from the Curd. 
Flora, 
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Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. Alſo the Title of Mr. Kea his 
Excellent Treatiſe of Flowers. 

Fodder, Hay, Straw, or ſuchlike food for Cattle. 

Foiſon, plenty of Riches. 

Foiſty, Multy. 

Fork. There are ſeveral ſorts of them ; ſome of Wood, ſome of 

Iron; ſome for Hay, others for Corn, e*c. 

To Foyl, That 1s, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn. 

Fragrant, Smelling pleaſantly. 

Frith, Linderwood, or the ſhroud of Trees. 

' A Frower, An Edg- tool uſed 1n cleaving Lath, 

Farrow, The low fall or drain in Land, either left by the Plough, 
Or other: wiſe made, 

G 
Gap, An open place in a Hedge, or ſuchlike. 
A Garner, A Grauary to put Corn in. 

Georgicks, Belonging to Husbandry or Tillage 3 as Firgil's 6 Geor- 
gicks, his Books of Husbandry. | 

Germins, Young ſhoots of Trees. 

Germination, A budding forth. 

Glandiferons, Bearing Maſt. 

To Gleaz, To pick up or gather the ſhattered Corn. 

A Goad, A ſmall ſtaff or rod with a {harp Iron-pin at the end 
thereof, to quicken Horſes or Oxen in their motion, 

A Geoff, or Goffe, A Mow or Reek of Corn, 

To Gore, To make up ſuch Mows or Recks. 

Goſs, or Gorſe, Furzes. 

Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Ontnieal. 

Grubbage. See Mattock. 

H 
O Hale, or Hawl, To draw. 
Harneys, Ropes, Collers, and other Accontrements firted 
to Horſes, or other Beaſts, for their drawing. 

Hatches, F lood- -gates p| aced in the water to obſtrudkrits CUr- 
rene. | 

Haws, the Fruit of the- White-thorn. 

Haw, The (talks of Feaſe, Beans, or ſuchlike. 

Head-land, That which is ploughed overthwart at the ends of 
the other Lands. 

Heckle, An Inſtrument wed in the trimming and confetti of 
Hemp and Flax for the Spinner , by dividing the Tow or 
Hurds from the Tare. 

Helm, Is Wheat or Rye-(traw unbruiſed by thraſhing or other- 
wile, and bound. in bundles for Thatching. 

Heps, The Fruit ofthe Black-thorn. 

Herbage, The Feeding, Grazing, or Mowing of Land. 

Heyrs, Young Timber-trees that are uſually left for Standils tn 
the felling of Coples. 

+=" og A Diſeaſe when Trees as well as Cattle arc 
ſubject. 
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| A Hinde, a Servant 1n Huſbandry. 


Hilock , Alittle Hill, as a Hop-hill, ec. 
Hogs, In ſome places Swine areſo called ; in ſome places young 


Weathers. 
Hook, Land Tilled and Sown every year. 


Hopper, Whexein they carry their Seed-corn at the time of Sow- 


ing : Allo the Vellel that contains the Corn at the top of the 
Mill. | 

How, An Inſtrument made like a Coopers Adds, for the cutting 
up of Weeds in Gardens, Fields, &c. and between Beans, 
Peaſe, e*c. 

Hovel, A mean Building or Hole for any ordinary ule. 

Hover, Cheele that is raiſed or ſwelled up. 

Hull, or Hulls, the Chaff of Corn. 

Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worſer parts ſeparated from the 
Tare in the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen- 
Cloath. | 

Hutch, A Veſſel or Placeto lay Grain, or fuchlike thing in : Alſo 
a Trap made hollow for the taking of Weaſels, or ſuchlike 
Vermine alive. | 

Hut, A {mall Hovel, or Cottage. 


I 
Jack, A term ſometimes uſed for a Horſe whereon they ſaw 
A Wood. 
Iles, or Oiles. Vide Aanes. 
An Tmp,a young Tree. 


Tfertile, Barren. 

Tzoculation, The grafting or placing of the Bud of one Tree, in- 
to the ſtock or branch of another. 

Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, ec. 

Irroration, A bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. 

Janames, That is, Land ſown with the ſame Grain it was ſown 
. with the precedent year. | 
Jater, Aterm by ſome uſed for the fertile coagulating faltiſh na- 

ture of the Earth. 


K 
Arle Hemp ; Thatis, the latter green Hemp. 
k. Kel, or Kzlx, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 


L 


” AG@ary, A Dairy-houſe. 
,Laire, Layer, or Lieare , Places where Cattle uſually repoſe 


themſelves under ſome ſhelter , the ground being inriched by 
their Soy]. 


A Lath, a Barn. 


Laund, or Laws in a Park, Plain anduntilled ground. 


_Fo- Leaſe, or Leaze. Vide to Glean. 
Lentils, A fort of Grain leſs than Fitches. 


Litter, 
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Litter, Straw, or ſuchlike ſtuff for Cattle to lodge on. 


To Lock, is a term uſed by Drivers in moving the. Fore-wheels | 


of a Waggon to and fro. 

Log, A term uſed in ſome places for a cleft of Wood; in ſome 
places for a long Piece or Pole, by ſome for a. {mall Wand Or 
Swatch. D 

To Lop, To cut off the head-branchesof a Tree. 

A Lug. Vide Perch. 

Lynchet, A certain line of Green-ſword or Bounds, dividing As 
rable Land in Common Fields; 


M 
'Ad+, a Dilſcaſe in Sheep, 
Manger, The place white beaſts eat Corn, ot c ocher ſhort 
Meat. 
A Maſh, or Meſh; Ground-corn, or ſuchlike, boiled in water for 
Cattle to eat. | 
Meſt, The fruits of wilde Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, eh 
Mettock,, A Tool wherewith they grub Roots of Trees, Weeds, 
&-c. by fome called a Grzb-axe; or Raeting-exts C 
Mature, Ripe. 
A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they kemb Horſes Mayns.”, 
A Meak, wherewith they Mow or Hack Peale, or Brake, Sa. 
Mere, The ſame as Lynchet. | 
Mildew, A certain Dew falling in the Months of Tube and Tuly ; 5 
which being of a Viſcous Nature, much impedes the growt 
or Maturation of Wheat, Hops, &c. unleſs a ſhowre of Rain 
waſh it off: It is alſo very fr ; as appears by the Bees ſo 
mightily inriching their ſtores thereby, | 
Miſien, or Maſlen; Corn mixed, as Wheat with Rye, EF. 
Mog ſhade, The ſhadows of Trees, or {uchlike. 
Mold, Earth. 
Mourds, Banks or Bounds: 
Muck , Dung or Soy]. 
Murc, The Husks or Chaff of Fruits, out of which Wine or 0- 
ther Liquors is preſled. 
Muff, The new Liquor or Preſſure of Fruits, before Fermenta- 
tion. 
N 
Woo A Heifer, or any of the kinde of Beeves. 
A Neat-herd, A Keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows. 
A Nurſery, A place ſet apart for the railing of young Trees or 
Stocks. 
O 


Llet, Fewel. 
> An Olitory-garden is a Kitchen-garden, or a Gar- 
den of Herbs, Roots, ec. for faod: 
OFF, Oo3F, or Feſt: 3 The ſame as Kell or Kila. 
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P | 
' A Paddle-ſtaff; A long Staff with an Iron Bit at the end 
thereof, like a ſmall Spade, much uſed by Mole-catchers. 

A Pail, The ſame asa Bucket. or 

PaViſede; A lortof flight open Pale or Fence, ſet to beautifie a ' 
place or Walk. | | | 

Palms, The white Excreſcencies of - Buds of Sallies or Withy 
coming before the Leaf. } 

Pannage, The feeding of Swine or other Cattle on the Maſt, or 
other Herbage, in Forreſts, Woods, ec. 1 

A Pannel, Pad, or Pack-ſaddle; Kindes of Saddles whereon they 
carry burthens on Horſe-back. 

Parterre, Or Partir 5 A name proper to a Garden divided into 
Beds, Walks, and Borders for curions Flowers, Herbs, e*c. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peaſe-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedware, Pulſe. F 

Penitocks. See Hatches. 

A Perch, or Lug, is ſixteen foot and a half Land-meaſure, bur is 
uſually eighteen foot to meaſure Coppice-woods withal. 

A Pike, A Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Pile, A parcel of Wood, two whereof make one Coal-fire. 

A Piſcary, A liberty of Fiſhing, or a place where Fiſhes are 
confined. | 

A Pitch-fork, or Pick-fork; the ſame with P:ke. 

A Plaxgh, A term uſed in the Weſtern parts for a Team of Horſe 

or Oxen. 

A Plough-wright, One that makes Ploughs. 

Podds, The Cods or Shells of Cod-ware, or any other Seed. 

PoYard, or Pollinger ; Anold Tree uſually lopped. 

To Polt , To beat or thraſh. 

Pomona, The Goddeſs of Fruits : Alfo the Title of ſeveral 
Treatiſes of Fruit-trees. 

Pregnant , Full as a Bud, or Seed, or Kernel ready to ſprout. 

A Prong, The fame as Pike. 

To Propagate, To increaſe or multiply any thing. 

A Propageator, A Planter. 

To Prune, To trim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluous Bran- 
ches or Roots. 

Puckets , Neſts of Cater-pillars, or ſuchlike Vermine. 

A Paddock , or Pxarrock; A ſmall Inclofure. 


| of 
UVincunx , Is an order of planting Trees or Plants, that may 
be tn order every way. 


| R 
Rack, A place made to contain Hay, or other Fodder , for 


Beaſts to feed on. 
To Ree, or Ray; To handle Corn in a Sieve, fo as the chafty or 


lighter part gather to one place. 
Reed, 
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Reed, 1s either the long graſs that grows 1n Fens, or watery pla- 
ces, or Straw bound up for thatching, by ſome called Helzz. 
See Helm. 

A Reck of Corn, a Mowe or Heap of Corn, fo laid for its pre- 

ſervation out of any Bari. | 

A Reck-Staval, A frame of Wood placed on ſtones, on which 
ſuch Mowe is raiſed, | 

Reſinaceows, Roſeny, or yielding Rofin. 

Rice , The ſthrouds or tops of Trees , or fellings of Cop- 
Pices. ; 

A Ride of Hazle, or ſuchlike Wood, is a whole plump of Sprigs 
or Frith growing out of the ſame Root. ; 

The Aidge , The upper edge of a Bank , or other riſing 
Land. > | cs 

A Rock; an Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome parts for the 
Spinning of Flax or Hemp. 

A Rod. See Perch. | 

A Roller wherewith they roll Barley, or other Grain. 

A Rood, a fourth part of an Acre 

Rough, The rough Coppice-wood, or Bruſhy-wooad. 

Rowen , Rough Paſture full of Stubble or Weeds. 

Rudder, or Ridder, The wideſt fort of Steves for the ſeparating 
the Corn from the Chaff. a | 

Runnet; A certain ſowre matter, made uſe of by Coun- 
try-Houſewives for the Coming ( or coagulation ) of their 
Cheeſe. 

Rural, Of, or belonging to the Country. 

Rniticitics , Country-atfairs. | 

RauStick, Country-like, * 


"Se To 
| A or Seed-lip; The Hopper or Veſſel wherein they 


carry their Secd at the, time of Sowing. 


A Seminary; a place where you ſow ſeeds for the raiſing of 


Trees or Plants. . 

To Sew, To drain Ponds, Ditches, ec. | 

Shake-time ; The ſeaſon of the Year that Maſt and ſuch Fruits 
fall from Trees. bz 

A Shard. Vide Gap. | , 5 | 

A Shed, a place erected and covered over for ſhelter for Cat- 
tle, or any other uſe, againſt a wall, or.other Edifice. 

To $heer, is uſed in the Northern parts for to Reap. 

Shock, Several ſheaves of Corn ſet together. _ TR 

A Shrape, or Scrape ; a place baited with Chatt, or Corn, to 1n- 
tice Birds. "WE 3-3. \* 

To Shroud, To cut off the head-branches. of. a Tree. 

A Sickle, a toothed Reap-hook. 

A Site, or Scite; a principal Mannour, or Farm-houle. 

A Skepe, or Scuttle; a flat and broad Basket , made to carry 
Corn withal, 
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A Skreya 15 an Inſtrument made of ire on a Frame, for the di- 
viding of Corn from Dait, Cockle, Ray, &*c. Allo it is 
uſually made of Lath for the Skreining of Earth, Sand, Gra- 
vel, Ec. 

Slab , The out-fide fappy Plank or Board ſawn off from the 
lides of Timber. "Il 

ASled ; a thing without Wheels, whereon to lay a Plough, or 
other ponderous thing to be drawn. . 

A Sluce, a Vent or Drain for water, 

Seed, or Snead; The handle of a Sythe, or ſuchlike Tool. 

Soxſe , The Offal of Swine. 

Soutace , Courſe Cloth, ar bagging for Hops, or ſuchlike. 

A. Spade, or Spitter, wherewith they dig or delve: Alſo a Ca#- 
ting-Spade wherewith they cut Hay or Cornr-Mowes. 

Stack of Corn. See Reek. 

Staddles, Standils, or Standards; Trees relerved at the felling of 
Woods for growth for Timber. 

Stail , The handle of a Tool. 

Stale , a living Fowl, put 1n any place to allure other Fol, 
where they may be taken, 

Stercoration , Dunglog. 

Sterile , Barren. 

Stover, Straw. 

A Strike of Flax, ſo much as 1s heckled at one handful. Alſo it 
ſignifies an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Corn in the mea- 
ſuring. Alſo it is uſed in the Notthern parts for a Meaſure 
containing about a Buſhel. 

Stru@ures , Buildings. 

A Sturk , a young Beeve, or Heiter. 

A Sty, a placefor fatting or keeping Swine. 

Succulation , a Pruning of Trees, 

Sucenlent , Juicy. 

A $uf,, aterm uſed for a Plough tn the Weſtern parts. 

A Sull-paddle, a (mall Spade-ſtaff or Inſtrument to cleanſe the 
Plough from the clogging Earth. | 

To Summer-itir, To ow Land in the Summer. | 

A Suſſingle; a large Girt that Carriers uſe to binde or faſten 
their Packs withal. 

Sward. Ground is faid to have a Sward, or to be ſwarded, when 
it Pp well grown or Coated over with Graſs, or other Vege- 
tables. 

Swath, or Swarth; Graſs, Corn, or ſuchlike, as it is laid by the 
Mower from the Sythe. 

Swill, Uſed in the Northern parts for ſhade, or ſhadoy. 

To Swingle Flax, a term uſed by Flax-dreſlers. 

A Swine-herd, a Keeper of Swine. 

A Sythe, wherewith they Mow Graſs or Corn. 
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To of Flax , the fineſt dreſt part thereof f ready 6 for the 

._ _ Spinner. " 

Tares, A ſort of Grain. 

To Ted, To turn or ſpread new-mown Graſs. 

A Teens, or Team; A certain number of Horſes, or other Bealts; 
for the Draught. 

Terraſſe, a Walk on a Bank or Bulwark. 

Tet ; The Cows Dug by ſome is called the Tex. | 

A Thr dvr of Corn coritatns four Shocks, ach Shock confi ſting 
of ſix Sheaves. 

A T:ke, a ſmall Bullock or Heidhy, 

Tz4s , Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. 

Tylth , Soyl, or other improvement of- Land. 

The T7e, or Grain of a Fork. 

Tits, Small Cattle. 

A Trendle, a flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kiver. 

A Trough, a Vellel to hold water, &c. to feed Cattle in, exc. or 
for the beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 

A Trundle, athing made and ſet on low Wheels to draw heavy 
burdens on. ; 

A Trunchion, a piece of Wood cut ſhort like a Quarter-ſtaff. 

A Tumbrel, a Dung-cart. 


V 
A'S: a Veſſel to contain Beer, Ale, Cider, or any other Li- 
quor 1n its preparation. 

Valor, or Vallow, or Vatez a Concave-Mold wherein a Cheeſe is 
prefſed. 

Vindemiation; The gathering of Grapes , or reaping the Fruit 
of any thing ; as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, Ec. 

To Yindemiate, To gather the fame Fruits, 

Vinows, Winy. 

Underwood ; Coppice, or any other Wood that is not eſteemed 
Timber. 

Urry; The blew Clay that 1s digged out of the Coal-mines, and 
lies next the Coal, being crude and immature, and ufed for 


ſoyling of Land. 
an Inſtruments uſed in any Art , eſpecially IPs 


— 
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Wattel/, The naked fleſhie matter that hangs about a Twr- 
keys head. 
A Weanel , a young Beaſt newly weaned. 


WWhinnes, F UrZzes. 
A Wind-row , Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in order to be ſet 


up 1n Cocks. Lz 3 Winlace, 


A Wantey. Vide Suſſingle. 
A 
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Winlace, or Winch; that by which any burden is wound up, or 
drawn out of a Well, or other deep place. 

To #izrnow , to ſeparate by Winde the Corn from the Chaif. 

Tomrinter-rig, to fallow Land in the Winter. ; 

Wood-land, Places where much Woods are ; or it's generally 
taken for Countries incloſed. Y 


Y 


Yate, Or Tatt ; A Gate, | h 

"\ A Toak, is either an Inſtrument for Oxen to draw by, or | 
to put on Swine, or other unruly Creatures, -to keep them 
from running through Hedges. ; 


Z 
"Ao The Weſt-winde. 
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An ALPHABETICAL TABLE © 


OF 


| The Principal Matters before treated of. 


A 
F the Abele Tree Page 83 
Agriculture, what It is I 
The 4ir. it's divers ſignification 293 


Of the Alaternus 86 
Of the Alder-Tree $3 
Almonds 103 
Aniſe, the ordering thereof 154 
Ants, and Ant-bills to delitoy 216 
Angling | 253 
The Apizry, its form and manner 170 
Apples _ 99 
e Apple-tree id, 
April's Obſervations 269 
Aprecocks 107 
Aquatic-Trees $3492. 93 
Arable Land, it's improvement . 31 
Arbor Vite 87 
Artichoaks 4 I51 
Artichoaks of Jeruſalem 155 
The Afi 160 
Aſhes, their uſe 66 
The 4f, it's propagation and uſe 79 
Aſparagus 151 
The Aſpen $3 
Auguſts Obſervations 279 
B 

Auk-hooks to lay 257 
Barbel to take 258 
Barley 36 
Its Uſe Sl 
Barberries 103 
Bark, of Trees a good Soy! 71 
The Bay-tree 36 
Bat-fowling 246 
Bealts 160 


Beam. See Horn-Beam and Quick-Beam 
Their fignification in change of Wea- 
ther | 

Several Beafts injurious to Husbandry 208 
Beans of divers {orts 38. 149 
The Beech, it's propagation and uſe #78 
Beans called French or Kidney-Beaus 150 
Bees, the ſeveral ways of ordering them, 
from page 168. to page 188 

Beets 


15 
Small Birds to delirxoy 2 4- 
The Birch 81 
Of making and uſing Bird-lime 238. 246 
The Black-thory 89 
Blight to prevent 207 


Bobbing 25s 
Box 87 
Bream to take 257 
Brick, and Tiles to make 232 


Buck-wheat 3 

Building,protitable Experiments therein 229 

Burning of Land, or Burn-baiting 58,59,60 
Of Ruſhie and Moſflie Ground 


23 
Of Stones, Chalk, e&c. 61 
C 

== and Coleworts 153 

Carp to take 256 

Carriages in Watering Meadows 21 

| | Carts and Waggons, the ſeveral ſoits 226 

Carrots 154 

Cedar 86 

. | Cherries 10L 

Cheſaut, it's propagation and uſe 80 

Chevin and Chub to take 258 

Chalk, the uſe thereof 61 
Cider, the making thereof 126,127 

Cignet, to fat 167 

Ciſterzs, or Pits for Water to make 196 

Clay and Cold Land, its ule 32 

Clay, its ule | 63 

Clouds, their ſignification 295 


Clover-graſs, its improvement and uſe 


25 
Cold and Froft, remedies againlt it 197 
Coleflower 153 
Coleſeed, its ule 42+ 52 
Codlings to plant 118. 126 
Coneys to dettroy 162. 209 
Cormorant-Filhing 259 
Corn, 1ts preſervation $2 
Cows and Oxen I61 
Cow Dung 66 
Copſes, the planting of them 91-95 
Crows to kill ; 211 
Cucumbers 150 
Curr 11S I 04, 107 
Cyprus-T re: 
D 
Ace to take 257 
Decembers Obſervations 287 
Decoy-Ponds 243 
Digging of Land 34 
Diftionarium Ruſticunt 313 
Street-Dirt, its ule 65 
Diſeaſes of Trees 125-219 
Ot Beaſts and Fowl 21 


Dividing of Lagd an imptoyement 
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Dogs 162 
Dy aining of Land 21 
Drowning of Land. See watering of Land 
Drought its prevention 193 
Ducks, and Decoy: Ducks 165 
Dunging of Land, and the time thereot 


24+ 58. 
Dexgs of Beaſts, Fowl, &c. 66,67, 6 
Dyars Weed 148 


E 
Arth, its uſc in ſoyling of Land 64-71 
3__Fullers Earth 63 
- Its Prognottica] figmfication 202 
Ecchoes, their {1gnifhcation 


Eels to take 257 
Eggs, their increaſe and artificial hatching 
164 
Eldey-Trec 89 
Elm, its propagation and uſe 76 
Excloſure, an improvement IO» 23 
Impediments to Erxclofwre I2 
Exemies to Bees | 183 
Exemies to Husbandry 193 
Exgine for ſtubbing up Shrubs, &c, 23 
For ſetting of Corn 4445 | 
For ſowing of Corn 47 
Advantages thereof 49 
Eſparcet 29 
Exzh-Trec 86 
| F 
| Fre ar Obtervations 267 


Felling of Trees and Coppices 95,96,97 
Fences, the making 88 


Fern to deſtroy 207 


Fertility Caulcs of 6 
Fetches 38 
Figs 107 
Filberts 1G3 
Fire, its ſignihcation 

Fir-Tree 85 
To takeall forts of Fiſh 250 


G 
Arden-Tillage 132 
Preparing the Ground 157 
Garlick, k56 
Geeſe I Gt 
Several ways of fatting 165: 
Goats 162 
Gooſeberries 104 
Gooſe-Dung, 68 
Grafting-Tirees 108, 109,110,111,0%. 
Grafts choice and keeping IIX 
Grailing to take 258 
Grain , the different Species thereof 35, ' 
| 6, $ 
Of ſome Graſſes Eta * 
Graſs long in ER 30 
Air,a good Soy! 7L 


Hay , or Grals , (cveral new Species 
thercof 
Heaſel-Trce 

Hedges the bel | 
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